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SECTION I. 

Geography of Attica. — Natural Divisions^ — Mountains^ 
Plains^ Rivers. — Political Divisions^ — TribeSy Dis- 
trictSy Demi. — The Twelve Ionic Townships. 

Attica derives its name from the word aicri?, as 
being the projecting peninsula of that part of Greece 
which lies to the north of the isthmus of Corinth, in 
the same manner as the Argolic projection was the 
acte of the Peloponnesus, and the peninsula of 
Mount Athos the acte of Thrace; 

To the westward the peninsula of Attica is con- 
nected with another, which extended to the Co- 
rinthia; and they are both covered to the north 
by a range of lofty mountains, which stretch from 
the Corinthian Gulf to the channel of Eubcea, 
and which, on the northern side, slope into the 
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2 MOUNTAINS. [sect. I. 

plains of Boeotia. Attica was thus strongly marked 
by nature for one of the most important of those 
small states into which, by its geographical con- 
struction, all the southern part of Greece was 
divided. 

citiueron, The two chiof summits of the Attico-Boeotian 
"™^' range were called Cithaeron and Fames, From the 
southern side of the former branched the penin- 
sula of the Eleutheris and Megaris, or that broad 
mountainous neck of land which connects conti- 
nental Greece with the Peloponnesus, and the lowest 
and narrowest part of which, at the south-eastern 
extremity towards Corinth, was anciently called the 
Isthmus [o 'laOfjtog]. Parnes, like Cithaeron, throws 
out lower branches, which extend to the channel of 
Euboea and the bay of Marathon. Within the fron- 
tier barriers of Attica are four remarkable moun- 
tains. Two of these, the length of which is nearly 
in a north and south direction, divide Attica into 
three great valleys ; the plain of Eleusis or Thria to 
the west, the TleSiov or plain of Athens in the middle, 
and to the eastward the country now called Me- 
soghia (the ancient Mesogsea), which is separated 
from the sea by low ridges, and becomes blended with 

Hymettus. the plain of Athens at the northern extremity of Hy- 
mettus, which mountain in every other part forms 
the separation of these two districts. The mountain 

iEgaJeofi. which lies between the plains of Athens and Eleusis 
was named ^galeos ^ 

' Herodot. 8. 90. Thucyd. 2, 19. From the former of these 
passages, it is clear that the southern extremity was named 
^galeos ; from the latter, that the whole ridge, as far at least as 
the pass of Dhafni, was known by that name. 
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SECT. I.] MOUNTAINS. 3 

The two other remarkable summits are Penteli- PenteU- 
cum, which rises from the eastern coast of Attica, °"™' 
and is connected with the south-eastern extremity 
of Fames ; and a cluster of heights at the south- Laimum. 
eastern extremity of Attica, of which the most dis- 
tant from Athens and the most celebrated was Lau- 
rium, noted for its silver mines. 

A remarkable break in the Hymettian range Anhydnw. 
divided the northern, or greater, from the southern 
or lesser Hymettus, which was also called Anhydrus, 
from its want of water ^ The greater Hymettus is 
now known by the name of Telo-Vuni, and Anhy- 
drus by that of Mavro-Vuni; though the former 
name is often applied to the whole range. The 
maritime part of the ridge of iEgaleos was named 
Corydalus from its demus^; another part, through 
which there is a pass from the plain of Athens into 
that of Eleusis, was called Pcecilum ' ; and the PoecUum. 
northern portion between Pcecilum and Fames had 
probably some specific denomination which has not 
reached us. Such distinctive appellations were 
undoubtedly frequent in so populous and civilized 

^ 'Y^ffrroc cXa'rrtfi', &wdpoc n'oXov/icvoc- Theophr. de sign, 
pluv. p. 419, Heins. 

' • . . . jcac 6 eic JkiXafuva iropOfioc 'Yircp Be r^c 

arr^c ravrifc opoc Itrriy o icaXccrai Kopv^aXoc, Koi 6 Bfjfwg ol 
KopvBaXeic — Strabo, p. 395. 

' Pausan. Attic. 37, 5. It has generally been supposed 
that this mountain was Icarius, celebrated for the early culture 
of the vine, for the sacrifice of the vine-destroying goat to 
Bacchus, and for the songs at that feast, which gave rise to 
tragedy. It will hereafter be seen that there is reason to believe 
that these hills were occupied by the demus of (Ea, and that the 
demus Icarenses and mountain Icarius were near Marathon. 

B 2 



4 MOUNTAINS. [sect. I. 

a country as Attica, sometimes derived from the 
name of the demus, sometimes from other causes. 
Strabo remarks, of the Attic mountains towards 
Boeotia, that they had a multiplicity of names K 
Briiessus. The Pentolicum of the time of the Roman empire 
appears to have been the same mountain, which by 
more ancient writers is named Briiessus or Brilettus. 
Theophrastus, in his treatise upon the Prognostics 
of Tempests, says that when about the setting of the 
Pleiades, it lightens over Mount Panies, while Bri- 
iessus and Hymettus are entirely covered vdth 
clouds, a tempest may be expected ; when the two 
latter only, that a storm of less violence ensues ; 
but that if Pafnes alone is covered, fine weather 
follows ^. 

Here it is evident that the writer alluded to the 
principal summits which bound the horizon of Athens. 
Of the identity of Parnes and Hymettus, there has 
never been any doubt ; and the marble quarries toge- 
ther with the modern name Mendeli are equally con- 
vincing as to Pentelicum. It has been supposed there- 
fore that Briiessus could have been no other than 
the range which unites Parnes with Pentelicum, and 
which bounds the plain of Athens between them. 
But this is too subordinate a ridge ; and there is an 
important fact in Athenian history, stated by Thucy- 
dides, which seems entirely opposed to the supposi- 

* ttTTO TiJQ ^Qpufwiag , . . /itixpc Tfjg Meyttpl^g ^ 'Arrtjc^ opeivil 
iroXvutyvfjLog. — Strabo, p. 391. 

' *£7r2 nXecaoc Svofiivy ear Xafixj/ri Kara Ilapvi^da, Koi BpiXrjTToy 
Kai 'YfirjTTOV eav fiey airaj^a uaraX^^, fiiyav ^(eiijuova arifialyeC 
lay Bi. TCL BifOf iXarrw* lay Be Tldpyrida yidyoyj tvhUiyoy, — Theo- 
phrast. de Sign. Tempest, p. 438, Heins. 
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tion. The historian relates that in the first year of the 
Peloponnesian war, the Lacedaemonians at Acharnss, 
which place lay in the direction of Mount Parnes 
from Athens, perceiving that the Athenians refused 
to come out of the city to engage them, plundered 
some of the demi between the mountains Parnes 
and Brilessus ; after which, finding that their provi- 
sions began to fail, they retreated out of Attica, not 
by the same way by which they had entered, that is 
to say, by the Thriasian plain, but very circuitously ; 
first into the Oropia, which was then subject to the 
Athenians, and from thence through a part of Boeotia, 
over Mount Cithseron, and through the Megaris^ It 
is impossible to understand the words " the demi 
between Parnes and Brilessus,*' if we identify the 
latter vnth the ridge in question, nor the route of 
Archidamus into the Oropia, Brilessus upon that 
supposition having been a branch of Parnes itself, 
a part of which mountain the Lacedaemonians must 
have crossed. But the whole becomes clear on 
identifying Brilessus with Pentelicum. 

We may further remark in reference to this ques- 
tion, that the name Pentelicum is not applied to this 
mountain by any Greek author except Pausanias. 

* 01 Se JlEXoiroyvriaioif cirec^^ ovk iire^rieaav auroic oi 'Adiyvacot 
£C y^f^Xtiv^ a^avTEQ Ik riav 'Aj^apj/wv, k^-govv rufy ^ri/Jiu>y rivas 

aXXovCt rwy fjLera^v UdpyriOoQ Kal BpiXriffffov opovQ oi ^e 

UiXoiroyyTiaioi ^(poyoy efijjLtlyayrec ky rrj ^Attik^ oaoy £*x°*' ^^ 
liriTTiSEia, ayej(wpriaay Bia 'BoiutTwy, oirx. ?/^*P kaifiaXoy TrapioyreQ 
^6 Toy ^dputnoy, rrfy yfjy rffy IIeipaeic/)v Ka\ovjxiyr\y^ ^v yi/JLoyrai 
*Qpdnrioi ^AOriyaliity vvriKooif e^rjufaay* a<l>it:6fi£yoi he eg IleXo- 
TToyyriaoy heXvOriaay Kara irdXccg eKaaroi, Thucyd. 2. 23. 
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Strabo speaks odIj of the Pentelic marble ; it seems 
probable, therefore, that the celebrity of the marble 
quarried in the demus of Pentele, upon the side of 
Mount Brilessus, had by a common process caused 
the ancient name of the mountain to be less used 
in those times than the adjective Pentelicum, and 
that the name o Bpi\v(T<rog gave way in common 
speech to that of to IlEvrcXiicov opoc^ or Mens 
Pentelensis ^. I have already adverted to a similar 
change of custom in the instance of Mount Ly- 
cabettus, which name seems to have given place 
in the second century of the Roman empire to that 
of Anchesmus *. 
Pheiieus. Parallel to the ridge of hills which connects 
Parnes with Pentelicum at the extremity of the plain 
of Athens, is a higher range separated from the 
former by the river of Marathon, and falling north- 
ward to the north-eastern shore of Attica. This 
seems to have been the Mount Pheiieus of antiquity, 
the name of which became generic among the Athe- 
nians for rocky heights having pasture upon them 
adapted to goats *. Mount Pheiieus has two prin- 

1 Pausan. Attic. 32, 1 . ' Vitruv. 2, 8. 

^ Topography of Athens, p. 210. 

"Oray jjiev oiv rag alyac (IXovviyc) ek tov ^eWitag 

"Qitnrep 6 irarrip aov, Supdipav avrifjiiJiivog, Aristoph. Nub. 71. 

* Cratm. ap. Harpocr. in ^eXXea. Aristoph. Acharn. 272. 
Isae. de Ciron. hsered. p. 227, Reiske. 

TOL weTput^fj Kal aiyiliora xtapLa ^eXXiac sKaXovy 

Jjv Be 6 ^eWevg rdirog Tfjg *AmKfig ovrw KCLKovfievog rpaj^vc* ae Be 
aJyeg wpog ra Tpa^vTepa Kal opeivorepa Bidyovonv, Harpocr. in 
<^£XXea. V. et Suid. in ^eXKia. Hesych. in ^eWog. 
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cipal summits situated about eigbt geographical miles 
to the north of Mount Pentelicumy and not &r to the 
south-east of the modern town of Kalamo\ The 
only plains or considerable valleys among these 
heights are those of Aphidna and Marathon. 

Of the rivers of Attica, the Cephissus of the Athe- CephuBiu. 
nian plain is the only one which is not a mere 
torrent, failing in summer, and even the Cephissus 
very seldom carries any of its waters to the sea, but 
like so many other: streams df hot and dry climates, 
is in no part of its course so copious as at its issue 
from the mountains. Some of its waters serve to 
supply the fountains of Athens, and others in their 
passage through the plain are diverted for the irri- 
gation of lands. 

The most distant sources of the river are on the 
western side of Mount Pentelicum, and the southern 
side of Moimt Fames, and in the intermediate ridge 
which unites them, but particularly at Kivisia at the 
foot of Pentelicum^ — near Fasidhero in the part of 



^ At Kalo-livadhi, on the northern side of this mountain, 
Mr. Finlay found a sepulchral stone inscribed 6PAITTA. This 
seems to be a name derived from the condition of a woman as a 
Thracian slave, and connected with the mountain, it calls to mind 
the lines of Aristophanes (Acham. 272), 

ri)y XiTpvfio^wpov Qp^rray ek rov ^eXXiwc* 

Thracian female slaves were numerous in Attica (Aristoph. 
Vesp. 824. Pa. 287, 288. 291.) after the conquest of Amphipolis ; 
and the agricultural labours of Mount Phelleus, of which the 
carrying of wood was a principal one, may have been performed 
by them. 
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Diacria adjoining to the same mountain, — ^at Tatoy, 
near the ancient Deceleia, and in the steepest 
part of Mount Fames, from whence descends 
a broad torrent, which, passing near the village 
Menidhi, pours a large occasional supply into the 
main channel of the Cephissus. A part of the 
waters from the eastern slope of Mount MgsJeos 
form a separate stream, which joins the sea at Port 
Cantharus of Peiraeeus, which ancient harbour has 
been rendered useless by the soil deposited by this 
torrent in the course of ages. We are ignorant of its 
ancient name. 

The Cephissus, as Strabo remarks, crossed the Long 
Walls, and in the lower part of its course is gene- 
rally dry in summer ^ 
iiiasus. The principal supplies of the Ilissus are from 

Lycabettus, from the northern end of Hymettus, 
and from the south-western side of Pentelicum. 
Its most remarkable fountain is at Syriani on the 
western face of Hymet£us. The stream flowing 
from it, as I have already observed elsewhere, was 
probably the Eridanus of Pausanias ^. 

The Ilissus, after having passed the city, and 



' UoTafxol S* eitriVf 6 fiev Kri<l>i(r(r6c eKTpivefiiwv tclq dpxac e^wVf 
piwv ^i did Tov Hediov, (i^* ov Kal ^ Fc^vpa Kal ol Fc^vpco'/ioi,) 
did Be rwv orKeXwv rwv oiro tov "Atrreog eig tov Tieipaid KadfiKdvTwVf 
eKdlduKTiv elg to ^aXtipiKov, ^(eifiafipwdrjQ to irXioVf Oipovgde fxeiov' 
Tai TsXiwQ, *'Eri de toiovtoq fidXiOTa 6 'IXi<t<toc, ek OaTSpov 
fxipovQ tov "AtrrtoQ piiav Hq t^v avriiv wapaXiaVf eic Twy hirep r^c 
"AypaQ Kal tov Avkeiov fitpuVf Kal Tfjg irrjyfict §v vfXV^Kcy kv ^aidp^ 
UXaTiov, Strabo, p. 400. 

' Topog. of Athens, p 283. 
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received the water of Enneacrunus on one side, 
and a torrent from the southward on the other, 
makes a bend round the southern side of Athens, 
between the Museium and a rocky height, which 
rises from the left bank of the river, and is lost in 
the plain. 

Though it rarely happens that any stream is 
visible in the channel of the river, there is always 
a sufficient vein of water under the dry gravelly 
surface of the torrent-bed, to supply some reser- 
voirs at the gardens of Vuno, and a fountain on 
the road from Athens to the Peirseeus. 

A bridge which crosses the Ilissus 400 yards 
below the Oljrmpieium, on the road from Athens 
to the southern coast, indicates that this torrent 
is not always dry; in fact, after heavy rains, 
the bed of the Ilissus contains a running stream 
for several days, and sometimes it even becomes 
an impetuous torrent; but this state of the 
river very rarely occurs, and it is only upon 
such occasions that any part of its waters reaches 
the Phaleric marsh, to which they naturally 
tend. 

The source of the Ilissus at Syriani seems to be 
the fountain CaUia at Pera, where was a temple of 
Venus, probably upon the same spot now occupied 
by the monastery ^ There is no other place near 
Mount Hymettus, which will so well suit the scene 

* *H nil pa ^(laplov Trpog r^ "YfitjTT^f kv f lipov 'A^po^iriyC) *«< 
Kpiivri €^ ^Q al wiovaai evroKovfftVf kqI ai ayovoi yovifioi yivovraC 
Kpar7i/o£ It kv Ma\6ajco<c KaXXtav avr^v ipriaiv ol Be KvWovTrripav, 
Suidas, Phot. Lex. in KvWov Wipa. 
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of the death of Procris, described by Ovid ^ It is 
rare to meet with such accuracy of description in a 
Roman poet. We not only find the soft turf, which 
the fountain maintains in verdure, in the season when 
every thing around is parched with the excessive beat, 
but even all, or very nearly all the trees and shrubs 
which the poet enumerates. 

On the southern shore of Attica there is no 

rivulet worthy of notice ; on the eastern shore, not 

River of more than three. Of these the most remarkable is 

Marathon. i i . 

the torrent of Marathon, which is collected from the 
eastern side of Mount Parnes, and the southern side 
of Mount Phelleus ; a second stream consists of 
the waters of the south-eastern side of Mount 
Pentelicum, which it conveys into the sea, a little 
below Raiina. The third is the river of Vraona, 
which enters the bay of Livadhi, at the northern 
foot of Mount Perati. One of the two latter was 
Erasmus, anciently named Erasinus ^. 

The ridges of Phelleus send forth on the northern 
side several torrents, flowing directly into the straits 
of Euboea: the most remarkable of these are, one 
on each side of Kalamo, at the distance of about a 
mile, and a third at about the same distance to the 
eastward of the skala of Apostolus. 

* Est prope purpureos colles florentis Hymetti 

Fons sacer, et viridi cespite mollis humus. 
Silva nemus non alta facit : tegit arbutus herbam : 

Ros marls, et lauri, nigraque myrtus olent. 
Nee densae foliis buxi, fragilesque myriese, 

Nee tenues cytisi, cultaque pinus abest. 

Ovid. Art, Amat. 3, 687. 

• Strabo, p. 371. 
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The plain of Eleusis is traversed by two torrents, 
one of which, now named lanula, has its origin in 
the parts of Fames near Phyle ; the other rises in cephissos 
Mount Cithseron, and traverses the plain of Eleu- "^ ^^'™*' 
therse, before it enters that of Eleusis. The latter 
bore the same name as the Cephissus of the IIcScov 
or plain of Athens ^ 

From the earliest period of Attic history to the Tribes. 
expulsion of the Peisistratidse, the people are said to 
have been divided into four tf^vXal or tribes \ which 
at first were Cecropia, Autochthon, Actsea, Paralia ; 
then Cranais, Atthis, Mesogs^a, Diacris ; then Dias, 
Athenais, Posidonias, Hephsestias ; and lastly Gele- 
ontes ^ -ffigicoreis, Argades, and Hoplitae *. Clei- 
sthenes, who assumed the administration of the re- 
public on the expulsion of the sons of Peisistratus, 
(b. c. 510.) thought to conciliate the people by 
increasing the number of tribes to ten, which re- 
ceived names from the Attic heroes Erechtheus, 
MgenSf Pandion, Leos, Acamas, (Eneus, Cecrops, 



^ Pausan. Attic. 38, 5. Euseb., Cassiodor., Chron. in Ha- 
drian. 

' Concerning the division of the Attic people into 0vXa2, 
^parp/ac, and ycviy, a part of the subject not essential in a work 
of topography, see Thirl wall's Hist, of Greece II, c. 11. and 
App. 1. and Arnold's Thucydides, App. 3. 

' or Teleontes. This division of the four tribes seems to 
have been carried with the Ionic migration into Asia. See the 
inscriptions of Teus and Cyzicus, in the Inscriptiones Antiquse 
of Chishull and Pococke. 

* Herodot. 5, 66. Euripid. Ion 1575. Plutarch. Solon 23. 
Stephan. in AeyiKopcic. J. Poll. 8, 109« 

12 



12 TRIBES. [sect. I. 

Hippothoon, Ajax, Antiochus * ; and these ten tribes 
continued to classify the fireemen of Attica or citi- 
zens of Athens during the two most illustrious cen- 
turies of Athenian history. On the liberation of 
Athens from Cassander, b. c. 307, when Demetrius 
and his father Antigonus were dignified as 0£o< 
awrripBQy two new tribes were founded, to which their 
names were attached : but about the year 260 b. c. 
the Antigonis was changed into Ptolemais in honour 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who assisted the Athenians 
with his fleet, and built for them a gymnasium ; 
about sixty years later, when Attains was the ally of 
Athens against Philip and the Rhodians, the tribe 
Demetrias became the Attalis. Finally, in the reign 
of Hadrian, the Hadrianis was formed, and named 
in honour of that emperor. Another division of the 
Attic people continued also to prevail to the latest 
period, which was both political and geographical : 1 . 
The 'AoToi or 'AcrTEtc, 2. The IlcSiac, 3. The IlapaXmg 

or IlapaXioc, 4. The Mtcro-ycioi Or Meaoyauig, 5. The 

AiaKpioi or AiaKpsig *. The first were dwellers in the 
city ; the second, in the plain surrounding it, as far as 
the hills and harbours : the third were the borderers 
of the southern and eastern coast : the fourth were 
the inhabitants of the country included within 
Hymettus, Pentelicum, and the Paralia : the fifth 

> These names are placed in the order of precedence of the 
tribes on the monuments. 

* Herodot. 1, 59. Thucyd. 2, 55. 56. Plutarch. Solon 13. 
Amator. 18. Praecept. Polit. 10. J. Poll. 8, 109. Stephan. in 
UeBioVf IlapaXoc. Hesych. in AiaicptiQ, Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 
1218. Harpocrat. in UehaKci. Hesych. in UapaXioi. ^ Suid. in 
[idpaXoif UapaXutUf Hehevg. 
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occupied all the north-eastern heights as far as 
the frontiers of Boeotia. These were called the 
xCopai or districts of Attica ^ 

Each ^vXi7 or tribe was subdivided into StI/ioi, the Demi, 
whole number of which about the year 200 b. c. 
was 170. Four more appear to have been after- 
wards added *. The arrangement of the demi under 
their respective tribes, which took place at the time 
of Cleisthenes, continued until the latest period of 
Attic autonomy, with little alteration beyond that 
which was inevitable on the addition of the three 
new tribes. The arrangement appears to have been 
governed in some measure by considerations of lo- 
cality ; thus we find the neighbouring towns of Rham- 
nus, Marathon, Tricorythus, and QEnoe, all arranged 
under the tribe -Slantis ; Aphidna and Titacidae, which 
were both in the adjacent part of Diacria, in the same 
tribe ; in like manner Myrrhinus, Pallene, Semachus, 
and Pentele, were in the Antiochis ; Prasise, and Stei- 
ria, in the Pandionis ; Thorse, ^gilia, Amphitrope, 
Besa, and Anaphlystus, in the Antiochis. On the other 
hand, Probalinthus, one of the Marathonian Tetra- 
polis, was not of the same tribe as the other towns, 
but of the Pandionis. Of four adjacent demi, 
called the Tetracomi, Peirseeus, and Thymoetadse, 
were of the Hippothoontis, Phalerum of the -^Eantis, 

^ Hesych. in Aiaicpc7c 

* TioXifjLiay 6 irepiriyrjTric rirrapa jiijiXla €rvpiypa\j/€ irepl rQv 
ayaOrifidrbfv kv r^ *A«cp07r($Xci' to B* iipaXoyop trvfJifialyei Kal ettI 
Tuy dWtav fiipijy rffQ TroXeoic fai Tfjc X^P^^' 'EXcvcej'o re elwiby 
€ya Twy eKarov jcat ejiSofiriKoyTa Biifiwv (jirpoQ Be koI rcrropaiv afy 
^aaev) ohBiva rSty aWiay taydfiaKsy, Strabo, p. 396. Kalroi 
eKaroy eflBofxiiKoyTa retrtrdpiay (jt^aart) hiifuay oyrwy rfjg 'ArrcfC^Ct <3k 
iroXXoc Xafiwpd elx^v BiriyfifjiaTa, Eustath. in II. B. 546. 
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and Xypete of the Cecropis, while Corydallus, 
another demus situated not fiir from Peirseeus, was 
of the same tribe as that demus. It appears there- 
fore, that the tribe can seldom afford any more 
than a slight presumption as to the locality of the 
demus. 

Every Attic citi^Sen was enrolled in one of the 
demi; and this domiciliary distinction was added on 
all public occasions to his own name and that of his 
father. In consequence of this custom, the ancient 
inscriptions of Attica have furnished us with the 
names of a great number of the demi : many others 
are met with in ancient authors, particularly in the 
Lexica of Harpocration, Stephanus^ Hesychius, Sui- 
das, and others ; so that we are very nearly in pos- 
session of the names of all the demi. 

Of the greater part of these, it cannot be expected 
that we should find sufficient evidence for fixing the 
positions, as they were of too little importance to 
claim the notice of history. Many of them, it may 
be supposed, were only communities, like our paro- 
chial divisions, spread over a certain tract of land, 
and having a common temple or place of assembly, 
in some part of the little territory, either with or 
without a surrounding cluster of houses. Vestiges 
of public buildings, marking the sites of demi, 
are found in every part of Attica. They consist 
generally of foundations formed of the native marble 
of that country, wrought in the finished manner 
customary among the Athenians. Remains of sculp- 
ture and architecture are frequent also, and ancient 
wells, the marble peristomia of which are worn 
on every side into deep notches by the action of 
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bucket-ropes hi a long course of ages. But although 
the sites of the ancient demi are thus proved, their 
names in numerous instances, it is impossible to 
determine. In the accompanying map, therefore, I 
have inserted no ancient name ivithout some reason 
for so placing it, and in stating those reasons in the 
following pages, I shall unite with them all the 
incidents of Attic history which may serve to illus- 
trate the inquiries. 

As no people in Greece were so much in the 
habit of engraving lapidary inscriptions as the Athe- 
nians, it cannot be doubted that many positions of 
demi will hereafter be ascertained, by the discovery 
of inscriptions, when Attica shall be more thoroughly 
explored, and especially by means of excavations on 
the ancient sites. 

The modem names of Attica being less frequently 
of Sclavonic origin than those of most of the other 
parts of Greece, old Attic names, more or less 
corrupted, are often recognised in existing names. 
In Attica, however, as in every part of Greece, 
we may not unfrequently observe that the ancient 
name, where it has survived, is no longer attached 
to the site to which it anciently belonged; the 
inhabitants, from various causes, having found a 
new place of settlement more eligible. But it has 
generally been in the same district, and hence the 
name is seldom far removed from the ancient posi- 
tion, and seldom &ils therefore to give a presump- 
tion of locality, which may often be more precisely 
confirmed by existing ruins. In like manner, 
although inscribed marbles have frequently been 
moved from the places where they were erected, 
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to serve for building materials, or for the purpose 
of being preserved in churches, they have seldom 
been transferred to any great distance from their 
original situations. Nevertheless the name of a 
demus, when occurring in such inscriptions, cannot 
always be accepted as a proof even of vicinity, for 
the same reason that the names of all the demi of 
Attica may be found on the sculptured records -of 
Athens. But there are two kinds of monuments, 
seldom foui^d far from the demus, to which the 
inscribed demotes belonged, namely, simple sepul- 
chral monuments, and simple dedications. Thus 
when we read on an ancient tombstone Tc^ojcXiic 

Nav(TcicX^pvc Haiavuvg, or ApyjETroXig KvOripiog avc- 

0t7ic£v, we may suspect that Pseania and Cytherus 
were not far distant from the places where the mar- 
bles were found; for it is to be believed, that in 
general the Attic citizen was buried in his demus, 
and that comparatively few demotse would erect 
monuments in a foreign demus. 

We may begin by endeavouring to indicate the 
positions of the twelve townships into which Attica 
tvas divided before the time of Theseus, who was 
said to have collected the divided strength of Attica 
into one ttoXcc, the towns continuing to be jcai/uac, 
until the division of all Attica into demi ^ 

Our further remarks on the topography of Attica 
may be conveniently divided into, 

1. The demi of the IlcSiov or Plain of Athens. 

2. The demi of the Paralia and Mesogaea. 

^ Lower Athens probably consisted at first of separate 
comae, which division was retained in the city, together with 
that of demi, to the latest ages. 
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3. The demi of Diacria, Mount Parnes, and the 
northern frontier. 

4. The demi westward of the Plain of Athens, 
including the island of Salamis. . 

Before the time of Theseus, Attica was said to 
have been divided like other Ionic states into 
twelve confederate townships; of these the names 
were Cecropia, Tetrapolis, Epacria, Deceleia, Eleusis, 
Aphidna, Thoricus, Brauron, Cytherus, Sphettus, 
Cephisia, Phalerus '. 

Cecropia became the Acropolis of Athens, and Cecropia. 
Phalerus its principal harbour, which, as the mari- Phalerus. 
time power of Athens increased, fell into the con- 
dition of a subordinate haven, its demus having been 
included in the great maritime city founded by The- 
mistocles. Eleusis alone, although a demus like the Eieusis. 
others, continued, in consequence of the respect 
paid to its sacred character, to be distinguished as 
a TToXcc^ and was the only place in Attica, except 
Athens, which coined its own money. 

Tetrapolis which although numbered among the Tetrapolis. 
twelve cities, was in feet a corporation of four towns, 
continued to be a district known by the name of its 
chief town Marathon, and the four places which had 
composed it, became Attic demi. All the remaining 
cities sunk into demi, although most of them, in 
consequence of those local advantages which had ren- 
dered them important in the earlier ages, still enjoyed 
some superiority over the generality of the demi of 
Attica. Deceleia, Aphidna, Thoricus, Brauron, Cy- 
therus, Sphettus, and Cephisia, were still among 
the principal towns of Attica at a late period. 

* Philochorus ap. Strab. p. 397. Etymol. M. in ^EiraKpla 
Xbipa, Plutarch. Thes. 24. 

VOL. II. C 
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Deoeieia. Deceleia Stood in the direct road from Athens to 
Oropus; it was distant from the former about 120 
stades, and as much from the frontier of Bceotia, and 
it commanded a view of the city '. Mardonius with 
his Persians retreated by the road of Deceleia from 
Attica into Boeotia, previously to the battle of Pla- 
tsea ^. In the nineteenth year of the Peloponnesian 
war, the Lacedaemonians under Agis fortified Dece- 
leia, and by means of this fortress were enabled, 
instead of retreating out of Attica at the end of 
each summer, as they had done at the beginning 
of the war, to maintain themselves all the winter 
in a position which gave them the facility of plun- 
dering a great part of Attica ; at the same time that 
they prevented the Athenians from cultivating the 
surrounding lands, and forced them to convey their 
supplies from Euboea by navigating round Cape Su- 
nium, instead of employing the direct road by land 
through the Oropia *. This loss of Deceleia was fol- 
lowed by a succession of pecuniary difficulties and 
military disasters, which at the end ox eight years 
ended in the capture of Athens, when the garrison 
of Deceleia was withdrawn. 

Considering these circumstances, we can hardly 
doubt that Deceleia was at or near the modem 
Tatoy, where a peaked height is a conspicuous 
object from the Acropolis, and bears from thence 

* ^Airixu ^£ ri AeKeXeia araliovQ fidXttrra rfJQ rtov *Adrfvaiafv 
wdXewQ tiKoari koI eKarov' 'TrapawXtjo'iov de ov ttoAX^ 'TrXioy Kal evl 
rfic BoLutriaQ' evi ce rf ireh^ Koi Tijg xi^pag toIq KpaTiarroig eg to 
KaKovpyeiv i^KoloiiiIro to rci^oc, iirK^avig fiixpi Tfjg twv ^Adrjyaiutv 
TrdXetog. Thucyd. 7, 19, See also Thucyd. 6, 93 ; 7, 18. 

* Herodot. 9, 15. » Thucyd. 7, 27. 28. 
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N. 17 E. It is situated near the entrance of a 
defile which leads on the eastern side of Mount Parnes 
from the upper part of the plain of Athens to Oropus 
as well as to Tanagra. The exact site of the demus is 
probably marked by a fountain, near which are many 
remains of antiquity. The Lacedaemonian fortress 
occupied perhaps the peaked height ; for it was 
situated at such an elevation, that Agis, in the 
twenty-first year of the Peloponnesian war, observed 
from thence the Athenian corn-ships entering the 
Peirseeus ^ The direct distance of this point from 
the Acropolis of Athens is twelve geographical miles, 
or something less than eleven from the walls 
of Athens; which sufliciently agrees with the 120 
stades of Thucydides, according to the ordinary 
proportion of road distance in stades to the geogra- 
phical mile, to leave little or no question as to the 
position of Deceleia ^. 

We are informed by Herodotus, that when the ApWdna. 
Tyndaridae invaded Attica in search of their sister 
Helena, whom Theseus had concealed at Aphidna, 
and intrusted to the care of his friend Aphidnus, 
the Decelenses revealed the secret to the Lacedse- 



^ Xenoph. Hellen. 1, 1, § 25. 

* On the uniformity of the stade, as a measure of distance, see 
On the stade as a linear measure/' in the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, ix. 1. If some of the distances in Aero- 
dotus and Thucydides are found to exceed the truth, when mea- 
sured by the stade of 600 Greek feet, we may attribute it to the 
distances having been computed and not measured, computations 
of distance generally erring in excess. Measured distances, or 
such as must have been correctly known, are generally found to 
agree with the stade of 600 Greek feet. 

c 2 
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monians, and showed them the way to Apbidna; 
and that for this service the latter not only con- 
ferred several privileges at Sparta on the Dece- 
lenses, but spared their lands when they laid waste 
the neighbouring parts of Attica in the Pelopon- 
nesian war\ This occurrence affords a presump- 
tion that Aphidna was in a strong and retired situ- 
ation not far from Deceleia, An Athenian decree, 
cited in one of the orations of Demosthenes, which 
was delivered when the Athenians were alarmed by 
the advance of Philip into Phocis * (in the year B. c. 
346), not only confirms this opinion, but shows that 
Aphidna was more distant thau Deceleia from 
Athens. The decree required all the people of Attica 
to collect their effects in certain fortresses : those 
who lived within 1 20 stades of the city, in Athens or 

* Herodot. 9, 73. Diodor. 4, 63. Plutarch. Thes. 32. Pau- 
san. Attic. 41, 4. Lacon. 18, 3. Poetae Cyclic!, et Alcman, ap. 
Schol. II. r. 242. Isocrat. Encom. Helen. II. p. 339, Auger. 
Stephan., Harpocrat. in Tiraicc^at. Callim. ap. Etym. M. in 
afiirpevw. Conf. Stephan. in AcKeXeia, In this famous legend of 
poetical times we have the names of the apxriyirat, or eponymous 
heroes of several demi, and hence a presumption of the vicinity 
of those demi to each other. It was related that the Lacedaemo- 
nians were joined by troops from Megara under Timalcus, son of 
Megareus, who was slain in the war ; that they were assisted 
by Marathus and Ecademus of Attica ; that the Aphidnaei were 
defeated in the field, chiefly by the valour of Marathus, who 
devoted himself to death on the occasion ; and that Aphidna 
was finally taken by the treachery of Titacus, a native, and 
sacked by the Dioscuri. The hostility of the neighbouring towns, 
Marathon and Deceleia, and the treachery of Titacus, are too 
much in the style of Grecian history of all ages not to lend a 
great colour of truth to the whole story, although of so distant 
an age. 

* Demosth. pro Cor. p. 238, Reiske. 
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Peirseeus ; those beyond that distance, in Eleusis, 
Phyle, Aphidna, Rhamnus, and Sunium. As the 
land frontier alone was immediately threatened by 
the movement of Philip, it is clear that Eleusis, 
Phyle, Aphidna, and Rhamnus, formed a chain of 
fortresses towards the frontier, Athens, Peirseeus, and 
Sunium, having been the only places of security 
thought necessary in the interior of Attica. 

Eleusis and Rhamnus commanded the two mari- 
time extremities of the line ; and Phyle and Dece- 
leia protected the two principal passes over the 
great heights of Parnes. We are led, therefore, to 
seek for Aphidna in a position between Deceleia 
and Rhamnus. As we may presume that the twelve 
townships of Attica were natural divisions of its ter- 
ritory, and that the towns stood in some advantage- 
ous situation in the midst of each, we are at once 
led to place Aphidna in some part of the upper 
valley of the river of Marathon ; the fertility of 
which now supports the villages of Liosia, Belusi, 
Tzurka, Mazi, Kapandriti, and some others. In the 
midst of this country rises a strong and conspicuous 
height named Kotroni \ upon which are considerable 
remains indicating the site of a fortified demus*. 
Here, therefore, we may with confidence place 

* This name is found attached to three heights in Diacria. It 
helongs to the most ancient language of Greece, and in Italy 
was applied, with a slight metathesis, to two Greek cities, of 
which that of Etruria was a Pelasgic foundation. The word has 
the same origin, and is almost synonymous with icpac» Kopi/e, 
icopv^^, KopivdoQ, 

' I am indebted for this information to George Finlay, Esq., of 
Liosia, whose valuable observations on the Topography of Attica, 
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Thoricus, 
Cephisia. 



Brauron. 



Aphidna ^ Its distance from Athens is about six- 
teen miles, half as much from Marathon, and 
something less from Deceleia. 

Thpricus and Cephisia still preserve their ancient 
names little altered. The ruins of the former prove 
that it continued to maintain in the most opulent 
times of Attic history a great share of its original 
importance as one of the twelve cities, and the same 
is equally shown with regard to Cephisia by the 
evidence of history *. 

Although the text of Pausanias, in alluding to the 
situation of Brauron, is obviously defective, we may 
deduce from it that Brauron was, in regard to the 
Marathonian district, in a direction opposite to that 
of Rhamnus '. From Strabo we collect only that 
Brauron was among the demi on or near the eastern 
shore of Attica \ and that near Brauron there was a 
river named Erasinus '. The maritime position of 



both printed and manuscript, have been very useful to me in this 
second edition. For the former see Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature, III. p. 396 seq., and Remarks on the 
Topography of Oropia and Diacria (with a Map), 12mo. 
Athens, 1 838. 

^ Mr. Finlay copied at Spata, a neighbouring village ••..•* 
Siiav 'A^i(dva7oc)« 

' See below, in Section II. 

' Mapadwvos 5' airixii r^ fJi£v Bpavpwv. Pausan. Attic. 33, 1. 

MapaO&vog Be trraBlovc fmKttna k^riKovra airix^t 'Fafi' 

vovc riiv TTopa QoKatrtrav iovtriv ec 'Clptinrov, 33, 2. It seems clear 
that Pausanias had stated the distance of Brauron from Marathon. 

* Strabo, p. 398, 399. 

* *Epa&iyov , » . , ^ei Be icat aWoc 6/iufyvfwc em rfli 'ApKaBiaQ 

Koi 6 ey T^ 'Arnicjf Kara Bpavpuya. Strabo, p. 

371. 
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Brauron is evident also from other authorities ^ ; as 
Hesychius therefore defines Diacria as extending 
from Fames to Brauron \ and as the name of Diacria 
implies a mountainous district, the inference is na- 
tural, that Brauron was at the southern extremity 
of the heights of Pentelicum, where they are lost 
in the plain of Mesogsea, and where we find a river, 
or torrent, the most considerable on the eastern side 
of Attica, next to that of Marathon. On the other 
hand, the modem name Vraona, which seems to be 
nothing more than a slight corruption of Bpavpi:,va, 
the ordinary Romaic form of Bpavpiov, is an argument 
that Brauron was situated near the two villages of that 
name, or further south than the river just mentioned ; 
to which we may add, that the name of Raflna, a 
village on that river, is evidently the Romaic corrup- 
tion of 'Apa^Tji;, the name of an Attic demus. The 
vicinity of Brauron and Araphen is proved by the 
fact that 'AXai 'Apa^ijviScc, or Halse of Araphen, so 
called to distinguish it from Halse iELxonides, was the 
situation of the temple of Diana Tauropolus, whose 
statue, brought from Scythia by Iphigeneia, was said 
to have been landed at Brauron ', whence we may 
infer that Halse, afterwards a demus, was in the 
time of the twelve cities a subordinate place in the 
district of Brauron. On the sea-shore between Ra- 
fina and the two villages called the Vraones, some 
remains of antiquity have been observed at a place 

* Euripid. Iphig, i{i Taur. 1450, 1462. Callim. hymn, ad 
Dian. 173. Nonni Dionys. 13, 186. Paasan. Attic. 33, 1. 
Lacon. 16, 6. 

' // xijpa Amfcp/a // awo Udpvridog etc Bpavpwva, Hesych. in 
^lUKpeig, 

' Eurip. Pausan. 1. 1. 
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which derives the name of 'AXucri from a lagoon and 
marshy place, where salt works may once have existed; 
for Aliki is a name commonly fomid in such situations, 
and is, in fact, the Romaic form of 'AXaJ, or rather 
the adjective of the district (^ x^pa ' AXiic?i), which has 
superseded the noun of the place ('AXai). I am 
inclined to believe, therefore, that these three names, 
Rafina, Aliki, and Vraona, thus found in the rela- 
tive situations which might be expected of Araphen, 
Halse, and Brauron, indicate nearly the real situation 
of those three places. In this case we must suppose, 
that in the time of Pausanias the Brauronia was, in 
common parlance, supposed to extend as far north as 
the heights of Pentelicum ; and that, if the river 
of Rafina was the ancient Erasinus, Strabo's words, 
Kara Bpavptova^ describing the situation of that river, 
are to be taken with the same kind of latitude as 
the expression of Pausanias. That of Hesychius is 
still more easily explained, as the Brauronia was in 
fact the northernmost district of Paralia. As to the 
river, it is not unlikely that the torrent of Vraones 
may have been the Erasinus, and that the name of 
the river of Rafina, although a larger stream, may 
not have reached us. 
Sphettus. If Thoricus and Brauron occupied all the eastern 
Paralia, the country which lay between those dis- 
tricts and Mount Hymettus was probably divided 
between the townships of Sphettus and Cytherus : 
for neither of these would seem from Strabo to 
have been very near the southern, or eastern shores 
of Paralia. But which of these towns was to the 
north, and which to the south, may be disputed. The 
only argument that has been adduced in favour of a 
southern situation to Sphettus is, that in the Attic 
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mythology, the brothers Sphettus and Anaphlystus, 
sons of Troezen, migrated into Attica^; and that 
the demus Anaphlystus having been on the south- 
em coast, opposite to the Troezenia, Sphettus was 
similarly situated. In this case, we must suppose 
that although neiar the coast, it was not suflSciently 
so to have entered into the enumeration of the ma- 
ritime demi by Strabo. The only circumstance 
indicative of the situation of Sphettus occurs in con- 
nexion with an event of the heroic times of Athens 
related by Plutarch, as well as by Philochorus, an 
Athenian antiquary of the best authority, but whose 
allusions to places are unfortunately, as so often 
happens in ancient history, those of a person, who 
having been well acquainted with them himself, sup- 
poses the same information in his readers. In the 
division of the kingdom made by the sons of Pandion 
the second, -Slgeus had the Ceeropian city and plain^ 
together with the supreme authority ; Megaris fell to 
the lot of Nisus, Dilcria to Lycus, and to Pallas the 
southern part of Attica, that is to say, Paralia, including 
Mesogsea *. Pallas, finding that his expected succes- 



^ Pausan. Corinth. 30, 8. Stephan. in 'Avd^Xvoroc, IJ^i/rrc^c* 
' Tr^y S* £ic Ttnapa fieprf havofir^y, aXKuty aWiOQ eipriKdriov, 
apKel ravra irapa 'So<j>oK\iovQ Xafieiy* ^i^o-l ^* 6 Alyevg^ on 6 irar^p 
tSpKr^y, 

'E/zoc fiev aireXdEiy eig aKrag rfjade y^c> 
lipetrlifjia yelfiag' r^ Be. Avk^ .... 
Toy hyTivXevpoy Ktjiroy "Evjiolag vifiei' 
N/o-y ^£ r^v ofiopoy e^aipei ydoya 
Sfce/pwvoc &KTffg* Trfg Be yfjg to wpog yoroy 
'O (TKXrjpog ovTog Kol yiyavrag etcrpet^iay 
E'iA)/)(€ flaWac* 

Strabo, p. 392. 
V. et Apollod. 3, 15. Schol. Aristoph. Vfesp. 1218. 
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sion to the throne was cut off by the return to Athens 
of Theseus, son of iEgeus, made war upon those 
princes, and marched upon Athens from Sphettus by 
the Sphettian way, haying secretly placed a body of 
troops at Grargettus under command of his two sons, 
who were ordered as soon as the Athenians should 
advance against Pallas, and be engaged in action with 
him, to march rapidly and take possession of the city. 
But the stratagem of Pallas was useful only to his 
enemies. His herald of the demus Agnus betrayed 
the scheme to Theseus, who forthwith attacked and 
destroyed the troops at Gargettus, which caused the 
dispersion of those of Pallas *. As Mount Hymettus 
lies directly between Athens and the Mesogsea, and 
is too high, steep, and rocky, to admit of the suppo^ 
sition of any road of great traffic having crossed its 
summit, we may presume that the Sphettian way 
rounded either the northern or southern side of the 
mountain ; or that it traversed the pass which sepa- 
rated the greater from the lesser fiymettus. On the 



* Kai BuXoyreg lavrovc, oi fiey £fi<l>avilic ^rirroOev k\i^povv kvt 
TO "Atnv fiera rov irarpoc* oi Be TapyrjTToT i:pv\j/avr££ lavrovc 
ivridpevov wc ^^x^^^'' iiridrfaofieyoi role vTrevayrioig* ffy he Kypv^ 
fier avTwy ayrjp 'Ayyovtnog oyojia Aeo^c* o5roc i^iiyyiiXe r^ Orjaei 
TCL fiefiovXevfiiya tqIq HaWayrlSatc* 6 Be ilai<l>yrig ennre<riiy role 
kyeBptvovvi irayrag Bie<l>Oetpey, Plutarch. Thes. 13. 

nciWavroc eTTidelyai rale *Adfivaig Biavoovfieyov Kol TTJy ^ryr- 
Tiay oBoy wpotjiaywg Biawopevofiiyov ciri to" Avtv fiera rfjg Bvyafieiog 
avTOVf 01 TOVTOv TToiBeg Kara fiovXritriy rov rraTpog TapyrjTTol lyKaBi^ 
iovai fiera rSty ffXiKiurrioVj iv' Bray etre^Xdwaiy oi 'AdrfyaXoi Kai 
6 IlaXXac trvfifiaXjij, e£ e<j>6Bov irpotnreaoyreg XaftoKri ri^v woXiy* 
ayrjp di ng, og eKripvKevfre r^ TlaXXayrif aTrayycXXct r^ Qr}(re'i to 
yiyofieyoy' 6 Be TrpoffTretroty fiera riay yXmnaTwy ahrovg ayatpel, 
Philochorus ap. Schol. in Miacr/xa t^evytay alfiarog HaXKayTtBiay. 
Eurip* Hippol. 35. 
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first supposition, the Sphettian way would have en- 
tered Athens at the gate Diomeise, on the north- 
eastern side of the city ; on the two latter, at the 
Phaleric gate. But Pallene was to the north-east- 
ward of the city. This is proved by the fable of 
Minerva having gone to Pallene for a mountain to 
place before the Acropolis, when she dropt Lyca- 
bettus in her way back to Athens S and still more 
clearly by the fact that Pallene was in the road from 
Marathon to Athens, at about two-thirds of the 
distance'. The Sphettian way, therefore, passed 
through the opening between Hymettus and Pen- 
telicum, and Pallene was in that opening. In this 
situation, not iar from the foot of Pentelicum, in the 
way from Athens to the Pentelic quarries, is a small 
village, named Garito, which is exactly the modem 
pronunciation 6f Tapytirrog *. Here therefore, or near 
it, we find a position exactly suited to the design of 
Pallas, if we suppose him to have waited for the attack 
of Theseus at the northern extremity of Hymettus, 
two or three miles to the southward of Gargettus. 
Had the Sphettian road approached Athens from the 
south, it would have been absurd in Pallas to station 
his sons at a place six or eight miles to the northward 

* Amelesagoras ap. Antigon. Caryst. 12. See Topog. of 
Athens, p. 205. 

' See below in Sect. II. 

' The importance of Gargettus is shown by the frequent occur- 
rence of its demotic name in ancient authors and inscriptions. 
One of its demotse was the famous Epicurus (Diog. Laert. 10, 1). 
Stephanus (in v.) designates it as a ttoXcc koI Bfjfioc* At Kharvati, 
two miles to the south-east of Garito, on a sepulchral stone, are the 
following : ^Uwv KriwvoQ TapyiiTTtog — Krifay ^Uiavog Fapyi/rrcoc 
HUbty Kritafog Fapy^rrtoc— a grandfather, father, and son. 
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of the city, while he entered the plain near its oppo- 
site extremity ; thus placing between the two bodies 
not only a distance of sixteen or eighteen miles, but 
in the middle of that space, the city and the strong 
jgrouiid lying between it and Hymettus. which must 
have prevented either party from assisting the other ^ 
or even from knowing how he was employed. Sphet- 
tus, therefore, I am disposed to place in the northern 
part of the Mesogaea, and Cytherus in the south- 
em. 

Possibly Spata, not fiir from which are consider- 
able remains of a demus, may be a corruption of 
Sphettus, and may nearly indicate the site . of this 
ancient town. Such a central situation in the Me- 
sogaea seems the only one well adapted to the fact, 
that the Sphettian Way led round the northern 
extremity of Hymettus. . 
Cytherus. ' As to Cythorus there is none but the slightest 
indication of its locality. 'Elymbo CEXv/ittoc), a vil- 
lage situated a few miles inland from Anafyso, in the 
most considerable valley of this part of Attica, ap- 
pears from extant remains to have occupied the site 
of a demus of some importance. The village bears 
the same name as a remarkable mountain which rises 
above it on the north, and which has evidently pre- 
served its ancient appellation ', although not recorded 
in history. At some period of time, now probably 
very distant, the name of the mountain appears to 
have superseded that of the demus which stood on 
the site of the village. Here a fragment, of a dedi- 
catory inscription, contains the remains of a demotic 

^ Mount Olympus of Thessaly is now called "EXvfinog, 
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adjective, which will not admit of any restoration 
but KvOripiog K This situation of Cytherus at the 
southern end of the inland country, embraced by 
Paralia, would correspond perfectly with the suppo- 
sition of Sphettus having been at Spata, according to 
what has already been presumed as to the relative 
situation of those two places. 

Of the twelve townships, Epacria alone remains to Epacna. 
be located. Its district bordered upon that of the 
Tetrapolis of Marathon ^ ; and as the name indicates 
that it was mountainous, we are confined to the east- 
ern and south-eastern heights of Brilessus ; for the 
districts of Cephisia, Aphidna, and Rhamnus, pressed 
closely upon Tetrapolis to the north and west. 
Within those limits, the most remarkable situation, 
and that best adapted to have been the KaroiKia of 
the district in early ages, is Pikermi, where a strong 
position on a perennial stream, at a distance of four 
or five miles from the sea, added to some vestiges of 
buildings and several inscriptions, are proofs of a Hel- 
lenic site. That these vestiges are not greater may 
be attributed to the natural advantages of the place, 
which, though now occupied only by a Metokhi, 
caused a town to be here situated under the Byzan- 
tine empire, as demonstrated by churches and other 
remains ; among which are ruins of aqueducts, and 
the vestiges of a castle, on a height which forms 

* APXEI 

(KYe)HPIOSANEeHKEN. 
Mr. Finlay, to whom I am indebted for this inscription, remarks 
that there are many extensive and curious remains at 'Elymbo. 

' 'ETraicpta : ovofxa xutpag irXrifrloyTETpaTrSXeug Keifiivrfg^ Bek- 
ker. Anecd. Gr. I. p. 259. 
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the chief feature of the place *. The same advantages, 
which thus retained here a part of the population in 
the declining ages of Attica, are likely in early times 
to have made it the position of one of the twelve 
Cecropian cities. 

The name Epacria was employed as that of a dis- 
trict by Philochorus \ but probably as synonymous 
with Diacria, for such also is its meaning in the 
Etymologicum ^ From an inscription of an earlier 
time than that of Philochorus, Epacria appears to 
have been one of the Attic demi, near Plotheia and 
Halse*. 

1 Mr. Finlay remarks that " foundations of modern times extend 
over a circumference of two miles, and show that in no very dis- 
tant age Pikermi has been the most populous place in Attica, 
next to Athens." 

' ^cXo^opoc 3c r^c '^traKpiac (jirjal tov ^fjfiov, Stephan. in 

' 'A6ijra/ovc vaXai koi/lii^^ov olKovvrag irp&Toc KiKpwyp OT/voya- 
yittv Kar^Kiaey eig iroXiic dvoKaldsKa' koi tt^v rwy woXiTtay eiriovv- 
fiiav a^' cat/rot) KeKpoviav irpoariyopewe* ^vo ^e rerpairoKeiQ 
eicdXetrev, ek retraapfov iroXetav eKaripav fioipay KaratrnitraQ' rpetg 
hk rag Xoiirdg liraKpiBaQ d>y6fia<re' Kai fi irpoaE^rie X^P^' Tavraig 
rale Tpiaiv oyaovvyLioQ avToTig 'EiraKpia eicaXeiro. Etym. M. in 
'Eirafcpia xtapa. It appears that Cecrops gave the name of 
Cecropia to the principal city of the twelve, afterwards the 
Acropolis of Athens ; and that he classed the remaining eleven in 
three /xoipac, two of four cities each, and one of three cities. The 
latter portion was called Epacria, and its cities thelSpacrides. 
These cities probably were Epacria itself, which perhaps had an- 
other name, Aphidna, and Tetrapolis Marathonia. One of the 
two Tetrapolitan portions we may conjecture to have consisted 
of Cephisia, Deceleia, Eleusis, and Phalerum : the other, of 
Cytherus, Sphettus, Thoricus, and Brauron. 

* Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. No. 82. 



SECTION II. 

Tlie Demi of the plain of Athens. 

The demi, which immediately surrounded the city 
on the east, north, and west, were Agryle, Coele, and 
the exterior portions of Diomeia and the Ceramenses. 
Of these enough has been said in another place. 
Bordering on them were Alopece, the Lacciadse, 
Colonus, and (Eum. 

The situation of Alopece is ascertained from He- Aiopece. 
rodotus and iEschines ; the former of whom states it 
to have been near Cynosarges\ and the latter at 
eleven or twelve stades from the city wall *. Hence 
it appears to have been situated in the vale of the 
nissus, at the distance of a mile and a half from the 
ancient walls of Athens, and not far from Ambelo- 
kipo ; in which village some remains of an ancient 
building in the church may be those of a temple of 
Venus at Alopece, alluded to in an Attic inscription'. 

* ^AyxifioXlov eitri ratj/al ttIq 'Amiciyc 'AXa«rficjf(7t ayxov tov 
'HpaicXri'tov rov ey Kvvoadpyei. Herodot. 5, 63. 

' . . • TO ^ 'AXbtweK^ai \wpioyf o ffv dirwOev tov Tei\ovQ eydiKa 
rj ^dj^cjca trrdBia. ^schin. c. Timarch. p. 119, Reiske. 

' $. FiVTV\iavoy MaXXwvcov, iepaadfieyoy r^c *AX(i)7c- 

Kjai ^AfpoSirrig Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. No. 395. 

11 
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[sect. II. 



Colonus. 



Lacciadse.' The Lacciadae, or Lacienses, were on the Sacred 
Way to Eleusis, between the outer Cerameicus and 
the Cephissus '. They had the honour of being the 
demus to which the family of Miltiades belonged *. 

Colonus has been still more renowned by the 
verses of Sophocles, who was himself enrolled in this 
demus. Its situation was at ten stades from Dipy- 
lum, near the Academy and the river Cephissus '. 
Here was a sacred enclosure of the Eumenides, and 
a temple of Neptune, with altars of Neptune Hip- 
pius, Minerva Hippia, Ceres, Jupiter, and Prome- 
theus, together with heroa of Peirithous, Theseus, 
(Edipus, and Adrastus*. The temple of Neptune 
and the sacred grove were burnt by Antigonus, and 
Pausanias found there only the heroa and some of 
the altars. The two small, but conspicuous heights, 
which gave name to the spot, are easily recognized a 
little to the north of the Academy, between that site 
and the village of Sepolia; and a few remains of 
Hellenic buildings are still found upon the spot. 

(Eum Cerameicum was a demus distinguished, 
by its adjunct, from another (Eum, near Deceleia, 
sumamed Deceleicum. The name shows the former 
to have been near the outer Cerameicus ; and as 
Colonus and the Lacciadse were adjacent to the 
great cemetery on the north-west and west, it seems 



OSum Ce- 
rameicum. 



1 Pausan. Attic. 37, 1. See below in Section IV. 

* Plutarch. Cimon 4. Alcibiad. 22. 

' Thucyd. 8, 67. Cicero de Fin. 5, 1. SophocL CEd. Col. 
719. 

* Sophoc. CEd. Col. 499. Thucyd. 8, 67. Apollod. 3, 5, 
§ 9. Schol, Sophoc. in arg. CSd. Col. Pausan. Attic. 30, 4. 
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necessary to place (Eum to the south-west, between 
the Sacred Way and the northern Long Wall. 

The ThymoetadsB, Xypetseones, Peirseenses, and 
Phalerenses, formed the Tetracomi \ who had a tem- 
ple of Hercules common to the four demi *. The 
two former demi, therefore, were near the maritime 
city. 

The ThymoetadsB who derived their name from Thymoe- 
Thymoetas, king of Attica, possessed a port ; for we **^*' 
are told by Plutarch, that, according to the Athenian 
antiquary Cleidemus, Theseus here built some ships 
intended for his expedition to Crete, and that he 
chose this place in order to be free from the obser- 
yation of strangers *. Hence the Thymoetadae seem 
to have been the inhabitants of the small circular 
harbour at the entrance of the Strait of Salamis, 
which bordered on the demus of Corydalus, and 
which received the name of Phoron from the frauds 
there committed against the Athenian revenue*. 
Here we still find the foundations of a temple upon 
a height near the beach, and other remains at a 
quarter of a mile on the road to Athens, in a 
small plain belonging to a farm called Keratzini, 

* . . . . Tolg *Ad7ivri<n Tcrpaicw/ioic, oi Jjaay Ilecpacelc, 4>aXi7pc7c, 
SwrerewveCf 9v/xoira^ai. J^ Poll. 4, 10«5« 

' 'ExcX/^ot* drifwc Tfjg *ATTitcfjc Atto *^\i\ov ijpiaoQ' ovtoq S* airo 
"EXovc, TOTOV fiera^v ovtoq tov Heipaiiwc Kal rov TerpaKbtfiov *Hpa- 
icXciov, ey ^ tovq yvfJLviKovQ dyufj/ac eTiOetray rdig HavaOrfvaioic, 
Stephan. in v. 

' Plutarch. Thes. 19. 

* f«C <l>ufpwy \ifiiyaj og kanv ££w rwv trimeiioy tov vfxeripov 
i/iiropiov, Demosth. c. Lacrit. p. 932, Reiske. ol Kopv^aXetCi 
tlO' 6 ^wpwy Xc/i^v Kal if "^vrraXua. Strabo, p. 395. 

VOL. II. I> 
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which lies at the foot of Mount MgsAeos. Ves- 
tiges also of an ancient causeway, similar to that of 
the Sacred Way, and leading in the direction of 
the ferry of Salamis, are seen at the foot of the moun- 
tain. It is probably the ancient road from Athens 
to the ferry. The temple, of which the foundations 
remain, may perhaps have been the Heracleium com- 
mon to the four demi; and the same Heracleium 
which Ctesias and Diodorus mention as being on 
the Attic side of the Strait of Salamis, and on the 
heights above which Phanodemus relates that Xerxes 
was seated during the battle of Salamis ^ ; for although 
it is not in the narrowest part of the strait, the 
harbour was probably the point fipom whence the 
passage-boats to Salamis departed, as it is at the 
present day; whence the Heracleium became the 
most noted place on this part of the Attic shore. 

EcheiidiB. The domus Echelidae having been between Pei- 
raeeus and the Heracleium, in or near a marshy 
place, seems to have stood a little to the westward 
of the level, which surrounds Port Cantharus. Here 
was a statue of the hero Echelus, and here gymnic 
contests of the Panathenaea were held^. Xypete, 

Xypete. or the Xypetseones may possibly have stood at a 

* Ctes. ap. Phot. Myriob. p. 117. Diodor. 11, 18. Phano- 
dem. ap. Plutarch. Themist. 13. 

^ "Ej^cXoc, ^pwc ^ctpa 'Adrfvaioig riinjifievog' Kai Bfjfioc r^c 
'Arrcjcj/c 'Ej^fX/^ac, aird rov Keifiivov tXovc r^ roTry, ky ^ idpirrai 
TO Tov *Ex«Xov ayaXfiW irapa to tXog exeiv "E^cAoc koi *E')(€\iBai 
^fifioG &T0 "ExcXofi. Etymol. M. in "E^fXcc. See above, p. 33^ 
n. 2. These Panathenaea were probably the lesser, some of the 
chief ceremonies of which were performed in the maritime city. 
See Topog. of Athens, p. 567. 
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remarkable insulated height a mile from the head 
of the harbour of Peiraeeus, where are still seen some 
Hellenic foundations \ 

The principal demus of the plain of Athens, and Acham». 
the greatest in all Attica, was Achamae \ situated 
sixty stades to the northward of the city ^ and con- 
sequently not fer from the foot of Mount Parnes. 
It was evidently to the vicinity of the woods of this 
mountain that the Achamenses were indebted for 
that traffic in charcoal, for which they were noted 
among the ancient Athenians *. They possessed one 
of the most fertile plains in Attica * ; they enjoyed 
a high military character \ not unnaturally connected 
with roughness of manners ^ and they were so nume- 
rous as to furnish, at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, 3000 hoplitss, or a tenth of the whole 
regular infantry of the republic \ The Acharnenses 
had sanctuaries or altars of Apollo 'Ayvuvg, of Her- 
cules, of Minerva Hygieia, of Minerva Hippia, of 
Bacchus Melpomenus, and of Bacchus Cissus, so 



^ The demus of the XypeUeones was also called Tpota, , 
and according to Phanodemus, and others, Teucrus led from 
hence an Attic colony into Phrygia : from this demus therefore 
was derived the name of the celebrated Phrygian city. Phanod. 
ap. Dionys. Hal. Antiq. Roman. 1, 61. Stephan. in Tpota. 

' . . , . ^A')(apyac9 \wploy fiiyurroy rfjc *Arriiciyc twv Brf/juoy kuXov- 
fUvuv, Thucyd. 2, 19. 

' Thucyd. 2, 21. * Aristoph. Acham. 332. Schol. in 34. 

^ Lucian. Icaro-Menip. 18. 

* Pindar. Nem. 2, 25. Aristoph. Acham. 180. 

^ Etym. M. in ApvaxapveO. Senec. Hippolyt. 20. 

• Thucyd. 2, 13. 20. 

D 2 
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called because, according to the Acharnenses, the ivy 
{Kiatrog) first grew in this demus ^ 

The situation of the district of Achamge, if not the 
exact position of the town, is shown from two im- 
portant occurrences in ancient history ; the earlier of 
which gives strong reason to believe that the district 
was separate from the IIcSiov, or plain of Athens, or 
at least was such a distinct portion, or branch of it, 
as would afford a good defensive position to an in- 
vading force. 

When Archidamus was encamped with his Lace- 
daemonians at Achamae, in the first year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, he remained the whole time in order 
of battle prepared for an attack, and did not 
descend into the plain of Athens, with the view of 
provoking the Athenians to an action, because he 
hoped to reduce them to submission by laying waste 
the country, and by keeping them shut up in the 
city^. Archidamus had marched into his position 
at Acharnse, from (Enoe, a fortress on the confines 
of Boeotia near Eleutherae ^ ; from thence he moved 
into the plain of Eleusis and Thria, which he 
destroyed ; and after having defeated a body of 
Athenian horsemen who opposed him near the 
Rheiti, he proceeded, leaving MgaAeos on his right, 
through Cecropia * to Achamae. If Cecropia was 

* Pausan. Attic. 31, 3. Epigr. ap. Suid. in ' A-xapvEirriQ, 

* TvwfJL^ Be TOi^h Xiyerat roy 'Apx/^a/xov Trepi re tclq 'Axapvac, 
wc eg fiaxnv raldfievov /i£ivat, koX eq to UeUov eKeivri ry eafioXg 
oh Karalifjyai. Thucyd. 2, 20. 

' See Travels in Northern Greece, II. p. 375. 

.... tTTEira vpov^wpovv, kv liiiq. €\ovteq to AiyaXswv 
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the part of the plain which immediately surrounds 
Athens, having been so called because it had been 
the territory of Cecropia, when Athens under this 
name was one of the twelve townships of Attica, 
we are to suppose that Archidamus, after having 
defeated the Athenian horsemen, traversed the 
pass of Dhafni, or Mount PcecUum^ and skirted 
the hills from thence northward into the plain of 
Aehamae. 

In the celebrated enterprise of Thrasybulus, which 
rescued Athens from Lacedaemonian influence and 
from the tyranny of the Thirty, his first step was to 
march from Thebes with about seventy men, and to 
surprise the fortress of Phyle, as the most favourable 
post for further operations in Attica. The Thirty, 
after failing in an attempt to recover Phyle, formed 
a camp of cavalry and infantry at Aehamae; they 
then threw some men into Peiraeeus, and proceeded 
to take some treacherous and cruel measures against 
the opponent party at Eleusis, which fortress they 
wished to secure to themselves in case of disaster. 
Thrasybulus, when he had collected about 700 men 
at Phyle, suddenly, one morning, attacked the Athe- 



opoQy ^ia KiKpowiac cwc ch^Lkovto eg 'Ax«pvac. Thucyd. 
2, 1. 

Some of the MSS. of Thucydides have Kpoin-c/ac, others 
KsKpunrBiac; but KcfcpoTria appears to have been the reading 
which Stephanus acknowledged; for, like Thucydides, he de- 
scribes KeKpoTTia as a district (^ct^pa). Stephanus distinguishes 
(in vv.) the ^vXi; Cecropis, the x^P"" Cecropia, and the demus 
Kpunreia, and cites as to the last the authorities of Phrynichus 
and Androtion. 
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nians in their position at Acharnse, and totally 
defeated them ; soon afterwards, seizing upon Pei- 
rseeus with equal promptitude, he obtained such a 
position as soon enabled him to effect a revolution 
at Athens ^ 

That branch of the IIsSiov, or plain of Athens, 
therefore, which is included between the foot of the 
hills of Khassia and a projection of the range of 
Mgakos^ stretching eastward from the northern 
termination of that mountain, seems to have been 
the district of the demus Achamse. Khassia, which 
is situated immediately above this plain to the 
north-west, among the woods and precipices of 
Mount Fames, has succeeded to the importance of 
Achamse, as well as to the greater part of its com- 
merce in charcoal. 

The exact situation of the town of Achamse will 
perhaps be determined by future discoveries. Some 
Hellenic remains, situated three quarters of a mile to 
the westward of Menidhi, and which are not much 
more than sixty stades from the position of the 
Achamic gate of Athens, have generally been taken 
for those of Achamse; but Menidhi has every 
appearance of being a corruption of IlaioviSai, the 
accent being the same in both, and the conversion 
of n into M, as well as the dissolving of the two 
vowel sounds into one, being common in the forma- 
tion of Romaic words from the Hellenic. 
dri^^' A* ^ distance of three or four miles to the north 

of Menidhi, at the upper end of a long acclivity, 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. 2, 4. § 2. seq. Diod. 14, 32. 
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stands the Metokhi of St. Nicolas^ a small monas- 
tery dependent upon that of the Holy Trinity 
(*A-yia Tpiac), which is situated amidst the woods of 
the upper region of Mount Parnes. The metokhi 
is built in a strong situation upon the summit of a 
height, backed by the pine-woods of the mountain, 
and near the right bank of a remarkable torrent 
already alluded to, which descends directly from the 
summit of the mountain and flows along a brbad 
gravelly bed to the Cephissus. This position, though 
it retains no vestige of antiquity, corresponds with 
the description which Herodotus gives of Leipsy- 
drium, if we admit that Menidhi is the site of 
Paeonia or the Pseonidse ; for Leipsydrium was situ- 
ated above Pseonia \ It was noted in Attic history, 
as having afforded refuge to the party opposed to the 
Peisistratidse after the death of Hipparchus ; and it 
was fortified by the Alcmeeouidse, who were at the 
head of that party, but was soon taken by the Peisis- 
tratidae, after a battle in which the latter were suc- 
cessful. This being the only occasion upon which 
Leipsydrium is mentioned, the fortress of the Alcmae- 
onidae was probably only a temporary work. The 
situation is peculiarly well adapted for the object 
which the Alcmseonidae had in view, that of collect- 
ing their party in a fortified place from whence they 
could re-enter Athens in force. 

Following the foot of Mount Parnes from hence 
towards the pass of Tatoy, we find the remains 

' Aeiypv^piov to virep TlaiovlriQ reixiaayre^' evOavra oi 'A\- 
KfJLaibtviSai fcav kvl Toiai HeiaierrpaTi^^tn firi^avutfieyoi, &c. 
Herodot. 5, 62. 
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of two demi; of one at the village of Varibopi, 

(Bapc/iiroim,) of another at three quarters of a mile 

nearer to Deceleia. The latter maj perhaps be the 

(Eum, (Eum, which was called Deceleicum from its proxi- 

Dweiei- jjjj^y ^ Deceleia, and to distinguish it from the 

demus of the same name near the Cerameicus. 
Cephisia. The principal demus in the upper part of the Athe* 
nian plain was Cephisia ^ or Cepheisia, situated at the 
foot of Mount Pentelicum, nearly opposite to Achar- 
use. The modem name differs only from the ancient 
in the change of ^ into the kindred (i, Kti^twla or 
Ki|j3t|ff(a \ instead of Kii^iaia ^ Cephisia being one 
of the few situations in Attica, which enjoy the 
advantage of perennial fountains together with that 
of the vicinity of a woody mountain, was a fa- 
vourite summer-retreat of the wealthier Turks of 
Athens, unworthy successors of those Greeks and 
Romans who were formerly entertained here in the 
villa of the illustrious Athenian philosopher, who 

^ Krffpriffla 18 the form most frequently found in the an- 
cient authors ; but inscriptions of different dates, show that 
Ki7^i(rceic or Kiy^eccruic was the true orthography of the gentile 
of this demus. 

' Such is the written form of the word, though the Attic 
peasants disguise it in the pronunciation. The modern Greeks, 
even those not the most uneducated, pronounce tn like the 
English sh ; and in words ending in /a, accented on the penul- 
tima, they often remove the accent to the last syllable. To these 
corruptions the Athenians add another, peculiar to Attica and a 
few other places which were long in possession of the Franks, 
namely, that of pronouncing the K before £ or c like the Italian 
C similarly placed. Thus Kiy/3j;cr/a, in the mouth of an Attic 
peasant, becomes (to represent it in Italian) Civiscia. 



; 
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had adorned the place Tvith gardens, buildings^ and 
statues, and had made it the most agreeable retreat 
in Attica, in one of the most polished ages of Athe- 
nian society *. Some foundations and other vestiges 
of antiquity are still to be seen in the village of 
Kivisia. 

Stuart was the first to suggest that the village Athmonia. 
of Marusi, which is situated a mile and a half 
from Kivisia on the road to Athens, is the site 
of AHimxmum or Athmonia; for this demus appears 
to have been at no great distance from Athens, and 
the Amarysia, a festival in honour of Diana Amary- 
sia, whose temple was at Athmonia, to have been 
celebrated by all the Athenians ^ ; this surname of the 
goddess, therefore, may in the course of time have 
been substituted for the real name of the placed The 

^ Philost. Sophist. 2, 1. § 12. A. Gell. 18, 10. The latter 
author in another place (1» 2.) gives the following interesting 
account of Cephisia in the time of Herodes. " Herodes Atticus, 
vir et Grsecd facundia et consulari dignitate praeditus, arcessebat 
saepe nos, quum apud magistros Athenis essemus, in villas ei 
urbi proximas, me et CI. V. Servilianum, compluresque alios 
nostrates, qui Roma in Grs&ciam ad capiendum ingenii cultum 
concesserant : atque ibi tunc, quum essemus apud eum in villa 
cui nomen est Cephisia, et sestu anni et sidere autumni flagran- 
tissimo, propulsabamus caloris incommoda lucorum umbra 
ingentium, longis ambulacris et moUibus sedium porticum refri- 
gerantibus, lavacris nitidis et abundis et collucentibus, to- 
tiusque villse venustate aquis undique canoris atque avibus 
personante." 

' Pausan: 31, 3. Hesych. in 'A/Liapvcr/a et^Ad/jLovd^eiv, 
' The following inscription in very ancient characters was found 
near Marusi. HdPq? : APTEMIAdJ : TEMENd? : 
AMAPYHAJ : rc/icVoc according to the old Attic orthography 
for Ttfiivov^. 



tia. 
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Athmonenses had also a very ancient temple of 
Venus Urania K 
Hephses- The Hephsestiadffi, so called according to Stepha- 
nns from a temple of Vulcan which they possessed, 
appear from Diogenes Laertius to have bordered on 
the Cephisienses *. 

Arakli, a modern village, situated two or three 
miles westward of Kivisia and of Marusi, de- 
rives its name probably from the 'HpiiKXuov, or 
temple of Hercules, at Hephsestia, mentioned by 
the same author, and indicates therefore the site 
of that demus. The names Hephaestiadse, Athmo- 
nenses, ^thalidse, and DsedalidsB, seem, like the 
modem Khalkomatadhes, to have reference to the 
smelting of copper. It is probable, therefore, that 
this manufacture was carried on in all this part of 
the plain of Athens, from the earliest to a com- 
paratively recent period ; and that the ^thalidse and 
Daedalidse were demi not far distant from the Ath- 
monenses and Hephaestiadae '. 



^ Pausan, Attic. 14, 6. 

' Stephan. in 'H^ouor/a , , , , to ly 'H^aiorta^aiv -^lapiov^ u 
yeiTWV (^oppddev ^ oBoq i/ £K tov Krjijkiitndfnv Upov^ varodev to 
^HpaKXeioy ro kv 'H^aioria^oii'. Diogen. Laert. 3, 41 . 

' Hence it appears that the smelting of copper gave employ- 
ment to a large portion of the people of Attica in those early 
times, when the more difficult operation of producing iron from 
the ore was rare, and when arms and utensils were generally 
made of the former metal. 

The memory of this fact was preserved in the XaXiccm, an 
Attic festival in honour of Vulcan, and so called because he was 
said to have taught the working of copper in Attica. (Har- 

11 
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Stuart supposed, with some appearance of pro-Peieces. 
bability, that the modem Belikas (MTreXiicac), near 
Marusi, stands on the site of the n^Xti/csc : but there 
is a doubt on this question, arising from a remark of 
Stuart himself, who at a village called Koropi, in the 
Mesoghia, found a marble inscribed with the name 
of a Si}/Aorf7i: of the ancient Cropeia\ If the Cro- 
pidae^ therefore, were one of the Tricomi, with the 
Peleces and Eupyridae \ the Peleces were probably 

pocrat, £tym. M. in XoXiccia. J. Poll* 7) 105. Eustath. in I]. 
B. 552.) In the CEdipus Coloneus of Sophocles, reference seems 
to be made to a copper-mine at Colonus : 

XaXKovovQ o^og • v. 58. 

Kara^pdiCTTiy o^ov 
XaXKOiQ j3adpoT(Ti yfjdey e/^pii^wfiivov .... 

V. 1661. 

The Scholiast on the former passage adds ovtwq ^c eKaXeiTo dia 
TO iXrai fMiraWa )(aXfcoD cv KoXoiv^. So that the ancient 
workers of copper seem to have extended from Colonus as far as 
the foot of Mount Pentelicum. In the middle of this country 
stood the demus of the Hephaestiadae preserving in its name the 
recollection of an ancient tribe or division of the Attic popula- 
tion, at once social and sacred, which comprised probably the 
workers of copper in other parts of Attica, though this may have 
been the most important district. 

' Stuart Antiq. of Athens, III. p. xii. 

' "EwrvpiSai' ^rifiog AeoyriSoQ 0vX^c' 6 ^rffiorrfg "Ehirvpi^Tic, 
TpiKbffiovQ Be TOVTOVQ cfCoXovv, EvTTvpc^aC) KeKpoirl^ag (1. KpiMfirldag), 
QilXriKag, Stephan. in v. 

EvTvp/^ai* ^fjfiog Kal roTrog 'A^vjycrtv. Hesych. in v. 

£inrvp/3ai* Sfifiog 'AdriyaiiaVf J5ri iy *AO{ivaig vpSJTOv to wvp 
tvpiitrBiil <^tri Kara rov Zfjfiov tovtov^ rfjg £K*Xd/i\//eciic avTOv ycyo- 
fiiyrjg. Etymol. M. in v. 

It might be supposed from the two latter authorities that the 
demi were within the city, but "Adijyyaiyi iv *Adtivaig were often 
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in the Mesogasa. On the other hand, it is likely 
that the place where fire was said to have been dis- 
covered, was in the part of Attica more peculiarly 
connected with the worship of Vulcan. 
PaUene. Palleuo derived its name from Pallas, king of 
Paralia and Mesogsea, as appears from Plutarch, 
who relates that there was enmity between the 
people of PaUene and Agnus, caused by the resent- 
ment of the former against the treachery of the 
herald Leos of Agnus, when Pallas marched against 
Theseus*. The frequent occurrence of the name 
of PaUene in lapidary inscriptions, as well as in 
the ancient authors^, evinces the importance of 
the demus. It was chiefly noted for its temple of 
Minerva. From Herodotus we may deduce its exact 
situation. 

When Peisistratus landed with his sons and other 
adherents at Marathon, with a view of recovering 
the tyranny^ of which he had been deprived for 
ten years by the Alcmaeonidae, the latter did not 
disturb him as long as his operations were confined 
to the collecting of money and partisans ; but as 

employed for " in Attica." Thus the two Lamptrae, one of 
which was near and the other upon the southern shore of Attica, 
were, according to Hesychius, liiyLoi 'Ad^nycriv, and Suidas de- 
scrihes Marathon as to-koq *AdTivy(nv. 

1 Plutarch. Thes. 13. 

' Herodot. 8, 84. Androtion., Aristot. ap. Aristoph. Acham. 
234. Eurip. Heracl. 849. 1031. Theophr. ap. Diogen. Lafirt. 
296. Andocid. de Myst. p, 53, Reiske* Psephism. ap. Vit. X. 
Rhet. in Antiphon. Plutarch. Thes. 13. Athen. 6, 6. p. 234, F. 
Amelesagoras ap. Antigon. Caryst. 12. Hesych. in UapSivoc 
IlaWriyiBoQ, 
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soon as it was known at Athens that he was moving 
from Marathon towards the city, the Alcmseonidae 
marched out to oppose him. The adverse parties 
met, and halted near Pallene ^ As soon as the Athe- 
nians had dined and were occupied, some in playing 
at dice, and others in sleeping, their opponents fell 
upon them and put them entirely to the rout. Peisis- 
tratus, by way of strengthening his cause, ordered 
his sons to ride after the fugitives and assure them, 
of his clemency, and thus for the third time he 
became absolute master of Athens. Here it appears 
that Peisistratus had moved from Marathon before 
the Alcmaeonidae began their march from Athens. 
Pallene, therefore, where they met, was nearer to 
Athens than to Marathon, and it appears to have 
been near Gargettus ; for we learn from Euripides 
that the battle between Eurystheus, king of My- 
cenae, and the Heracleidse, in alliance with the 
Athenians, occurred near Pallene*; on which ac- 
count Eurystheus desired that he should be buried 
"before the temple of Minerva Pallenis*." From 
other authorities we learn that Gargettus was the 
place of sepulture *. We may infer, therefore, that 

* Herodotus says, " at the temple of Minerva Pallenis ;" An- 
docides, at the Pallenium ; the Scholiast of Aristophanes, at the 
Attic demus of the Pallenenses. 

* llaXXi^Wdoc yap ae/ij'oy eKTrtpHv nayov 

Ai'ac ^AddvaQ. Heraclid. 849. 

' Gavdvra yap fit da\lf£d\ ov to /lopvifioy 

A/ac TrdpoiOe irapdiyov IldXXrivihog. Ibid. 1030. 

* Strabo, p. 377. Stephan., Hesych. in TapyriTTOQ. Accord- 
ing to the Marathonian version of this transaction, the battle 
occurred in the Marathonia, and instead of Eurystheus having 



[ 
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the temple of Pallene stood immediately in face 
of Grargettus, and that Gargettus having been, as 

fled and been pnrsued in his chariot and slain by lolaus, at the 
Sdronian rocks in the way to Megara, from whence he had ad- 
vanced, he fell in action at the carriage-way, near the fountain 
Macaria in the Marathonia. Here his head was cutoff by lolaus, 
and buried, whence the place was afterwards called " the head 
of Eurystheus ;" his body alone, according to this legend, having 
been buried at Gargettus. 

The precise position of Pallene seems to be indicated by 
some Hellenic ruins, of considerable extent, on a height which is 
separated only from the northern extremity of Hymettus, by 
the main road into the Mesogaea. This place is about a mile 
and a half to the south-westward of Garito, near two small 
churches, in one of which Mr. Finlay found the following 
fragment : 

GEO^ANHS nAAA(HNEYS). 

This situation, where the roads of the Mesogaea necessarily unite in 
approaching Athens, is such a point as would be important, and 
often occupied in military operations : and accordingly we find 
that on three occasions, in the early history of Athens, Pallene 
was the scene of action ; first, when Eurystheus fought against 
the Athenians and Heracleidse : again when Theseus was opposed 
to the Pallantidse ; and a third time when Peisistratus defeated the 
Alcmaeonidae. 

The following inscription at Gheraki, midway between the site 
of Pallene and Kharvati, gives reason to believe that Iphistia 
was in this vicinity. 

AHS 

.... AAAAXOY 
(I)^ISTIAAHS. 

This demus has been supposed the same as the 'H^acoria^at, 
the chief support of which opinion is found in both having 
pertained to the tribe Acamantis ; but the different etymology 
of the two names is a sufficient argument for distinguishing 
them. The Hephaestiadas were named from Vulcan (Stephan. 
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appears from the name Garito, at the foot of Pente- 
licum, Pallene was immediately opposite to it at the 
foot of Hymettus. 

The last slopes of Mount Hymettus, and the decli- 
vities at the foot of it, furnished advantageous positions 
for villages ; and we find, accordingly, the vestiges of 
several demi in this situation. About midway, be- 
tween the site of Pallene and that of Agryle are the 
remains of a fortified demus, which has already been 
alluded to \ 

Following the same direction along the foot of 
Hymettus, there occur remains of other demi ; one 
at two miles to the south-east of that extremity of 
the city ; another near Kara, the former importance 
of which is • indicated by tumuli. Above Kara, in a 
retired hollow just below the highest summit of 
Hymettus, on the south, is the monastery of Karyes 
(Kapuaicy the waluut-trecs), above which are ancient 
quarries and some shafts of columns, which, after 
having been shaped, have been left unremoved from 
the quarry. The stone is of a much less brilliant 
whiteness than the Pentelic marble, and in some 
places may be called gray. The preference which the 
Romans appear to have given to^this marble over the 
Pentelic, may have been owing partly to the quarry 
being nearer to the coast, and partly to fashion, 
which seems to have had great influence over the 
wealthy Romans, since we find them transporting 
marbles from Phrygia, Libya, and Laconia, and 

in v.), the Ipbistiadae from Iphistius, ao Attic hero (Hesych., 
Suid. in v.), 

* Topography of Athens, p. 416. 
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even painting them for the sake of still farther 
variety'. 

Hymettus seems to have possessed mines of silver as 
well as of marble, and it is said that some of the shafts 
may still be seen *. All these works ceased with the 
Roman government : but nature remains the same ; 
the bees continue to extract its natural riches from the 
surface of Hymettus, and produce from the fragrant 
herbs of its dry and scanty soil the excellent honey 
for which the mountain was anciently renowned. 
NonnuSy an Egyptian poet, and Synesius, a bishop of 
the Cyrenaica, have recorded the fame of the Attic 
honey in the fifth century, when little else could 
be said of Athens ' ; it is still superior to that of the 
surrounding provinces of Greece, and the Hymettian 
apiaries are reputed to furnish the best in Attica. 

Trakhones and Asani, villages at the foot of the 
lesser Hymettus, on the road from Athens to Vari, 
retain many remains of Hellenic buildings in their 
vicinity ; and near the latter are some tumuli. In 

^ Plin. H. N. 35, 1. From the mention made of Hymettian 
marble by Latin authors, it appears to have been used chiefly 
in architecture. The great scantling of which the trabes Hymet- 
tise was capable, may perhaps have recommended it to them; 
though at flrst the Hymettian marble was probably used at 
Rome, as well as some other foreign marbles, because the resources 
of the Italian quarries were yet unknown. L. Crassus was the 
first who had Hymettian columns in his house ; they were only 
six in number, and no more than twelve feet long. Plin. H. N. 

36,3. 

' Chandler, (Travels in Greece, c. 30,) has described his jour- 
ney to one of these shafts ; it was in the pass between the greater 
Hymettus and Anhydrus, or the lesser. 

' Nonni Dionys. 13, 182. Synes. £pist. ad Fratr. ap. Ep. 
Grsec, Mut. p. 247> Cujac. 
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the part of the plain below Kara and Trakhones \ 
are remains also of a demus around Bekhami. 

On the opposite side of the lower plain of Athens, 
following the foot of the mountain which unites 
Fames with ^galeos, we meet with the remains of 
ancient constructions near Khaidari, not far to the 
northward of the hill of St. Elias at the entrance 
of the pass of Dhafni, formerly Poecilum. These 
probably are remains of Hermus, Hermi, or the 
demus of the '^Ep/ucioc ^. Several tumuli, and other 
vestiges of antiquity indicating the site of an import- 
ant demus, are also found near the village of Levi 
(A6/3^), 

At the foot of Mount iEgaleos, are considerable 
remains of a demus near the entrance of another 
pass, which leads across that mountain to Skarmanga 
(2ica/o/iayya), a metokhi of three or four cottages, 
which is situated upon the isthmus of a peninsula 
projecting from the eastern shore of the bay of 
Eleusis, and which now gives name to this part of 
Mount jEgaleos, anciently called Corydalus from 
the demus to which it belonged. The ruins there- 
fore at the entrance of the pass are probably those of 
the demus Corydalus. At some distance within the 
pass we find also the remains of a Hellenic fortress, 
which was evidently intended for the protection 
of this approach to Athens from the Eleusinian 
bay, and may have been a dependency of the 
same demus. 

* It will be more convenient to consider the ancient names of 
these demi in connection with those of Paralia. 

' Conf. Plutarch. Phoc. 22. Pausan. Attic. 37, 4. See below 
in Sect. IV. 
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SECTION III. 

The Demi of Pa/ralia and Me$og(Ba. 

Paralia and Mesogsea occupied together all that 
portion of Attica which lay to the eastward of 
Hymettus, and to the southward of Brilessus. 
There is some reason to believe that in and after 
the reign of Vespasian, when Athens was governed 
by a strategus under the Roman proconsul, all 
the eastern portion of Attica, consisting of Diacria 
and Paralia, including probably Mesogsea, was 
governed by another strategus \ 

Pausanias having been less particular with regard 



^ At Ealo-livadhi in Diacria, about midway between Rham- 
nus and Oropus, Mr. Finlay found the following inscription, 
Srpariyyoc ctt* rrfv x^P^^ ''^*' UapaXlav Gocj^upcroc *A\KifJLd')(pv 
MvfifitvovffiOQ, (TTt^aviidriQ viro r^c (iovXfJQ Kai rov Ziifiov, ayidrj^ 
K€v> On each side of this are remains of two inscriptions in 
smaller characters, and below them garlands of olive : they 
recorded the archonships under which the crparrfyoQ had been 
crowned. The following, which is the most perfect of the four, 
shows the form of them all, 'H /3ovX^ koi 6 ^fjfWQ crrparriyiivavTa 
kiri KKeo/idxov 6,p\ovroe» — Note of 1837. 
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to the topography of Attica than to that of the other 
provinces of Greece, making mention only of the 
demi which offered something remarkable in their 
mythology or local worship, we are under the neces- 
sity of trusting chiefly to Strabo for the arrange- 
ment of the Porcilian demi ; as to one important 
position on the coast to the eastward of Athens, 
he may however be corrected from Pausanias. 
The latter states Cape Colias and the temple of coiias. 
Venus, where the ships of the Persians were cast 
ashore after the battle of Salamis ^ to have been 
twenty stades from Phalerum^; whereas Strabo places 
that temple at Anaphlystus towards Sunium. But 
Stephanus, who generally follows Strabo and the 
scholiast of Aristophanes, confirm the vicinity of Cape 
Colias to Phalerum ^. It can hardly be doubted, there- 
fore, that there is some defect in the text of Strabo ; 
and that Colias was the promontory which is now 
called the Three Towers (rpctc Ilvp-yoi), and where 
are still found some remains of the temple of 
Venus. This is precisely the part of the coast 
upon which vessels would be thrown by such a 

^ Tiav Zt vavriyiiov ttoXXq vwoXa/itliiy dvefiog l^i^vpOQ tt^tpE ttjq 
'ArTucfji CTTC T^y ijiova ttiv KoXeofiiyriy KtaXidBa. Herodot. 8, 96. 

' dTrij(ei 5c icai crraCiovc eiKOtny aKpa KoiXcac* €c ravriji', (jSapiy" 
roQ Tov yavrucov rov MyBuyf KariveyKey 6 kXv^wv to, yavdyia. 
Pausau. Attic. 1, 4. 

' KbtXidc' aKpa Ijroi ^aXripoi dicri^, oirov Koi 'A^po^cn} KoiXtac* 
6 ie TOiroc ovriag KoXiiTat, eyKelfxeyoc ydp kvri (jIq ddXatrtray^ Kal 
Sfioioc iLyBpiatrov icoiX^. Stephan. in v. V. et Phot. Lex., 
Hesych. in v. Suid. in KoiXia^oc jcepa/i^ec* Eustath. in Dionys. 
Perieg, 

e2 
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wind, as appears from Herodotus and Plutarch to 
have blown on the day of Salamis ^ Disabled ships 
with a westerly wind could not have weathered 
Cape Zoster, had Colias been near Anaphlystus. 

Colias was said by some to have taken its name 
from its resemblance to the human foot ^ : but 
other etymologies were also given ^. Although 
chiefly noted for a temple sacred to Venus and the 
Genetyllides *, and for producing the best earth for 
making that pottery ^ in which the Athenians so 
much excelled ; it appears also to have been a place 
of considerable maritime commerce « : but there is 
no evidence of the Colii having been a demus, 
and Stephanus seems to show that they were within 
the limits of the Phalerenses ^ 

The angle of the bay on the western side of this 
promontory is the point where Athens is nearest 
to the sea-shore ; the direct distance being no more 
than three geographical miles. Adjacent to the 
beach in this place, is a marsh or lagoon extending 
towards the city. It is called Mysia, apparently an 
ancient name, and which may have been derived 
from a temple of Ceres Mysia which stood here ; for, 

* Herodot. 1. 1. Plutarch. Theraist. 14. 
' See above, p. 51, n. 3. 

' Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 52. Etyra. M. in KoiXid^oc 'A^po- 
dlrriQ. Suid. 1. 1. 

* Strabo, p. 398. Pausan. Attic. 1, 4. 

* Plutarch, de Audit. 9. 

* Ijv 3c Kal vavKXripia. Phot. Lex. 1. 1. 

^ ol hoiKovvTiQ KwXco/. Suid. 1. 1. According to Stephanus, 
KoXteZc or KtjXioi. 
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there was a peripteral temple of Ceres at Colias \ and 
Mysia we know to have been an epithet of Ceres *. 

The following is the order in which Strabo 
names the demi between the Peirseeus and Sunium ^. 
" On the coast beyond Peirseeus, are the Phale- 
renses, then the Halimusii, the jExonenses, the 
Halaeenses of iExone, the Anagyrasii, then the 
Thorenses, the Lamprenses, the jEgilienses, the 
Anaphlystii, the Azenienses. These are the demi 
as far as Sunium. Among them is the long Cape 
named Zoster, which is the first after the iExo- 
nenses ; then another, beyond the Thorenses, called 
Astypalaea. Before the former is the island Phaura, 
and before the latter Eleussa; near the iExo- 
nenses is Hydrussa : not far from Anaphlystus is 

the Paneium and the temple of Venus Colias 

the island Belbina lies in face of these places, and 
(that called) the rampart of Patroclus is near 
them. The greater part of these islands are unin- 
habited." 

The names Halimus * and Halse, although both Haiimus. 
indicating a maritime situation, are distinguishable 
in their import ; inasmuch as the former having been 



' Plutarch. Solon. 8. *A<ppo^lTris 'EiriKiaXid^oQ eaTiy lepoy kv t^ 

*ATTiK^f eoTL ^c Kai ^rjfiriTpog iepov 

avT6di TToXvaruXoy, Hesych. in KcuXiac* 

' Pausan. Corinth. 18, 3. 35, 3. Achaic. 27, 3. 

' Page 398. 

* Halimus had the honour of being the demus of Thucydides 
the historian. The following, according to Marcellinus, was 
inscribed on his monument among the Cimonian sepulchres in 
Ccele : OovKv^l^rig *Op6\ov * AKtfiovtriog eyda^e icclrac. 
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derived from ra aXc/ua \ (sea-weeds and depo- 
sits of the sea,) was probably situated on a part of 
the coast comparatively bold and projecting, whereas 
the latter name, pertaining to lagoons or salt-works, 
shows the place to have been on a low part of the 
coast. And this agrees with the position of Hali- 
mus deducible from Demosthenes, according to 
whom it was thirty-five stades from Athens *, or the 
same distance as Phalerum, which can only accord 
with a small projection of the coast, now called 
Cape Kallimakhi, at the back of which rises a 
small but conspicuous hill, crowned with a church 
of St. Cosmas (ayioc Koa/iac). Kallimakhi may be a 
corruption of Halimus. Here Pausanias notices a 
temple of Ceres Thesmophorus and Core *. 
Cape In order to follow the indications of Strabo with 

Zoster. 

regard to the other demi of this coast, it is neces- 
sary to begin by identifying Cape Zoster. This 
promontory (or peninsula, as it is more correctly 
described by Stephanus*,) we find at the propor- 
tionate distance between Phalerum and Sunium, 
which the description of Strabo leads us to expect* 
It is the most projecting point of the shore, and 
opposite to it is a low cultivable island, now called 
Fleva or Flega, larger than any other on this part 
of the coast, and exactly corresponding to the 
ancient Phaura. 

6\ifx6eic icai &\ifiovc • • • • xai yap airo rStv pdyivtav *FafivovQf 
^fijjiog Trig 'Arrtiqic. Etym. M. in v. 

^ Demosth. c. Eubulid. p. 1302, Reiske. 

' Attic. 31, 1. 

* Tfjg 'Attik^q iffOfiog, Stephan. in Zvtf<niip, 
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At Zoster on the sea-side were altars of MinerVa, 
Apollo Zosterius, Latona, and Diana, chiefly honoured 
by the sacrifices of fishermen'. 

The hill of Zoster terminates in three capes ; that in 
the middle is a low peninsula, which shelters on the 
west a deep inlet called Vuliasmeni. This probably 
was the place where stood the altars of the four 
deities. 

As ^xdne and Halse jS^xonides stood between ^xone, 

Halse. 

Halimus and Zoster, we may place the former at 
Asani, a corruption perhaps of MKone^ and Haled 
at Aliki ; this name, as in the instance of Halae 
Araphenides, being the ordinary Romaic form of 
Halse, and derived from the salt-marshes (and for- 
merly salt-works), which occupy a level behind a 
cape called Aghia, and where are found numerous 
remains of an ancient town, and among them a lion 
in white marble *. The lagoon of Halse is alluded to 
by Stephanus ** 

^ Pausan. Attic. 31, 1. Stephan., Hesych., Etynii M. in Zoio'- 
riip. Pausanias seems to place Zoster among the demi, but 
this is not confirmed by any other evidence, and is contrary 
to that of Strabo. The fish with which Athens was supplied, 
was chiefly procured on this part of the coast. The sea opposite 
JExone was noted for its red mullet {rplyXri), which is still 
caught there and known by the ancient name, though fiirapfiirovyi 
is more commonly used, answering exactly to the yevcidriQ of 
antiquity. See Sophron ap. Athen. 7, 21. p. 325, Cas. 

^ Mr. Finlay found on a sepulchral stele at Van 

..... Xodri . . . *AXaccvc. 

' 'AXai ^Apatf^rivi^ec Kal 'AXai Ai^iayiSeQ B^fjLOi .... torn ^c 6 
ifjfioc TfJQ *Apa(j>riyl^oQ fxera^v ^lyycwc rov irpo^ MapaOwyt Kal 
BpavphiyoQ' al S* Ai^wyl^eQ kyyvQ tov daTeof. Ian ^c Xifiyri iic 
OaXdtFtTfjs* Stephan. in y. 
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TraklibneSy a village a mile and half from Asani, 
on the road to Athens, was the position of another 
demus, but it was too far from the coast to have 
been among those enumerated bj Strabo, and the 
name, although bearing some appearance of antiquity, 
does not resemble that of any known demus ^ 

The Cape of Halae affords anchorage on either 
side to small vessels. Covering the southern bay 
is an island named Prasonisi, the Hydrussa of 
Strabo ; and around Zoster, as well as in the great 
bay to the southward, are some smaller islands, 
apparently those from which the Persian ships are 
said to have fled after the battle of Salamis, mis- 
taking them for Athenian ships *. At Tuvla, oppo- 
site to the island Prasonisi, on the shore of the 
bay included between the promontories of Halts and 
ZostcTy are some Hellenic remains, and others are 
traced in several places between that point and the 
Metokhi of Vari, as well as below this hamlet, as 
far as the shore of the bay of Vari. All these build- 
ings probably were within the demus of Anagyrus \ 



^ Perhaps ApaKovsQ may be the true name, and derived like 
that of port Peirceeus, from some colossal figures formerly exist- 
ing there. Mr. Finlay informs me, that one of the heights of 
Hymettus above Trakhones, which has been quarried to the very 
simimit, is now called Pani, and that upon one of its ridges 
are the remains of a temple. It was probably a TLavetoy^ or 
temple of Pan, whence the modem name of the mountain. 
Olympiodorus, in the life of Plato, (p. 1.) observes that his 
parents carried him to Hymettus, and sacrificed for himi (virep 
avTov) to Pan, Apollo Nomius, and the Nymphs. — Note of 
1837. 

* Herodot. 8, 107. 

' At Paleo Vari, between Tuvla and Vari, one of the compa- 
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and some pieces of columns in situ between Vari 
and the shore may have belonged to the Metroum 
noticed by Pausanias *. 

On the southern side of the summit which termi- Nym- 

phseuxn. 

nates the Hymettian range, and distant from Vari 
about three miles by the road, is the cavern or 
Nymphseum of Archedemus, first described by 
Chandler. This cave appears, from the remaining 
niches, sculptures, and inscriptions, to have con- 
tained altars of the Graces, Apollo, Pan, and the ter- 
rene deities ^ with basins cut in the rock for libations 
to them '. There is also a rude representation in 
relief, in a style of remote antiquity, of a man with 
an instrument in either hand. From an inscription 
found not far from the entrance of the cave, to the 
right, it would seem that the person thus repre- 
sented was Archedemus of Pherse, who being a 
Nympholept, or possessed by the Nymphs, fashioned 
the cavern at their instigation. The name is repeated 
six times in different parts of the caveni : some of the 
inscriptions are of a much later date than others, and 
two different dialects are employed, in one of which 



nions of Chandler (Trav. c. 31) copied an inscription which con- 
tained the word * AvayvpdtnoQ, 

* ^AvayvgatrioiQ Zk firiTpOQ Oewv iepoy* Pausan. Attic. 31, 1. 
Among the ruins at Vari are the remains of a colossal horse. 

* To these Mr. V7ordsworth adds Hersus, the god of vegetable 
increase. Athens and Attica, p. 195. 

* The Nymphseum of Ithaca is described as containing such 
basins : 

'El' Be KprirfipiQ re Kai a/i^(^p^6c tatriv 
AaiVoi. Od. 13, 105. 
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the name is Archedemus, in the other Archedamus \ 
The inscription first mentioned is of the later date, 
and consists of two verses ^ in the Attio dialect, which 
appear to have been added by some pious person who 
feared that the labours and memory of Archedemus 
might be obliterated bj time '. The earlier inscrip* 
tions are probably contemi)orary with the rude figure 
of Archedemus, and are of a date prior to the intro* 
duction of the long vowels at Athens, and when H 
was used not for iira, but for the aspirate *», The two 
dialects may be explained by the circumstance of Ar- 
chedemus having been an alien of Pherae, in Thessaly, 

^ The use of a for 17 by the Thessalians, is exemplified by 
many inscriptions found in that part of Greece. (See Travels 
in Northern Greece.) That Archedamus was a Thessalian, is 
proved by the coins of the Thessalian Pherse, on which the 
name is always written ^EPAIANy that is to say, in the same 
manner as the ^EPAIOZ or ^H PAIOZ of the cave of Van. 
Whereas the towns of similar name in Messenia, Achaia, Boeotia, 
and Crete, were all written ^APAI. Stephan, in ^apac. Pau- 
san. Messen. 3, 16. 30. 

<^paBaitn ffvfi^y ravrpov e^ffpyo. , aro. 
In one place there is ^Ap^iBafAog 6 ^epalog: in another 

*Apxc^i7fioc 
'Apxi^afjLOQ, 
' We have an example of the same kind of repetition, arising 
probably from the same cause, in the celebrated boustrophedon 
of Sigeia. 

* In one place in pro-Euclidean Attic letters we find ^Apxilifio^ 
6 ^epatoc Kai XoXKclBec Toig Nv/i0a(C oiKoBofieae, In another, in 
the native Thessalian of Archidemus, *ApxiBafAos 6 ^cpaloc icdirov 
Nv/i^acc e<pvTev(rcv. Each of these appears to have been a verse, 
as we commonly find in similar documents, especially of early 
times. There was probably a garden in front of the cavern, or a 
few plants immediately below the last-mentioned inscription. 
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T¥ho, having been {Mresented with the right of Attic 
citizenship, had been enrolled in the demus ChoUeidse ; 
hence, he wrote his name, and recorded his work, as 
well in the dialect of Attica as in that of his native 
country. It is natural to suppose that Archedemus 
dedicated his Nymphseum within the demus to which 
he belonged, and we may infer, therefore, that 
ChoUeidse occupied this district. 

Cape Astypalaea is indicated, like Zoster, by a con- Cape Asty- 
siderable island lying near it, which Strabo has 
noticed; this island, the ancient Eleussa, is now 
called Lagonisi or Lagussa : the identity of the cape 
and island is further confirmed by the name of Ana- Anaphiy- 
vyso ('AvajSuoroc) attached to a Metokhi where are the 
ruins of a demus, on the southern side of the cape ; 
this being precisely the situation which Strabo 
ascribes to Anaphlystus in respect to Astypalsea, 
and 'AvajSvaoc being plainly a corruption of 'Ava^Xu- 
<rroc \ Xenophon moreover indicates sixty stades as 
the distance between Anaphlystus and Thoricus 
across the woody mountain which lies between 
them; and this is correctly the distance between 
Anavyso, and the ruins of Thoricus at Theriko*. 

' By first shortening the double consonants, and then con- 
verting the into the kindred /3, as in Krifiriala from Kiy^iy^ca. 
The accents are the same ; always an important resemblance. 

' Xenophon proposed the erection of a fortress on the highest 
part of the mountain, in order to complete the defence of the 
Suniac peninsula. "Eori /xev yap ^wov frepl to. fxiraXKa kv ij 
irpoQ fjLEtrrifxPplay 6a\aTTij rct^oc ev 'Ava^Xvor^, ecm S* ey TJ wpog 
apKToy Tei')(pc iv QopiK^' ani^ei Si ravra 6.w* AWr/Xofv iifjupl ra 
kiriKOVTa orct^ia. £i oiy Kal iv fiia^ rovrtav yivoiTO inl rf 
v'^XoTaT^ B>/<rfffyg rpiroy tpvfia^ (fvvjikoit* ay to. cpya etc ty e£ 
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Herodotus also mentions Anaphljstus and Thori- 
cus as forming the boundaries of the Suniac angle 
of Attica '. 

The three principal capes of this coast, Zoster, 
Astypalaea, and Sunium, being ascertained, we have 
to search for Anagyrus, Thorse, Lampra, and iEgilia, 
between Zoster and Astypalaea; and for Azenia 
between Astypalaea and Sunium. 
Lamptra. Lampra, or rather Lamptra, (for so we find it 
written in demotic inscriptions,) seems to have pre- 
served its name in Lamvrika, a village situated 
between three and four miles from the coast, at the 
south-eastern extremity of the Hymettian ridges. 
This place was distinguished by the name of 

Aafxwrpa KaOvTrBpOev Or Upper Lamptra, from AafiirTpa 

vTTevBpOev or wapaXioQj the Lower or maritime Lam- 
ptra, which occupied probably a valley situate two 
miles to the eastward of Van. This valley indeed, 
according to the order of names in Strabo, would 
seem to have belonged to the Thorenses, but in 
placing Cape Astypalaea next to the Thorenses, he 
shows that he has not been particular in naming the 
Thowe. places in their order. There is some appearance like- 
wise, that in placing Zoster next to the iExonenses, 
and Astypalaea next to the Thorenses, he adverted to 

hirdyTUfV riav Tii\i»>v* icai ei n htrBdvoiro TroXe/xifCOv, (^paxv ay eiri 
eKaoT^ etc to der^aXcc airox(*fp^(Tai, Xenophon de Vect. 4, 43. 44. 

' wc d Tfjg *ATTiKijc dWo tdvog koI fiil 'AOijvalo 

yefioiaro rov yovvov tov 'SiovviaKov, iiaWov kg tov itovtov rriy 
aKpriv avi-xpyray rov airb QopiKov fJiexP*^ 'Aya^Xv^rov Brjfxov, 
Herodot. 4, 99. Scylax merely describes Anaphlystus as a for- 
tress between Peiraeeus and Sunium. Scyl. p. 21, Hudson. 
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promontories at Halse and Thorse. The latter demus 
therefore stood perhaps at a small projection and bay 
midway between Vari ^ and Anafyso. jEgilia may iEgiiia. 
have been situated at Tzurela, the site of a ruined 
village on the shore at the foot of Mount 'Elymbo. 
To the north of 'Elymbo, and between it and the 
vale of Kuvara, rises the highest of the Paralian 
summits. The western portion of it bears the same 
name as a part of Hymettus^ namely Pani, the origin 
of which denomination is explained by a very beau- 
tiful and extensive cavern in the lime-stone rock, 
much celebrated among the modem inhabitants of 
Attica, and probably not less among the ancient 
Athenians, although no traveller has yet observed 
any remains of their works in the cavern ^ It is 
doubtless the Paneium, or sanctuary of Pan, which 
Strabo describes as situated " somewhere about 
Anaphlystus ^" The eastern part of the same 
mountain is called the mountain of Keratea, from 
a village of that name, one of the largest in 
Attica, which occupies the valley on its north-eastern 
side. 

Azenia having been the only demus mentioned by Azenia. 
Strabo between Anaphlystus and Sunium, seems to 
have occupied a narrow valley terminating in the 
western division of the bay, of which Sunium forms 

* Vari seems to be a corruption of Thorce^ which has moved 
into the Anagyrasia. 

* It is described in Hobhouse's Travels, Letter 27. 

' IIcpc ^£ *Ava^\voTov itrri koX to TLavtlov .... ITpoiceirai hi 
KoX TovTtMfy rijy rOTrcuv BiXjiiya yfjaoQy ov woXv diriodty Kai 6 
TJarpOKkov xapo^' eprifioi Ee at TrXeitrrai rovnov* Kcifxypayrt de 
Kara to "^vyioy aKpay, &c. Strabo, p. 398. 
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the eastern cape. The island now called Gaidha- 
ronisi, which lies a little to the westward of thk 
bay, in fece of Sunium, was evidently the island or 
rampart of Patroclas (IlarpoicXov v^<ro^ or riarpoxXov 
XapaS), the original name of which is not known : 
that reported by Strabo and Pausanias having been 
attached to it from the time only when Patroclus, com- 
mander of the ships of Ptolemy Philadelphus, built 
a fortress in it, daring the operations which he car- 
ried on in this sea, in alliance with the Athenians, 
against Philip son of Demetrius, king of Macedonia ^ 
The word x^P^^ changed by the usual Romaic 
change into ^^apajca, has been transferred from the 
island to the adjacent shore of Attica, and to the bay 
included between them. Ten miles to the south of 
the island of Patroclus, in the entrance of the 
Saronic Gulf, is another island, very lofty and diffi- 
cult of access; this is the ancient Belbina, now 
called St. George CA-ycoc Fcwp-ytoc). 
Sunium. Suuium occupied the southern promontory of 
Attica, now called, from the ruined temple on its 
summit, Cape Kolonnes (KoXowatc). This promon- 



* ^ovvLoy wXiovTi 2e ic to npotrbt Aavpiov ri tori, 

cj'Oa TTOTE *Adrivaloie ^v apyvpov fUraXKa Koi vfjtroc eprifiog ov 
fxeydXrf, IlarpoicXov icdKovfiivri* tuxoq yap ^Ko^ofiiiaaro kv avr^ 
ical j(apaKa efidWeTO IlaVpojcXoc, oc Tpiiipetrtv cttcttXci vavap')(ps 
AiyvTrn'aic, &c UroXefiatoc 6 (IlroXe/ia/ow) tov Adyov rifuopeiv 
eoteiKev *AdrivaloiQ Sre (T<l>i(ny ^AvriyoyoQ b Arifitirpiov orpaTiq, 
re avTOQ lafiEliXrfKwg etf^deipe r^v x^P^^ '^^^ vavalv afxa c/c 
daXdtrtnig KaTtipytv. Pausan. Attic. I, 1. HarpoicXov vfiaog' 
wg UpoKOviitnoQ^ ovTia XlarpoKXovriviOQ* irapa Trjv ^ArriKyy, Ste- 
phan. in v. 
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tory is lofty, steep, and rugged on every side, except 
the south-west, where is a beach and a small bay, 
with an island at the entrance. The temple stands 
on the extreme and highest point. 

Sunium was one of the principal fortresses of 
Attica, but seems to have been unfortified mitil the 
nineteenth year of the Peloponnesian war, or at 
least to have been at that time in a dismantled 
state ; for we learn from Thucydides that a fortress 
was. then erected for the purpose of securing the 
passage of the ships laden with provisions for 
Athens '. The entire circuit of the walls is traceable, 
except where the rock is so precipitous as to furnish 
a natural defence. These walls are constructed of 
the most regular kind of Hellenic masonry ; were 
flanked with square towers, and enclosed a space of 
something more than half a mile in circumference. 
The temple was a Doric hexastyle ; but none of the 
columns of the fronts remain. The original number 
of those in the flanks is uncertain ; but there are 
still standing nine columns of the southern, and three 
of the northern side, with their architraves, toge- 
ther with the two columns and one of the antae of 
the pronaiis, also bearing their architraves. The 
columns of the peristyle were 3 feet 4 inches in 
diameter at the base, and 2 feet 7 inches under the 
capital, with an intercolumniation below of 4 feet 
] 1 inches. The height, including the capital, was 
19 feet 3 inches. The exposed situation of the 
building has caused a great corrosion in the surface 
of the marble, which, like that employed in the 

' Thucyd. 8, 4. 
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buildings of Thoricus, was probably brought from 
the ueighbouring mountains; for it is less homo- 
geneous, and of a coarser grain, than the marble of 
Pentele. The walls of the fortress were faced with 
the same kind of stone. The entablature of the 
peristyle of the temple was adorned with sculpture, 
some remains of which have been found among the 
ruins. North of the temple, and nearly in a line 
with its eastern front, are foundations of the Pro- 
pylaeum or entrance into the sacred peribolus : 
it was about 50 feet long and 30 broad, and pre- 
sented at either end a front of two Doric columns 
between antse, supporting a pediment. The co- 
lumns were 17 feet high, including the capital, 
two feet ten inches in diameter at the base, 
with an opening between them of eight feet eight 
inches. The situation of Sunium, as well as 
two passages in Aristophanes, would lead us to 
expect to find here some remains of a temple of 
Neptune * : but no traces of any third building are 
visible, and we must conclude, therefore, that here, 
as in the temple of Minerva Polias at Athens, 
Neptune was honoured only with an altar. There 
can be no doubt, as well from Pausanias as from 
the fact that Sunium was peculiarly sacred to Mi- 



Acvp* eXd* eg x^pov, w ')(jpv(TOTpiaiv\ J 
^e\<l>iyu)v liiliuiv ^vviapaTt. Aristoph. Equit. v. 556. 
^vviapare he <^ kv r^ SovW^ apSivTaL koX ev^oyrai, Schol. 
ibid. 

Qi ^vyiipaKE X^V ^^^i UeXapyiKe, 

Aristoph. Av. V, 869. 
(3 2ovvcepafCc* itrki wepi opviOiay 6 Xoyog^ ayrl rov ^vviapare* 
Schol. ibid. 
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nerva, that the extant ruins are those of a temple of 
that deity \ 

As Sunium partook of the fate of the rest of 
Attica at the time of the invasion of Xerxes, and 
must have been peculiarly exposed to the Persian 
fleet, any temple which may have existed at Sunium 
previously to that period could hardly have escaped 
the general destruction of the sacred buildings by 
the Persians. The present temple, therefore, was 
probably built in the same brilliant period of art 
intervening between the Persian and Peloponnesian 
wars, (or about the middle of the fifth century before 
Christ,) when the Parthenon and the temple of the 
Bhamnusian Nemesis were also constructed. 

The coast of Attica to the northward of Cape Mount 
Kolonnes is rugged and barren, and rises into hills, *^'*™' 
covered for the most part with trees and brush- 
wood.^ The southern part of this ridge, which 
extends from the bay of Sunium to Thoricus, is the 
celebrated Mount Laurium, which furnished the 
greater part of the silver coined in large quantities 
in Attica during several centuries, but which was at 

' Xifiiiv T£ Trapair\ev(TaVTt Tijv aKpav Ictti kuI raoQ 'AO/yi^ag 
J^vviaSoQ iwl Kopv<l>rj rfig aKpag, Pausan. Attic. 1,1. 

ly vXaev tTrtort izoyrov 
7rp6^\rifi aXu'Xverrov, UKpav 
viro vXcLKa 'Siovylov, 
TQQ Upag OTTMQ irpoffti- 

iroifx av *Addvag, Sophocl. Aj. 1235. 

ij re Sovriov 
A/ac 'Addvag aQg virdpyvpoQ nirpa. 

Euripid. Cyclops, 292. 

VOL. II. F 
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last SO much exhausted, that the old scoriae were 
worked a second time. Of these scoriae, and of 
the pits from whence the ore was taken, numerous 
remains still exist ^ 

Stuart has already recognised Laurium in its 
corruption Legrana or Alegrana ^ a raetokhi of the 
monastery of Mendeli, situated in the centre of the 
" Suniac angle '." 

Besa. The demus Besa received its name probably from 

the forest in which it stood^ and appears from 
Xenophon to have been situated about midway 
between Anaphlystus and Thoricus*, thus corre- 
sponding exactly in position with the valley of 
Aghia Katerina, where a torrent which rises in the 
northern continuation of Mount Laurium flows 
longitudinally through these mountains, and joins 
the sea in the bay of Azenia. 

Island Parallel to Mount Laurium, and distant from two to 

Macns. 

four miles from the shore, lies the long narrow island 

* The Athenians obtained silver from Laurium in the time of 
Peisistratus (Herodot. 1, 64). They divided the AavpiufTiKtf 
TTpotroBog or profit of the mines among themselves, until Themis- 
tocles persuaded them to apply it to the expenses of the navy 
(Herodot. 7, 144. Plutarch. Themist. 4). It continued to be a 
part of the public revenue during the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. 
2, 55. 6, 91) ; but in the time of Xenophon, when the mines were 
farmed by private persons, it had greatly declined in productive- 
ness (Xenoph. Memorab. 3, 6. § 12). In the time of Augustus, 
the mines were abandoned (Strabo, p. 399), and they continued 
in the same state under the Antonines. Aavpiov, evOa wore 
^AdriyaioiQ Jjy apyvpov ficVaXXa (Pausan. Attic. 1,1). 

2 The first step of the corruption of Aavpiop i. e. into Adypioy 
is like that of EvptTrog into "'Eypnrog. 
^ See above, p. 60. n. 1. 

* See above, p. 59. n. 2. 
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anciently named Macris, or the island of Helena, 
and now Makronisi \ Its length, seven geographical 
miles, is considerably greater than Strabo attri- 
butes to it; but his description of it as rugged 
and deserted, is perfectly applicable, and it served 
probably for the pasture of cattle, as it does at pre- 
sent in common with many of the other uninha- 
bited islands of Greece. 

The coast to the northward of Sunium, although Port of 
rocky and barren, abounds in sinuosities which 
fiimish several good harbours. The principal of 
these are Porto Mandri and Porto Rafti. The 
former was the harbour of Thoricus: the extent 
and commodiousness of the latter identify it with 
the Port of Prasise, from whence the Athenians 
maintained their sacred communications with Dolus ; 
an intercourse to which they attached particular 
importance, as well from religious as from commer- 
cial and political considerations. The name of 

* UpdKeiTai ^e rrjc irapaXiaQ rauriyc ^po fxey tov OopiKov Koi 
Tov '!^vylov, vfiaoc 'EXivri, Tpa')(eia Kal eprifxoc, irapafiiiKriQ 6trov 
e^riKoyra (naBlovg rd fifJKog. Strabo, p. 399. N^cot Be 'A0i;- 
vaioiQ oh rrd/^pbf Tfjg x^P^^ eiffiy' ri fiey HarpOKXov KaXov- 
fiivri' TO, Be eg abr^y HBri fxoi BeBriXiaraf aXXri Be vnep ^ovviov, 
TTiv 'ArrtK^v iy apiarepq, irXiovffiy' eg Tavrrjy anoftfivai Xeyovaiv 
'EXiyrjy fiera r^v SXtoaiy tov 'IXiov, koi Bia tovto oyofxd iariy 
*EXiyrj r^ yri<r^. Pausan. Attic. 35, 1. eKaXeTro Be McucplQ Bia 
TO fifjKOQ, Stephan. in 'EXcVi;. Strabo agrees with Pausanias, 
inasmuch as he supposes the island to have been named after 
Helene, wife of Menelaus ; but, contrary to that author (Lacon. 
22, 2), he applies the speech of Paris to Helene (II. F. 445), 
to this island; and adopts the tradition, that the name was 
changed from Cranae to Helene, and tov eKel yeyitrdai ri)i' /i/£ci/. 
Homer assuredly meant Cranae near Gythium. 

f2 



Port 
Panonnus. 
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PrasifB still remains in that of Prasa, a small 
island in the southern division of the harbour, and 
its site is shown by some remains of antiquity on 
the adjacent shore. 

About midway between Sunium and Thoricus is 
the harbour now called Panorimo, which thus 
answers both in name and situation to the Panor- 
mus placed by Ptolemy between Sunium and the 
temple of Minerva at Halae Araphenides ». 

Thoricus, besides its principal harbour of Porto 
Mandri, had a sheltered creek on its northern side 
now called Vrysaki, or Frango Limiona, between 
which and Porto Rafti is another anchorage, named 
Dhaskalio. The latter corresponds to the port 
between Thoricus and Prasiae, which received the 
Lacedaemonian fleet in the twenty-first year of the 
Peloponnesian war^ but the particular name of 
which the historian has not recorded. 

Strabo enumerates the demi on the eastern side 
of Attica after turning the Cape of Sunium as 
follows : Thoricus, Potamus, Prasia, Steiria, Brauron, 
Halae Araphenides, Myrrhinus, Probalinthus, Mara- 
thon ' : besides which there appears from Stephanus 
to have been a place called Phegeus, bordering on 
the Marathonian district *. 
Thoricus. Of these places Thoricus retains its ancient name 
unaltered, except by the change common both 
among the ancient and modem Greeks, of o into € : 
it preserves also to this day considerable vestiges of 
that importance among the Attic towns which in 

' Ptolem. Geogr. 3, 15. » Thucyd. 8, 95. 

* Strabo, p. 398. 399. * Stephan. in 'AXa/. 
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early ages made it one of the twelve cities, and 
which in the twenty-fourth year of the Peloponne- 
sian war caused it to be fortified \ The remains of 
its fortifications are still to be seen at Theriko 
(Gcpiicoc) : they surrounded a small plain, which ter- 
minates in Porto Mandri, and may be traced follow- 
ing the crest of the hills on the northern and southern 
sides of the plain, and crossing it on the west. A 
height rising above the small harbour of Frango 
Limiona, which is separated only by a cape from 
Porto Mandri, seems to have served as an acropolis : 
below it, on the northern side, are the ruins of a 
theatre, of a singular form. 

PLAN OF THE THEATRE OF THORICUS. 




In the plain to the westward of this curious mo- 
nument are the remains of a quadrangular colon- 
nade, the length of which on the upper step of 
the stylobate was 105 feet, and the breadth 48 



^ Xenoph. Hellen. 1, 2, § 1. 
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feet. The columns are Doric, fluted only two or 
three inches at the top and bottom of the shaft. 
They are three feet four inches in diameter at 
the bottom, and a fourth part smaller at the top; 
the height, including the capital, was eighteen 
feet and a half. There were fourteen columns 
on the long sides of the building, and seven on 
the others. There is no appearance of any cella 
within the columns; and the only remains of the 
edifice in situ are the lower part of sixteen columns * : 
A widened intercolumniation in the middle of each 
of the long sides of the peristyle, and the remains of 
some columns within the area different from the 
exterior columns, seem to show that the edifice was 
a stoa in the agora of Thoricus, and, as would seem 
from the dimensions, a Eicaro/uTrcSoc <n-oo *. All the 
buildings of Thoricus, even the fortifications, some 
parts of which exist to a considerable height, were 
constructed of a coarse white marble from the 
neighbouring hills, similar to that employed at 
Sunium. 

We may presume that although the demi of the 
eastern side of Paralia, mentioned by Strabo, touched 
the coast in some part of their respective districts, 
yet that some of the towns themselves, as well as 
some of those enumerated by the geographer on the 

* For the drawings of this building, see the Inedited Antiqui- 
ties of Athens, c. 9. 

' According to the measurement of Mr. Bedford, the upper of 
the two steps of the stylobate, in the long side, was 104 feet 
eight inches and one-tenth : the corresponding line in the front 
or breadth of the Parthenon is, according to Stuart, 101 feet 
one inch and seven-tenths. 
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southern shore, may have been at a small distance in 
the interior \ 

Potamus was celebrated for the sepulchre of Ion, Potamus. 
son of Xuthus^ and appears from history and 
ancient monuments to have been a place of some 
importance^. Dhaskalio was probably its harbour, 
and the demus itself we may place at the ruins 
named Paleokastro or Evreokastro, situated on a 
height surrounded by torrents two miles to the south- 
west of Port Dhaskalio, a little to the south of the 
village Dardheza. 

Steiria, following the order of names in Strabo, steim. 
stood between Prasiae and Brauron. In fact> we 
find the remains of two demi on the shore of 
Porto Rafti; one on a peninsular height in the 
southern division of the bay, the other on a low 
point at the entrance (rf the north-western bay. 
The former we may presume to have been 
PrasicBy the latter Steiria. Of these two demi, 
Steiria was probably the largest, as the main route 
from Athens to this great harbour was named the 
oSoc 2T€iptoici. Plato mentions one of the Hip-« 
parcheian Hermse, as having stood on the Steiriac 
road*. 

Stuart, judging from the modern name, placed AmpM- 
Amphitrope at Metropisti or Metropitzi, a village*™^®* 
two miles to the south-west of Paleokastro. 

' It is evident at the same time, that Strabo did not intend to 
name any but the maritime demi, as he adds, tovq S' kv t^ fieaoyaiq, 
li\fiovQ r^c 'Arrtic^c fJ'aKpov eiirelv ha to TrXfjdoQ, p. 399. 

' Pausan. Attic. 31, 2. 

* V. Meurs. de Pop. Att. in Uora/jLog, 

* Hipparch. 4. 
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Bimnron. jf Diq two villages Called Vraona and Paleo 
Vraona indicate the situation of the district of 
Brauron, the ancient town, having been not far from 
the sea, stood probably near the harbour which 
takes the name of Livadhi, from a marsh extending 
a mile inland, which receives the torrent of Vraona, 
and at the head of which stands a church formed out 
of an ancient temple ^ On the heights immediately 
above this place to the north-west, are considerable 
vestiges of an ancient town, sufficiently near the sea 
to justify the enumeration of Brauron among the 
maritime demi by Strabo, as well as the oy^^eaXov 
BpavpCjva of Nonnus ^ Here therefore we may place 
Brauron, and the temple at the head of the marsh 
may be that of Diana Brauronia, for Strabo clearly 
distinguishes this temple from that of Diana Tauro- 
polus at Halae Araphenides '. 

P»M». At Prasiae there was a temple of Apollo, and the 

sepulchre of Erysichthon, son of Cecrops the first,, 
who was said to have died here, on his passage from 
Delus, whither he had conducted the Theoria, or 
sacred commission *. The harbour of Prasiae takes 
its modem name of Bafbi from the remains of a 
colossal statue of white marble, seated on a chair, 
upon a steep conical island in the entrance of the 
harbour, and which is vulgarly supposed to bear 
some resemblance to a tailor {pa^rnq) at work. The 

^ Mr. Flnlay found in this church a marble inscribed in 
archaic characters KXcc^oi 'Apr€(/ic^i) kvidriKEv. 

' *Ay\icLkov Bpav/ooiva, Kevripiov 'l0ty£i'€/ac. Dionys. 13, 
186. 

* B/oavpoiv, OTTOv TO TTJg BpavpittvlaQ 'Aprc/Xi^c iepovj Koi 'AXai 
*Apa0}7ve^£C» onov to r^c TavpoiroXov, p. 399. 

* Pausan. Attic. 31, 2. 
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Statue, which was originally about twelve feet high, 
is of a workmanship which appears to indicate the 
decline of the arts, and was probably that of a Roman 
emperor. 

Mesogcea^ being one of the most fertile parts of 
Attica, abounded with demi, as their vestiges still 
attest ; and some of them we may presume to have 
been among the most important of Attica. Kera- prospaita. 
tea, the chief modern village, appears from extant 
remains, and an inscription found among them, to 
have succeeded to Prospaita \ From stronger evi* 
dence Myrrhinvs appears to have been at Meronda Myrrhmus. 
(Mip/iovra) \ which name is probably a corruption of 
Mv/opivouvro. In this case, the name Myrrhinus will 
seem to have found place in the text of Strabo, 
instead of some other, as a maritime demus between 
Halse and Probalinthus ^ 

^ Oc (oirc)aivec r^ *AaK\r)T'nf avideaav UpoaTaXrioi 
'AyaOacoc 'AyaOap^ov, Kpirdf^avroQ OEojxyiifAoyogy Ae^iOeoQ Kpc- 
TO^avov, "EvyiKOi Oeofivfifxovoc, Gco^ai^roc GeoycW^ov, *A/i£iWac 
*AfJiti\pioVy QeofivifaTTiQ QeayeviBoVf ^Ayadap'xpg ^Ajxeixl/loVf Awro- 
rX^c ^Ayadalovy Aeiveac Ac^iX/^ov, and several other names 
not legible. Copied by Mr. Finlay at MeyoXi; AvX^ near 
Kerat^a. The former name coupled with the inscription seems 
to indicate that here stood a temple of ^sculapius. Pausanias, 
however, notices only a temple of Demeter and Core at Pros- 
paita. 

' See Boeckh (Ins. Gr. Nos. 100, 490). In the former in- 
scription, mention is made of a temple of Diana Colsenis, whose 
worship at Myrrhinus is noticed by Pausanias (Attic. 36, 1), 
and by the Scholiast of Aristophanes (Av. 874). Mr. Finlay found 
at Meronda an inscription in fifty- five lines, but so much obli- 
terated that he could distinguish little more than 6 MvpfiyovaioQ 
in the middle of it. 

' Phegeus appears from Stephanus (in 'AXai) to have been in 
this situation* 
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Agnua. An inscription found at Markopulo gives the pre- 

sumption that it occupied the site of Agnus \ and 
the modem importance of the situation is well suited 
to a demus, the name of which occurs frequently in 
the ancient authorities. It may indeed be alleged 
that the letters of Alciphron give reason, in two 
places, to suppose that Agnus was much nearer 
to Athens ^ and that the story of Leos the 
Agnusian herald, who betrayed the stratagem of 
Pallas to Theseus, in consequence of which the 
Pallantidae were surprised at Gargettus, and a lasting 
enmity followed between the Pallenenses and Ag- 
nusii, favours the opinion that Agnus was near Gar- 
gettus and Pallene. These arguments, however, are 

* . . . . vXl^ric ^AyvovaioQ, Copied by Mr. Finlay at Mar- 
kopulo. 

' lireKiOfidaaixey AE^ifxa^ta Kara tov ')(pverovy tneyanrdyf ifg evrl 
TTfy " Ay voy Karioyri vXijaloy rfig Meyiijipoyog olKiag, 1, 39. Wi 
Xafiiitv rffy ervpiyya ical ret KVfifiaXa ^Ke trepl irpb^Ttiv (fivXaxi^y Tfjg 
yvKTog iirl roy j^pvaovy trreyufiroy toy ein Trjy "Ayyoy, eyda (n/fX' 
(iaXeiy fijxiy aXX^iXoig E^etnac Kal to eyrEvOey airo ^Kipov Xapovai 
KXvfjiiyTiy Trjy ETOipay ayEiy wapa tov veonXovToy Qripiirifl^riy Toy 
Al^wyia. 3, 8. Here we may observe, 1. That the word is 
"Ayvoc, not 'Ayyovg, ovyrog, which was the name of the demus. 
2. That the place alluded to seems plainly to have been in the 
suburbs of Athens, like Scirus, another resort of such ladies as 
are supposed to have written these letters, (ev Be t^ Tdwf tovt^ 
al TrSpyat EKadil^oyTo, Stephan. in S/c/poc.) The place intended 
seems indeed to have been not far from Scirus, which was about 
a mile from Dipylum on the Sacred Way (see below in sec- 
tion IV). But most probably, the printed text of Alciphron is 
erroneous in both places : for in one the Vatican MS. has iirl tov 
aypov instead of ettI t^v "Ayvov (see Alciph. Epist. Wagner, II. 
p. 36) : the true reading in both instances, therefore, seems to 
have meant nothing more than " Golden Lane, leading into the 
fields." 
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not decisive. The authority of the imaginary epis- 
tles is very slight ; and there is nothing in the posi- 
tion of Markopulo at variance with the story of 
Leos. 

A sepulchral inscription near Karela records the P»aiua. 
name of a demotes of Pseania \ and another has been 
found at Spata \ the supposed site of SphetttiSy which 
is about three miles distant. Upper and lower 
Paeania were probably therefore in this vicinity, but 
the numerous remains of antiquity along this side of 
Hymettus render it difficult to fix the exact posi- 
tion. Kokhla, where are seen the remains of the 
statue of a colossal sheep, and Kursaladhes were also 
the positions of demi, and Velanidheza towards 
the eastern coast above the site of Hake Am- 
phenides^. This may possibly be the site of Phi- 
laidse, which demus appears to have been not PhUaidse. 
far from Brauron, as Philseus son of Ajax, from 
whom the demus was named, dwelt in Brauron*, 

* *Vi^oK\riQ NavorcicX^ovc HaiavuvQ, Copied by Mr. FinJay 
near Karela. 

' Ai7^o0(X(oc) . . rifito nai(av(£vc). Copied by Mr. Finlay 
at Spata. Names compounded of AijfjLog were common in Paea- 
nia ; among them was that of Demosthenes the orator. 

' Here a stele has lately been found, on one side of which is a 
bas relief in archaic style, representing a bearded hoplita with a 
staff or spear in his left hand. Below is epyov 'ApitrroKXiogy 
and on a basis *Apierriovog, The form of the y, \, c> is A U J 
This Aristocles seems to be the same, who was the maker of a 
dedication, of which the basis exists at Gheraki near Kharvata. 
Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. No. 23. He lived in the beginning of the 
fifth century b. c, and his son Cleoetas was one of the great 
artists of the age of Pericles. Pausan. Attic. 24, 3. Eliac. 
post. 20, 7.— Note of 1839. 

* PJutarch. Solon. 10. 
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and Diana was known to the Philaidae by the name 
of Brauronia ^ 
Ve^' A presumption of vicinity may be deduced from 
two other demotic inscriptions found in the Meso- 
gaea, one of which recorded the name of a demotes 
of Cephale*, the other of Deiras or the Deira- 
diotse *. 

Of the former, the exact position may perhaps be 
determined by remains of the temple of the Great 
Grods, as the Dioscuri were entitled by that demus *. 
The Deiradiotae would seem, from the name, to have 
been situated in a pass or hollow between two 
heights. 

Papa Anghelaki, a village at the north-eastern 
extremity of HymettuSy may possibly be the site of 
Angele. 

Remains of ancient buildings have been observed 
at 'Etosi, a metokhi in the hills between Pikermi 
and Bafina ; and others near the mouth of the river 
of Bafina : the latter may have been no more than a 
maritime dependency of Araphen. 

^ Schol. Aristoph. Av. 874, where for ^tXcdrac read ^CKathai. 
Filiati or Filiates is a name found in many parts of Greece, and 
the mistake therefore occurred easily to the Scholiast. 

' A name followed by Kf^aX^dcv was copied among some ruins 
near the Yraones by Professor Ross of Athens. 

' • apcov AeipahutTTii, Copied by Mr. Finlay at 

Keratea. 

* Pausan. Attic. 31, 1. 
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The Demi of Diacria and Mount Fames. 

Proceeding beyond the Paralia along the eastern 
coast of Attica from south to north, the demi which 
occurred, according to the enumeration of Strabo, were 
Probalinthus, Marathon, Tricorythus, Rhamnus^ Of 
these, Probalinthus, Marathon, and Tricorythus, with 
the addition of another place named (Enoe, formed 
the Tetrapolis, — one of the twelve districts into 
which Attica was divided until the time of Theseus, — 
where Xuthus, son-in-law of Erechtheus, is reported 
to have ruled before that period, and where the 
Heracleidse obtained refuge when expelled from the 
Peloponnesus. Its name we may presume to have 
been derived from the equality of the four comse 
which formed it, differing in this from the other 
eleven districts, in each of which there was a sin- 
gle commanding city. After the reform of Theseus, 
the name of Tetrapolis fell into disuse: the four 
places which composed it became Attic demi ; and 
Marathon obtained so great a superiority over the 
three others, that the whole district became generally 

* Strabo, p. 399. 
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known by that name \ The application of a single 
denomination to this portion of Attica in every age, 
arose from the distinctness of its natural boundaries, 
which are the sea, and on the opposite side the 
heights of Brilessus andDiacria, which inclose on every 
side the plain of Marathon and the valleys branching 
from it, and which send forth roots, extending to the 
sea, and bounding the bay of Marathon to the north 
and south. The principal shelter is afforded by a long 
rocky promontory on the north, now knovm by the 
name of Stomi, and anciently, as appears from Hesy- 
chius, by that of Cynosura ^. To the south, the extre- 
mities of the mountains meet the sea at the end of a 
narrow maritime plain three miles in length, which 
branches from that of Marathon, and they fall so 
gradually as to present no very defensible impedi- 
ment to the communication between the Mara- 
thonia and the Mesogsea. 

Towards the interior the plain branches off into 
valleys, each of which terminates in a pass leading 
over the rocky heights which close the Marathonian 
basin in that direction. In the southern of these 
two valleys stands the small village of Vrana (Bpa- 
voc), situated on a height at the foot of Mount 
Aforismo ('A^opi(T/uoc), one of the minor summits of 

* 'El/ T^ MapaOCjyi is the expression applied by the Greek 
writers of every age, from Herodotus to Pausanias, to indicate 
every part of the Tetrapolitan district and shore. " The parts of 
Marathon about CEnoe," {Mapad&voc to. wepi Trjv Oivoijv,) is 
an expression of Lucian. (Icaro-Menip. 18.) 

* Kvyoffovpaf ^vXri AaKoviKrj, Kal &Kpa tov Mapaddvoc irpbg ti)v 
£i;/3oiav TtTpafiyLEvn^ koX ttclq xtptrotihfiQ TtnroQ. Hesych. in 
Kvvoaovpa, V. et Phot. Lex. in v. 

11 
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BrUessus, and which, like Argaliki (ApyaXtiKi)^ a 
similar summit to the south-east of the former, is 
covered with woods of pine, intermixed with a few 
other trees. In the northern valley are the hamlets 
of Seferi (2e^£/oi) and Bei (Miteii), near its entrance, 
and higher up Marathona (Mapadwva^), the largest 
village in the district. These two valleys are sepa- 
rated from one another by a hill called Kotroni 
Korpc^vY}), very rugged, but of no great height. To 
the north and north-east the plain extends to the 
distance of between two and three miles from the 
shore ; but the northern portion is separated from the 
rest by a large marsh, which extends from the rocks 
of Cape Cynosura to Mount Koraki or Stavrokoraki 
(2rovpo*co/oajc(), a round naked rocky height, which 
rises abruptly to a considerable elevation from the 
northern side of the plain, leaving only a narrow 
passage between its slope and the edge of the marsh. 
At the entrance of this vale, a little within the pass, 
stands the hamlet of Lower Suli (Korw-SoiXi). 
Upper Suli is a larger village on the adjacent moun- 
tain, in the road leading to Grammatiko. There 
are four passes leading out of the Marathonian dis- 
trict; one, into the Mesogsea, along the narrow 
plain already mentioned, and across an extremity of 
Mavronoro, which is the south-eastern summit of 
the Brikssian mountains ; a second, from Vrana, over 
Mount Aforismo to lower Stamata, and thence into 
the northern part of the plain of Athens ; a third, 
from the extremity of the vale of Marathona, over 
a prolongation of the same mountain to the upper 
valley of the torrent of Marathon, or district of 
Aphidna ; the fourth, from the plain of Suli into the 
territory of Bhamnus, through a narrow opening in 
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the rocky hills, which terminate seaward in Cape 
Cynosura. 

Three places in the Marathonid,n district parti- 
cularly retain vestiges of ancient demi. These are — 
1. Vrana. This place is situated on a height forti- 
fied by the circuitous ravine of a torrent, which 
descends from the elevated vale of Bapendosia situ- 
ated between Pentelicum and Argaliki : this tor- 
rent is generally lost in the centre of the great 
plain, which it sometimes inundates, and may then 
reach the marsh adjacent to the sea-shore in the 
southern part of the bay. A little below Vrana are 
seen four artificial tumuli of earth, one considerably 
larger than the others ; and in a pass at the back of 
the hill of Kotroni, which leads from the vale of 
Vrana into that of Marathona, there are some 
remains of an ancient gate. This gate stands 
exactly in the hollow, which formed a natural 
passage for the ancient road, leading from the 
demus in the former valley to that which occu- 
pied the latter ; and appears to have been connected 
with the foundations of a rude wall, five feet in 
thickness, which are traced for near three miles in 
circumference, enclosing all the upper part of the 
valley of Vrana, together with a part of the foot of 
Mount Aforismo at the back of that village. These 
ruins are now known by the name of r\ /uavSpa t^c 
ypaiag (the old woman's sheepfold). At my first 
visit to Marathon, in the year 1802, I observed the 
remains of three statues at the ruined gate ; and I 
could decipher the words OMONOIA A0ANATH, 
and riYAH, upon two of its fragments. From Mr. 
Fauvel I learnt that the inscription, when more 
complete, had been as follows : — 
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OMONOIAZ AeANATHZ 
nVAH 

HPnAOY o xnpoz 

ElZ ON EIZEPX 



The attachment of Atticus Herodes to his native 

•f 

demus Marathon ', as well as to Cephisia, has been 
recorded by Philostratus ^ ; who farther states that 
Herodes displayed extraordinary marks of grief for 
the loss of three favourite servants, who had been 
educated by him, and to whom he had given the 
names of Achilles, Memnon, and Pollux (IloXv- 
Scv/cfjc) ; that he placed statues of them in the cha- 
racter of hunters in the fields and woods, and at the 
fountains; and that he engraved inscriptions in 
memory of them, in which curses were imprecated 
upon those who should injure the statues \ It seems 
evident, therefore, that the three statues at the gate 
between Vrana and Inoi represented these three 
favourites of Herodes. 

One of the inscriptions of Herodes, in honour of 

* The following inscription, found at Athens, and showing 
that Herodes was enrolled in the demus of Marathon, was pub- 
lished by Spon and Chandler. Toy apyiepia rwv Se/Jaflrwv 
Tt/3. K\avhiov 'Attikov *H/)w^i;v MapaOwviov ff 'Ayrioxlg (fivXrj 
6.pidriK£y Evyoiac eveKey koI svepyefflaQ rfjc elg riiy narpl^a* 
Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. No. 382. 

■ Mcret rA iy rjf Uaiutyif;^, ^itirdTO fiey 6 'Hpw^iyc €V rjf 'Arriicp 
wapa TovQ <j>i\TaTOVQ cavr^ ^fifwvc MapadcDi^a icai Kri<l>riaiay, 
Philost. Sophist. 2, 1. § 12. 

* eMyaQ yovy dvcr/Oei c^wv Oiypwvrwv re jcai TtdrjpaKorwv Kal 
QnpaaovTwv' rdg fxey kv Bpvfioicy tuq 5* ctt' dypoic, tqq de irpdQ 
TJiydiQt '•ac ^€ viro aKialq wXarccvwv, oIk tKjiayCJQ, &X\d ^vv apaig 
rov TreptKoxl/oyroQ ^ Kiyi\aoyTOQ, Ibid. § 10. V. et LucianDerao- 
nax. 24. 33. 

VOL. II. G 
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Poljdeucion, (for this appears from the inscription to 
have been the real name,) was found upon a headless 
Hermes, in a ruined church at Kivisia, about the year 
1750, by Mr. Dawkins, who presented it to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford '. Chandler informs us, that Wood, 
the companion of Dawkins, saw another marble 
relating to the same subject at Kivisia, and a third 
at Suli, near Marathon ^. 



^ This inscription is curious for its exact conformity with the 
words of Philostratus : it is curious also, as a specimen of the 
affected style of the chief patron of Athenian literature under the 
Antonines ; and as a proof, therefore, of the declining taste of 
that age : "Hpaic IloXv^ft/ic/aiv* raiaSi ttot ey rpio^iQ avy trot 
iir£(rTpf<l>6fifiy' irpoc Oeuty koI fipunay^ ootiq iT o i\wy rdv \iipoyf 
fJiiliroTt. fiiToxeivfiffTiQ Tovrtay tC koL tclq rovrwy T<oy &ya\fidrtay 
elKoyag icai rcc/uac ^ffnc {/ KadiXoi fj fieTaKtivoirif rovr^ f^^Te yfiy 
Kapirdy ^ipeiv fxiire ddXaffffay TrXwrrly elvai, KaKiHg re aTroXitrdai 
avToifc KoX yiyoQ, "Ooric Be Kard ^wpay t^yXdrnay jcat reifiwy ra 
diaddra, Koi av^wy diafxiyotf rroXXh Kai dya6a elyai tovt^ koi avr^ 
Kal £Ky6yoic' XvfAiiya<rOai Be fxriBe Xwfiriffaadai firiBey^ rj LTcoKpovcrai 
if avyQpavvai ^ inty\iai rfjc fiop<l>fjc Kal tov ayiifiaTO^' d Bi tiq 
ovrai TTOiiicreif ff avrrj Kal ewl tovtoiq apd. On another side of 
the same marhle : 'AW* ify rd re iircOc/iara rwy fxaptjiwy acriyri 
Kal CLKEpaia koX rd VTrotrTrifi&ra rdc /Sao'cic, ^C CTroc^/Oijo'av, icai ey 
irpwria ye Kal enl irpu>TOiCt ootiq rj Trpoerrdieiey erep^ rj yywfXTfc 
&pieiey fj yywfiri trvfijidXoiTO wepi tov roxmay n $ KiiyriBfiyaL ri 
tTvy^vOfjyai, Harm. Oxon. II. 60. p. 107. Boeckh, C. Ins. 
Gr. No. 989. 

' Harm. Oxon. II. p. 13. Chandler's Travels in Greece, 
c. 34. Fourmont copied the inscriptions on the two marhles, 
which Chandler mentions. They are fragments, and, when 
complete, appear to have been mere repetitions of the inscrip- 
tion which is at Oxford. One of these, like that narble, had 
two inscriptions on the same stone. A fourth fragment copied 
by Fourmont at Suli has the following words : 

IloXv^cvic/aiva, By av& v\ov etrrep^ey' Kal eyOdBe 'HpiaBric fJie 
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As the gate appears to have been an entrance 
into the enclosed space of ground which I have 
described, at the head of the valley of Vrana, 
there can scarcely be any doubt that the wall of 
this enclosure is the work of Herodes, and that the 
space which it comprehends is that district of He- 
rodes (HpwBov o x<^poc) which was alluded to as well 
in the inscription upon the gate, as in that which 
has been published in the Oxford marbles. It would 
seem from the words of Pliny that Marathon no 
longer existed as a town or village a century before 
the time of Herodes \ So that the site and all 
around it may have been the private property of 
Herodes. His intention in enclosing so large a 
piece of ground is not very apparent: the words 
cic ov €(9€|0)^(o/i8voc) show that the inscription con- 
tained some injunctions to those who entered the 
inclosure. We are told by Philostratus that Herodes 
died at Marathon ; that he had directed his freed- 
men to bury him there, but that the Ephebi of 
Athens transported his body on their shoulders to 
the city, and that he was interred in the Panathe- 



idriiceVf on ivda^e Koi Trcpc diipay elxov, A fifth fragment, copied 
by the same French traveller, at Markopulo, contained also the 
name of Polydeucion ; and a sixth, at Kifisia, appears to have 
supported a statue of the same favourite of Herodes, erected by a 
woman named Poseidalcia, the words on it being, UoXv^ivKliava 
HoffeiSakKia rby ^iXrarov r^ 'Hpw^p Kal eavrfj. A seventh frag- 
ment, copied by M. St. Martin at Rhamnus, and much better in 
1832 by Mr. Wordsworth, (Athens and Attica, p. 37.) is a dedi- 
cation of Polydeucion to Nemesis, by Herodes, 6 dpiyf/ag koi 
0cX4<rac lac vi6y. Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. 990—995. 

* Rhamnus pagus, locus Marathon. Plin. H. N. 4, 7 (11). 

g2 
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naic stadium, one of the great monuments of his 
munificence. 

Three quarters of a mile to the south-east of the 
Tumuli of Vrana, at a spot where a torrent from the 
summit of Mount Argaliki enters the plain, there is 
a rising ground, upon which are the traces of a 
Hellenic wall, comprehending a quadrangular space 
of small dimensions, and apparently the peribolus 
of a temple belonging to the demus which stood 
at Vrana.. 

There are also the remains of an ancient road 
over-against this spot, at the foot of the hill of 
Kotroni. 

Below these two points, the plain expands to the 
shore of the bay, which is near two miles distant 
from the opening of the valley of Vrana. It is 
moderately well cultivated with corn, and is one of 
the most fertile spots in Attica, although rather 
inconveniently subject to inundations from the two 
torrents which cross it, particularly that of Mara- 
thona. Lucian, in a passage already cited, alludes 
particularly to the fertility of the lands near (Enoe *, 
and an Egyptian poet of the fifth century has cele- 
brated the vines and olives of Marathon*. It is 
natural to suppose that the vineyards occupied the 
rising grounds ; and that the olive-plantations were 
chiefly situated in the two valleys, in which some 
olive-trees are still growing : for, as to the plain itself, 

* Icaro-MeDip. 18. 

* Kat rifuvoQ fia&vBepBpoy iXatoKOfjiov MapadCJyog. Nonni 
Dionys. 13, 184. 

BoTpvQ iXaiiievTOQ ic^ivix^i) Mapaddyo^. Id. 47, 18. 
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the circumstances of the battle incline one to believe 
that it was anciently as destitute of trees as it is at 
the present day. 

2. Another of the four demi of the Tetrapolis 
stood at the head of the valley of Marathona, where 
are several dispersed vestiges of Hellenic buildings 
near a fine source of water, which is carried by an 
artificial channel to a mill on the banks of the river 
or torrent of Marathona, and from thence across that 
torrent to the village of Marathona, where it is con- 
sumed in the gardens or for domestic uses, the tor- 
rent itself being often in a state insutficient or unfit 
for such purposes. The spot where the fragments of 
antiquity are seen is called Inoi \ which being pre- 
cisely the same sound as that of Oivoi? according to 
Romaic pronunciation and accent, shows that here 
was situated CEnoe, one of the four demi of the 
district. 

There were two demi of the name of (Enoe in 
Attica ; one near Eleutherae, of , the tribe Hippo- 
thoontis ; the other at Marathon, belonging to the 
iEantis ^. 

A story relating to one of these demi gave rise to 

the Attic proverb of Oivaioi tt)v yapaSpav^ or Oivo»| 

Tijv yapaSpav. It was Said that the people of (Enoe 

1 Chandler (c. 36) heard something of this name ; hut he has 
erroneously written it Nonoi, instead of Ninoi ; for as to the 
initial N, that can hardly he considered a mistake, heing the final 
letter of the word errrjy {eIq Trjv) adhering to the ancient name. 
Thus Icaria has now hecome Nikaria. The ancient name, how- 
ever, of the Marathonian demus, has not undergone this corrup- 
tion ; the natives heing perfectly aware that the name of the 
place is not Nocvot;, hut Oiroij. 

* Straho, p. 375. Harpocr. in Olyorj, 
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diverted the course of a torrent for the purpose of 
watering their lands, but that the torrent suddenly 
swelling caused great damage ^ ; whence the proverb 
was applied to those who bring misfortunes upon 
themselves, in obtaining supposed advantages, or to 
such as inflict injuries under the intention or pre- 
tence of beneficence. 

(Enoe near Eleutherse could not have been the 
place alluded to in the proverb, having been situated 
upon a lofty height, inaccessible to any inunda- 
tion. It referred, therefore, to the Marathonian 
(Enoe : nor could there be any place more exposed 
to such accidents, than the demus which stood 
at the head of the narrow valley of Marathona; 
for it was situated near a torrent still noted for 
the quantity of water which is sometimes brought 
down by it, and for the mischief caused by its 
occasional impetuosity. In the autumn of 1805, 
the torrent carried away some of the houses of the 
village of Seferi, and destroyed cattle and corn-fields 
in the great plain below ^. ^ 

The retired situation of CEnoe^ at the extremjity of 
the valley of Marathona, accounts for its omission by 



* Demon, ap. Hesych. in Oivaioi rriv xapd^pay, V. et Suid. 
in Oiyori rijv x* 'O Kaprradioc tov Xayak)y, was a similar pro- 
verb (Suid. ibid.) ; the people of Carpathus having introduced 
hares into their island, which were before unknown there, the 
hares devoured all the produce of their fields. 

' Soon afterwards I found the appearance of this village quite 
altered from that which it had presented to me on two former 
visits to Marathon ; some of the houses had disappeared, and new 
buildings had been erected on an eminence on the opposite bank 
of the river. 
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Strabo, who, in enumerating the demi near the coast, 
might naturally neglect a place on the extreme verge 
of the Marathonian district, not in sight from the 
shore, and four miles distant from it. 

3. The third place ivhere we find the manifest 
remains of an ancient demus, is in the plain of Suli, 
upon an insulated height not &r from the pass which 
leads to Ovrio-kastro, the ancient Rhamnus. These 
appear to be the ruins of Tricorythus, or Tricorinthus : 
for the plain of Suli being separated from the great 
plain of Marathon by the marsh, at the same time 
that it communicates with that plain by the pass of 
Kato Suli, and is included within the same theatre 
of mountains, was evidently one of the four divisions 
of the Tetrapolis or Marathonian district : and the 
situation agrees exactly with the order of the mari- 
time demi in Strabo, where Tricorythus immediately 
precedes Rhamnus. From Aristophanes and Suidas, 
it appears that Tricorythus was tormented by gnats 
from a neighbouring marsh \ In the summer the 
inhabitants of Lower Suli are driven by this plague 
and the bad air into the upper village of the same 
name. 

The order of names in Strabo having been found 

^ . . • . c/iir/c itrriy fjdri Tpucopvaia, Aristoph. Lysis t 1032. 
^Efinlc' KiJyoiirc TropaTrX^o'coi' (oiv^cov vapa Toic v^acriv yiydfjievoVf 
ofioioy KiJviOTif [iel^ov Be rti vtpioyjj ical Kara to fiitrov XevK^ 
trepa^wafiiyev, Xiytrai Ifivlc TpiKopvaloj u>i ey TpiKopiyd^ toX- 
X&v kfinihiay yiyofxiytayf iari yap iLXaia^riQ Kal Kadvypoc o roiroc. 
Suid. in iftvig, 

Callimachus, in a fragment (ap. Suid. in MapaOtDv), gives to 
Marathon the epithet of kyydTiog, which Suidas explains hy 
KadvypoQ, The Scholiast of Plato (in Menexen. 10) describes 
Marathon as airi\<i>y rwy 'Adi^vwv arailovg TpiaKOfflovCf ry ^iiaci 
Tpa\vcf BvaiTnra<rro£i e')(iay iy kavr^ iri^Xovcy r£voyij, XlfivaC' 
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correct through a large proportion of the Attic coast, 
or from Phalerum to the Marathonia, we may fairly 
presume that Probalinthus, the first demus of the 
Tetrapolitan district named by him, occupied the 
southern extremity of the Marathonian plain, where 
a narrow branch of it stretches, as already stated, 
along the foot of the Brilessian range, and sepa- 
rates it from the sea-shore. The position of this 
demus was probably determined by some sources 
at the foot of Mount Argaliki^ which collecting 
in the plain form a marsh, occasionally augmented 
by the torrent of Vrana, and having a discharge 
by a rivulet into the sea. A little above this dis- 
charge is a small rising ground in the marsh, now 
called TO vriai (the island), in which I found several 
cippi or sepulchral columns standing in a certain 
regular order, together with the remains of a sarco- 
phagus, the fragments of a female statue seated in a 
chair, some shafts of columns, and a Corinthian 
architrave. Here also have been discovered some 
highly finished busts of Socrates, Lucius Verus, Mar- 
cus Aurelius, and of a fourth person, who, from these 
companions, was judged to have been Herodes At- 
ticus*. These remains, together with the nature 
and situation of the place, render it probable that 
the Probalisii had here a temple, which had perhaps 
been repaired and decorated by Herodes. It may 
possibly have been the temple of Minerva Hellotis ; 

* Not far from hence Mr. Finlay found a fragment inscribed 
with two names, and AAISIOS, the termination apparently of 
TSpo(^a\lffiog, 

* Catal. d'Antiq. de feu M. le C. de Choiseul GoufEer, par 
Dubois. 
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which epithet of the goddess is said to have been 
derived from the marsh of Marathon, where the 
temple was built \ 

If the situations of (Enoe, Tricorythus, and Pro- 
balinthus, can be considered as determined, it will 
follow that Marathon must have been at Vrana, 
notwithstanding that the modem name of Mara- 
thona is found in a different situation ; for it is 
impossible to suppose that two of the demi of the 
Tetrapolis should have stood in the narrow valley 
of the Charadra, or torrent of Marathona, and so 
near to each other as are Marathona and Inoi. 

It may be objected perhaps, that if we suppose 
the name of Marathon to have moved from the val- 
ley of Vrana to that of the modem Marathona, it 
may just as fairly be supposed that the name of 
(Enoe may not now be attached to the site of the 
ancient demus of that name, but may have been 
removed into its present situation from the town 
which stood at Vrana; in other words, that the 
modern name Marathona ought to be considered as 
good an evidence of the ancient position of Mara- 
thon, as that of Inoi is of (Enoe. But the cases are 
not exactly parallel. Inoi never appears to have 
been a village in modern ages, but only a name at- 
tached to some ruins and to the surrounding fields. 
According to Pliny, (Enoe no longer existed in his 
time ^ ; which may account for its not being men- 

* 'EWcJria . . . rriv irpoaayoplav ravrriv ea^riKiyai ^aaJ r?;v 
*Adriyay airo rov kv Mapaddivi cXovCt ev0a c^pvrai. Schol. Pindar. 
Olymp. 13, 56. V. et fitymol. M. in *E\AwWc. 

' Fuere et CEnoa et Probalinthus, quas nunc non sunt. Plin. 
H.N. 4, 7(11). 
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tioned by Pausanias. From the age of Herodotus to 
that of Pausanias, the whole district of Tetrapolis 
was generally known by the name of Marathon : we 
may easily conceive» therefore, that when Marathon 
and (Enoe had ceased to exist, while the former 
name continued to be applied to the district, that 
name might, in process of time, be specifically attached 
to whatever situation the inhabitants might prefer 
for their town or Tillage. In the mean time a new 
settlement, with the Sclavonic name of Vrana \ may 
have been made upon the site of the ancient Ma- 
rathon by a Sclavonian colony in the ages when 
that people occupied many parts of Greece. It is 
proper to observe also, that even in the present day 
the name Marathona comprehends not only the 
village specifically so called, but also Bei, Seferi, and 
generally the whole district. 

Vrana is undoubtedly the place which a traveller 
accustomed to contemplate the sites of Grecian towns 
would fix upon as the most probable position for the 



^ With the exception of this name, and those perhaps of Bei and 
Sefi^ri, all the modem names of the Marathonian district are of 
Greek origin : as, 'ApyaX^nc, 'A^opta/ioc, 2!ov\c, ^rdfn, ^avpoKo^ 
paxif ISopvc- The name SovXc occurs frequently in Greece, and 
appears from the instance of the celebrated Suli of Epirus, which 
is derived from the Selli of Homer, to be a vestige of the most 
ancient and most generally received name for the whole of Greece, 
namely *£XXac* Of the three hamlets of Vrana, Seferi, and Bei, 
the largest (Vrana) has only twelve cottages. This name (mean- 
ing fortress) may date from about the tenth century, when the 
greater part of the Bulgarian settlements in Greece occurred. 
Seferi (battle), and Bei, seem to be Turkish words, and con- 
sequently of more recent origin, unless the former be a corrup- 
tion of Ze^vpi. 
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chief place of the Marathonian district. Backed by 
a woody mountain, naturally fortified by the torrent 
which half surrounds it, commanding the direct passes 
into the plain of Athens, looking down upon the 
central part of the plain and bay of Marathon, and 
placed at a sufficient distance from the sea to be safe 
irom a surprise on that side, it embraces all the 
requisites which the early Greeks usually sought for 
in the positions of their towns. There is no other 
situation in this district which combines those advan- 
tages ; and in no other are there any of those arti- 
ficial tumuli, which in Greece are generally found in 
the vicinity of the site of a place that flourished in a 
very distant age \ and which in this instance, there- 
fore, seem to indicate Vrana as the position of the 
ancient capital of the Marathonian district. If the 
wall which enclosed the upper part of the valley of 
Vrana was the work of Herodes, we can hardly ima- 
gine that he erected it any where but at Marathon 
itself, his favourite demus, in which he resided and 
was enrolled. 

On the other hand, if we suppose Marathon to 
have stood in the valley of the modem Marathona, 
it vnll be necessary to place it at Inoi, for here are 
the fountain and the remains of antiquity which fix 
the ancient site: whereas, at the village of Mara- 
thona, there are no vestiges of Hellenic antiquity ; 
and the place standing in the middle of the valley 
on the bank of the torrent, is destitute of any of 
those advantages of position, generally found in 

' If these tumuli are not of a remote age, they are prohahly 
works of Herodes, and equally tend to prove Vrana to he the site 
of Marathon, 
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ancient sites : at four other places, on the contrary, 
vestiges may be observed, which, judging from similar 
remains in other parts of Attica, are alone sufiScient 
to give presumption that those are the sites of the 
four demi of this district. 

We may now compare the description which 
Pausanias has left us of these places \ with actual 
appearances. 

" Marathon," he says, " is a demus equally distant 
from Athens, and from Carystus in Euboea. Here 
the barbarians invaded Attica, and, being worsted in 
battle, lost some ships in their retreat. In the plain 
is a tomb (ra^oc) of the Athenians, upon which are 
pillars ((TT^Xai) bearing the names of the men who 
fell in the battle, arranged according to their tribes : 
there is another tomb for the Platseenses of Boeotia 
and for the slaves ; for upon this occasion slaves 
engaged in action for the first time. In the same 
place there is a monument of Miltiades, son of 
Cimon .... Here, every night is heard the sound 
of horses neighing and of men fighting. Those who 
come for the purpose of examining these things 
suffer for their curiosity, but those who fortuitously 
hear them do not incur the anger of the divinities. 

"The Marathonii worship as heroes those who 
died in the battle, as well as the hero Marathon, 
from whom the demus takes its name : they worship 
also Hercules, asserting that they were the first of 
the Greeks who honoured Hercules as a god. It is 
said that a man appeared in the battle, with a rustic 
figure and dress, who slew many of the barbarians 
with a plough-share, and who was not to be seen 

' Pausan. Attic. 32, 3, seq. 
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after the action. To the Athenians who made in- 
quiry of the oracle concerning this person, no other 
answer was given, than that they were to honour 
the hero Echetlaeus. A trophy of white marble was 
also erected. As to the Medes, they were buried 
by the Athenians, as the latter affirm, because it is 
always a work of piety to cover a human body with 
earth. I was unable, however, to discover their tomb 
(ra^ov), either a heap of earth (^(^aijua), or any other 
monument ((nj/ieiov), so that it seems they were 
thrown by the Athenians into excavations, as chance 
might determine \ 

" In Marathon there is a fountain called Macaria, 

There is also in Marathon a lake, for the 

most part marshy, into which the flying barbarians 
fell, through their ignorance of the ways ; and here 
it is said that the principal slaughter of them oc- 
curred. Beyond the lake {vwkp rriv Xi/ivijv) are seen 
the stables of stone of the horses of Artaphernes, 
together with vestiges of a tent upon the rocks. A 
river flows out of the lake which, within the lake, 
afibrds water fit for cattle to drink ; but towards the 
place where it enters the sea, becomes salt and full 
of sea-fishes ^. A little above the plain is the moun- 
tain of Pan, and a cavern worthy of inspection. The 
entrance is narrow ; but within are apartments (oiicoc) 

^ cc opvyfia ^c ^cpovrec 90ac» fifC Tv\piev kai^oKov, Pausanias 
probably meant that pits were dug for them in different parts of 
the plain, as the bodies might chance to lie. 

* 'Pel Zk Koi TTOTafiog Ik rfjc Xt/iJ'ijc, ra fikv wpoQ ahr^ r^ ^^fJ^^fit 
^fficfjfiaffiv v^wp ivirriBeioy vape^dfieyocj Kara Se rrjv eaPoXrjy n^v 
€C TO iriXayoQ AA/uvpoc H^tj yiveraif Koi ixdviay rwv OaXaffffiitfy 
rrX^pric 
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and baths, and that which is called the goat-stand 
(aciroXcov) of Pan, together with rocks very much 
resembling goats." 

It would be vain to expect the discovery of many 
of the monuments of art mentioned in this extract ; 
but the less penshable works of nature of which 
Pausanias speaks ought to be found by a diligent 
search. 

The marshy lake, and the river, which, becoming 
salt towards the mouth, produces sea-fishes, are pre- 
cisely as Pausanias describes them. The marsh, which 
is about six miles in circumference, is deepest towards 
the foot of Mount Koraki, where several springs issue 
from the foot of the rocks on the right side of the 
road leading from the great plain to Kato-Suli ; a 
little below these springs are some deep stagnant 
pools, fed by other subterranean sources. The other 
parts of the marsh become nearly dry in summer ; 
but these pools and springs are permanent, and pre- 
serve a luxuriance of vegetation, which renders the 
place very useful for the pasturing of cattle in the 

* 

summer \ when verdure has abandoned the plains of 
Attica. A small stream, which has its origin in the 
springs at the foot of Mount Koraki, is then traced 
through the marsh into a small salt lake, supplied 
from subterraneous sources, and situated on the 
south-eastern extremity of the marsh, under a rocky 
ridge, the continuation of Cape Stomi. Both the 
ridge and the salt lake are known by the name of 

^ The buffalo, which is often used in the agriculture of Greece, 
particularly delights in such places, where he rolls in the mud, 
and thus at once defends himself from the heat and the flies. 

11 
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Dhrakoneria {ra A/oaicwvipia) K The lake discharges 
itself into the sea by a running stream, exactly at 
the angle where the sandy beach of the bay termi- 
nates, and where the rocks of Cape Cynosura begin 
to border the shore. The stagnant fresh^water pools 
of the marsh supply a valuable fishery of eels, and 
the salt lake of sea-fish. A torrent, issuing firom the 
pass which leads from Tricorythus to Rhamnus, 
crosses the plain of Tricorythus, and adds some occa- 
sional contributions to the marsh. 

Pausanias in mentioning the fountain Macaria, just mi^JIS^ 
before he describes the marsh \ affords a presumption *''™' 
that the fountain at the head of the marsh in the 
pass of Mount Koraki leading to Suli, and which in 
fact is the most considerable source of fresh water in 
the Maraihonia^ is the Macaria : and we find the 
strongest confirmation of this opinion in Strabo. 
According to his version of the death of Eurystheus, 
the children of Hercules, when protected by the 
Athenians, dwelt at Tricorythus : the battle in which 
the Argives were overthrown occurred in the Mara- 
thonia : Eurystheus was slain in the action, his body 
was interred at Gargettus, and his head, which was 
cut off by lolaus, was buried in Tricorythus, below 

^ Literally, the monster 'waters. ApaKuty is applied by the 
modem Grreeks not only to things monstrous or wonderful, but to 
those also respecting which there are wonderful stories in circu- 
lation, which is the case with regard to this salt lake. 

' Pausanias. says, the fountain was h rf Mapadwri ; which, 
coupled with the modem name Marathona, has led to the 
opinion adopted by travellers in general, that the fountain at 
CEnoe was Macaria : but iy r^ MapaOwvi^ as already observed, 
commonly signified " within the Marathonian district.'' 
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the carriagc-road (a/ua^irov), near the fountain Maea- 
ria ; from which circumstance the place was called 
** the head of Eurystheus ^" The part of the Ha- 
maxitus, or carriage-road, here alluded to, was pro* 
bably where it led through the pass between the 
marsh and Mount Koraki, over the rocks at the foot 
of that mountain, where traces of ancient wheels 
are still visible. 

The pass, it may be observed, is one of some im- 
portance, being the only direct and easy passage 
from the Mesogsea by the plain of Marathon to 
Bhamnus and the places to the northward. 

On the eastern side of the great marsh, there is a 
small cavern in the side of Mount Dhrakoneria, which 
has in some places the appearance of having been 
wrought by art. 
Artalher- ^^^ positiou corrosponds to that of the place 
nes- called " the stables of Artaphemes," as indicated 

by Pausanias. In the adjoining plain of Trico- 

^ "Evpvcrdevc ftev oZy (rrpaTevaac eig 'M.apadutva iirl tovq 'HpaicXcovc 
irdi^iiC Kol *16\aoyf ^oifiriadvrtav 'Adi^va/oiv, laropeiTai treativ iv 
rj fJt'd^ri* Koi ro fxkv aWo trwiia TapyriTTcii ra^^vai, r^v 5c 
K€<pa\rly x^P^^ ^'^ TpiKOpivO^j iiiroKO^l/ayTOc avr^v 'loXaov wepi rrjv 
Kprfyriv Trjv MaKaplav viro roy afJLd^iroy' koI 6 rSwog KoXeiTat 
£vpv<70£taic fce^aX^. Strabo, p. 377. ty t^ KopcVdft), the old 
reading of this passage, was changed by Korai into cv TpiKoplyd^^ 
the proof of which reading is found in the relation of the same 
event by Diodorus (4, 57), as well as in Euripides (Heraclid. 81), 
and Pherecydes (ap. Antonin. Liberal. 33). See note to the French 
translation of Strabo, iii. p. 249. The fountain Macaria was 
named from a daughter of Hercules by Deianeira, who offered 
herself a voluntary sacrifice to secure victory to the Heracleidae. 
Pausan. Attic. 32, 5. Euripides represents Eurystheus to have 
been made prisoner, and put to death by Alcmena. Euripid. 
Heracl. 475. seq. 
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lythus, the Persian commanders were probably en- 
camped. Protected from surprise by the great 
marsh, by the pass of Macaria, and by the surround- 
ing hills, commanding at the same time a safe and 
easy communication through Rhamnus with the 
Persian garrison at Eretria in one direction, and in 
the other with the Marathonian beach and the ships 
in the bay, the vale of Tricorythus was peculiarly 
well adapted for the head-quarters of the invading 
army. 

The only indication which Pausanias has given of 
the position of the mountain of Pan is, that it was a 
little further removed from the plain than the marsh 
and salt lake ^ Of the mountains, therefore, which 
surround the Marathonian plain, Stavrokoraki seems 
to have the best claim to be considered the mountain 
of Pan ; and here we should seq^rch for the spacious 
cavern with a narrow entrance, which Pausanias has 
described ^. 

The artificial monuments of antiquity at Marathon 
are divisible into such as may have existed before 
the battle, having no reference to it, and those which 
were erected in consequence of that event: the 

' oXlyoy iLTTiaripta tov ire^cov Hay 6c ttTTiv SpOQ. Pausan. Attic. 
82,6. 

' The natural consequence of placing Macaria at the fountain 
of CEnoe was to mistake a cavern in the hill, which rises above 
that fountain to the north, for the grotto of Pan ; but this cave 
is of the smallest dimensions, and contains a few stalactites, which 
it is hardly possible, by any stretch of imagination, to magnify 
into the baths, habitations, and petrified goats, described by 
Pausanias. 

« 
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former we may expect to find upon or near the site 
of the ancient towns ; the latter, in the most central 
and conspicuous part of the scene of action. 

Of the greater part of the antiquities of the four 
demi, I have already had occasion to speak in refer* 
ence to their topographical position.. 

If a conjecture might be hazarded as to the tumuli 
near Vrani, we might perhaps call the large one the 
sepulchre of Xuthus, son of Hellen, to whom the 
district of Hyttenia having been granted by Erech- 
theus the second, as a dowry with his daughter, 
Xuthus founded therein the four towns, and gave it 
the name of Tetrapolis ^ 
Hera- Marathou being placed at Vrana, the probability 

follows that the peribolus of a temple which has 
been already described, as existing at the foot of 
Mount Argaliki at the entrance of the valley of 
Vrana, belonged to the temple of Hercules, the 
chief divinity of the Marathonii ; for we learn from 
Herodotus, that it was in a piece of land sacred to 
Hercules, that the Athenians were encamped pre-» 
viously to their taking up the more extended posi- 
tion which they assumed on the day of battle ; and 
it will be seen hereafter that, in all probability, the 
first position of the army was exactly in this part of 
the valley of Vrana. The Heracleium of Marathon 
was of some celebrity. Archidamus, when he over- 
ran Attica in the second year of the Peloponnesian 
war, abstained from offering any injury to Marathon 
out of respect to Hercules, from whom the kings of 
Sparta were descended, and because the Heracleidse 

* Strabo, p. 383. Stephan. in TeTpdiroXiQ, 

11 
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had here received hospitality, and had overcome the 
enemies of their race ^ 

Here perhaps may have stood the altars of the 
heroes Echetlaeus and Marathon, of the latter of 
whom there veas a statue, representing him as a 
peasants There was also a sanctuary of Apollo 
Delius at Marathon, from whence the Athenian 
Oewpia or sacred legation to Dolus set out for Prasise, 
its place of embarkation, and where the diviners 
together with daily sacrifices observed the prognos- 
tics which regulated its departure *. 

Of the monuments erected after the battle, we are Tomb of 

the Athe- 

at once directed to the probable site by the conspi- nians. 
cuous tumulus which stands at half a mile from the 
sea-shore, about the middle of the plain. As Pausa- 
nias, after having mentioned the tomb of the Athe- 
nians, says that he could not see any heap of earth, 
or other monument indicating the burying-place of 
the Persians, whom he supposes therefore to have 
been thrown into pits, it must evidently have been 
to this barrow that he alluded in describing the 
tomb of the Athenians. 
This heap of earth, therefore, covers the remains 

* Diodor. 12, 45. 

' 'M.apadtafyf oi to kv MapaOdyt ayaX/Lia* eari ^c ijpwQ ycbfpyoc* 
Philost. Sophist. 2, 1, § 7. 

' At CEnoe, of the trihe Hippothoontis, near the frontier of 
Boeotia, there was a similar sanctuary of Apollo Pythius, from 
whence the theoria, after the same previous ceremonies, set out 
for Delphi by the sacred road, which passed through Panopsea. 
Philochor. ap. Schol. Sophoc. OEd. Col. v. 1102. There was a 
previous observation of trrjfxua at the Pythium of Athens : these 
were the Pythian lightnings (iLarpawal UvOiai) mentioned by 
Euripides (Ion 285), and which were looked for over Harma in 
Mount Parnes (Strabo, p. 404). 

H 2 
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of the- 192 heroes, who purchased with their lives a 
victory the most remarkable for the disproportion ^ 
of the parties engaged, that history has recorded ; — 
a victory which was only equalled in its important 
consequences by that of Salamis, and which may be 
said to have affected the arts, policy, and civilization 
of Europe from that time to the present day. The 
tumulus is known by the name of Soro (o Sopoc), 
the tomb *, the word which has probably been applied 
to it by the people of Attica ever since its erection : 
it is about thirty feet high, and two hundred yards in 
circumference, composed of a light mould mixed with 
sand, amidst which I found many brazen heads of 
arrows, about an inch in length, of a trilateral form, 
and pierced at the top with a round hole for the 
reception of the shaft. There were also, in still 
greater number, fragments of black flint, rudely 
shaped by art, and which in general are longer than 
the arrow-heads of brass. All these were probably 
discharged by the Persian bowmen, and, having been 
collected after the action, were thrown into the grave 
of the Athenians, as an offering to the victorious 
dead, who thus received the first marks of those 
heroic honours which were ever afterwards paid to 
them by the Marathonii *. 

^ Nulla unquam tarn exigua manus tantas opes prostravit. 
Corn. Nep. Miltiad. 6. 

' This Helleoic word, meaning literally a heap, was derived 
irom the earliest form of the tomb, but was applied, in later 
times, to sepulchral monuments of other kinds, particularly to 
that which resembles a tumulus less than any ; namely, the stone- 
coffin or sarcophagus. 

Herodotus (7. 69) remarks, that in the expedition of Xerxes 
the Ethiopians used short arrows headed with the same kind of 
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There are several vestiges of ancient monuments 
around the tumulus. At a very small distance from 
it is a heap of earth and stones, not indeed of any 
considerable height, but having much the appearance 
of being artificial : it is the tomb perhaps of the 
Plataeenses and Athenian slaves. 

At 500 yards to the northward of the great tumulus Monument 
is a rum called Pyrgo {Tlvpyog) : it consists or the tiades. 
foundations of a square monument, constructed of 
large blocks of white marble, and has been sup- 
posed, with great appearance of probability, to have 
been the monument erected in honour of Miltiades. 
The modern name Pyrgo may have been given to it 
before it was so much ruined as to have lost its 
quadrangular form, or it may perhaps have had a 
modem superstructure forming it into a tower, having 
perhaps been originally of that form which was one of 
the most common among the sepulchral monuments 
of the Greeks, a cubical basis supporting a stele or 
short column \ 

hard stone with which they engraved seals : this shows at least 
that the custom of pointing arrows with stone was customary 
among some of the ancient nations of the east, and renders it 
not improbable that some of the bowmen of Datis may have used 
such weapons; Black flint, it may be observed, is not a very 
common substance in Greece, and is not found in the neighbour- 
hood of Marathon. Gun-flints are generally made of agate brought 
from northern Albania. 

[Flints of the same kind as those found in the tumulus of 
Marathon have been observed on many ancient sites in Attica, 
and in some places in such abundance, that it has become a ques- 
tion, whether they were arrow-heads, and whether they are not 
natural productions. — Additional Note of 1837.] 

* The orfjXai admitted of an infinite variety of forms and orna- 
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ProbaJin- Not far to westward of tbis spot, an inundation of 
the torrent of Vrana happening at the same time as 
that of Marathona, of which I have already spoken, 
uncovered, not long before my last visit to Marathon, 
the foundations of some houses, together with several 
vases of ancient fabric and very large dimensions, 
which had been sunk in the ground; the remains 
perhaps of the habitations of some of the ancient 
cultivators of this fertile plain. In the same direc- 
tion from the tumulus, and about midway from 
thence to the foot of Mount Argaliki, are the foun- 
dations of buildings at a place called Valari, a cor- 
ruption perhaps of ProbalirdhfAS : among them is a 
large architrave with a few Greek letters upon it, 
which appeared to have once formed part of a church, 
for the construction or repair of which it had been 
transported probably from the ruins in the neighbour- 
ing marsh, where it may have belonged to the tem- 
ple of Minerva Hellotis. The extremity of Mount 
Argaliki, where it approaches the marsh, is the position 
already attributed to Probalinthtcs : here ancient ter- 
races are observed on the falls of the mountain ; indi- 
cative of a cultivation which has long ceased. This 
projection of Argaliki forms a natural termination of 
the Marathonian plain ; but the Probalysia, or district 
of Probalinthus, may have extended further, and 
have shared the narrow plain already mentioned 

ments ; when cylindrical, they were never of the proportions of 
columns used in buildings, but much shorter ; and it may be 
doubted whether Grecian taste in the time of its purity would 
have tolerated such a monument as a single column of architec- 
tural proportions. 
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with the demus of Phegeus, which, as before ob- 
served, was in this situatiqn \ 

Some other remains of antiquity were observable 
on the left bank of the river of Marath6na, in a line 
between the tumulus and the pass of Kato-Suli; 
and near the south-western angle of the great marsh, 
about a quarter of a mile from the sea, at the church 
of Misosporetissa ^, have been noticed the remains 
of a single Ionic column, of two feet and a half in 
diameter, of the best period of the arts. It stands 
very near the situation. wh^re we may suppose the 
trophy of white marble to have stood, which was 
erected by the Athenians after the action, and which, 
from the remark of Pausanias on its material, seems 
to have still existed in his time ; for this is precisely 
the spot where the chief slaughter of the barbarians 
took place, and where the victory of the Athenians 
was crowned by driving them to the shore and into 
the marsh. 

There is reason to believe that Icaria, Semachus, 
and Plothse, were demi of the southern part of Dia- 
cria, not far from the Marathonian district. 

We are told by Statins, that Icarius, who gave icaria. 
name as well to the demus as to the mountain upon 
which it stood, was slain in the Marathonian forest ^ 



* tan Si 6 hfjfiOQ TfJQ *Apa<j>rivi^os jjLETa^v ^rjyitoQ tov irpdc 
MapaOoii't icai BpavpdvoQ, Stephan. in *AXae ^Apa<l>rivlBEQ. At 
lerotzakalo near the extremity of this plain, Mr. Finlay found 
a sepulchral stone inscribed Aiovvaioc. 

* *H Ilavayia ^ MiffO'ffiropiTKrffa is so called because the fes- 
tival is held in the middle of seed-time, or about the beginning of 
October, 

' Stat. Theb, 11, 644. 
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This forest still covers the mountaius Aforisnio and 
Argaliki ; it extends nearly to the sea-shore and the 
Mesogsea, and, next to that of Mount Fames, is the 
most extensive forest in Attica. Mount Argaliki 
being the most detached of the BrUessian summits, 
seems best to answer to the mountain Icarius', and Ica- 
ria itself occupied probably the vale of Rapendosia. 
Semachus. The proximity of the Semachidse and Icarienses 
may be strongly suspected from the similar fAvdoi 
related of these demi. Bacchus was said to have 
experienced hospitality from the Attic hero Sema- 
chus ^ and his daughters, as well as from Icarius and 
his daughter Erigone '. 

According to Philochorus, the Semachidae were 
in Epacria * : whence it would seem that the district 

' PHn. H. N. 4, 7 (1 1). Solin. 13. ' Stephan. ibid. 

' The following was the Attic fjLvdos relating to Icarius. When 
Ceres and Bacchus first came into Attica, the former was enter- 
tained by Celeus at Eleusis, where she taught him the cultivation 
of com ; while Bacchus imparted to Icarius, who received him at 
Icaria, the art of making wine. Some peasants who were intoxi- 
cated with the wine murdered Icarius, thinking he had poisoned 
them ; and buried him the next morning, when they discovered 
their error. Erigone, the daughter of Icarius, was conducted to 
the grave by the dog of Icarius, named Maera, and hanged herself 
for grief at her father's loss. Erigone and her dog became con- 
stellations. ApoUod. 3, 14. § 7. Hygin. fab. 130. TibuU. 4, 
El. 1. Stephan. in 'Icap/a. The only argument that can be 
adduced in favour of placing Icaria to the north-west of Athens 
(see above, p. 3. n. 2) is the verse of Statins (Theb. 11, 644), 

" Icarii Celeique domus viridesque Melaenae ;*' 
but the vicinity of Icaria to Eleusis (Celei domus) is by no means 
necessary to the poet's meaning, in reference to the mythus of 
Bacchus and Ceres. 

* Ap. Stephan. in Siy/iax^'^ai. See above, p. 30. n. 2. 
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of the ancient city Epacria still preserved its ap- 
pellation in the fourth century b. c. * The Epa^ 
crenses at that time were probably a demus, dwell- 
ing on the site of the ancient city of that name; 
as well because all the other twelve cities, except 
Ceeropia, became demi, as because the 'EiraKpeig are 
mentioned in an inscription of the Royal Museum of 
Paris as neighbours of the Plothenses * ; and hence Piothse. 
PlothsB likewise may be placed in this vicinity. 

Having finished his observations on Marathon, R^amnus. 
Pausanias thus proceeds to speak of Rhamnus ' : 
" Rhamnus is distant about sixty stades from Mara- 
thon, on the road which leads near the sea to Oropus. 
The dwellings of the inhabitants are by the sea-side, 
but the temple of Nemesis is at a small distance 
above the shore. This goddess is beyond all others 
implacable towards human insolence and injustice. 
It appears that the barbarians who landed at Mara- 
thon exposed themselves to her auger, by despising 
the difficulties which were opposed to their enter- 
prise against Athens, to such a degree that, as if 
those difficulties had been already surmounted, they 
brought here a block of the stone of Parus for the 
construction of a trophy. This stone Pheidias 
wrought into a statue of Nemesis. On her head 
the goddess has a crown, on which are stags and 
small figures of victory ; in her right hand is a vase, 
and in her left the branch of an apple-tree. On the 

* This meaning of Epacria is confirmed by the Lex. Rhet. ap. 
Bekker. Anecd. Gr. I. p. 259, which says, ^EiraKpla' ovofjia xiaga^ 
TrXrjaioy TcrpaTTcJXcwc icet/xcVi^c. 

* Boeckh, C. Inscrip. Gr. No. 82. 
' Attic. 33, 2 seq. 
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vase Ethiopians are represented, concerning which I 
have no conjectures of my own to offer ; nor can I 
assent to the opinion of those who say that they 
relate to the river Oceanus, becaase the Ethiopes 
inhabit the banks of Oceanus, who was the father of 

Nemesis' Neither this nor any other 

ancient statue of Nemesis is made with wings. As 
to the wingSy which I have since observed on some 
statues of Nemesis, held in the highest veneration by 
the Smyrnaei \ they appear to have been given to 
Nemesis in the same manner as to Love, because 
Nemesis takes particular cognizance of the ai&irs of 
lovers. I now proceed to speak of the figures repre- 
sented in relief on the basis of the statue, premising 
in explanation of them, that Helena is said by the 
Greeks to have been the daughter of Nemesis, and 
to have been suckled and nursed by Leda ; and that 
all men consider Jupiter, and not Tyndareos, to have 
been the father of Helena. Pheidias having heard 
of this, has represented Leda conducting Helena to 
Nemesis ; he has also represented Tyndareos and his 
sons, and a man called the horseman (^iTrn-cuc) stand- 
ing by a horse: there are also Agamemnon, and 

' I omit the remarks of Pausanias which follow, tending to 
show that he was opposed to this opinion, because in his time the 
word Oceanus was applied not to the river Nile, as it was in the 
more ancient mythology, bat to the Atlantic Ocean. It seems 
clear, that the worship of Nemesis, her descent from Oceanus or 
the Nile, and the Ethiopians on the vase, had all reference to the 
worship of a deity introduced into Attica from Egypt, and called 
Nemesis by the Greeks. The ^Ethiopians alluded to on the vase 
of the Rhamnusian Nemesis were the inhabitants of Meroe on the 
Nile. 

' V. Pausan. Achaic. 5, 1. Boeot. 35, 2. 
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Menelaus, and Pyrrhus son of Achilles, who was 
the fitst husband of Hermione daughter of Helena : 
Orestes is omitted, because he murdered his mother, 
although Hermione never deserted him, but bore 
him a son. There are also upon the base two young 
men, one of whom is named Epochus: of these I 
heard only that they are the brothers of (Enoe^ from 
whom the demus CEnoe receives its name." 

The territory of Bhamnus, like that of Marathon, 
was secluded from the rest of Attica by surrounding 
mountains. Its cultivable soil was a plain, three 
miles in length, separated from the sea-shore by a 
ridge of rocky hills, and enclosed on the opposite or 
western side by a mountain named Dhimiko, which 
is connected with the summits bordering the plain of 
Marathon and the valley of (Enoe. At the southern 
end of the valley of Rhamnus Js the pass which has 
already been mentioned as leading into it from the 
plain of Tricorythus. At its opposite or northern 
extremity, upon an elevation overlooking a narrow 
ravine of near half a mile in length, which leads 
down to a small bay, are found the ruins of the 
Hierum of Nemesis, and, on the northern side of 
the bay, the remains of the fortified demus of Rham-» 
ous, which was considered one of the principal for- 
tresses of Attica ^ It is now called Ovrio-Kastro ^. 
The circuit was about half a mile, consisting of a 
small quadrangular citadel, on the summit of a hill 

^ Demosth. pro Cor. p. 238, Reiske. Rhamnus appears to 
have still existed in the time of Pliny : see above, p. 83. n. 1. 

■ '0/3pMJ-Kairrpov, a corruption of *Efipai6v-Ka<rTpoy, Jewish 
Castle, is a name not uncommonly applied in Greece to the ruins 
of a Hellenic fortress. 
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connected by a narrow ridge with the mountains, 
which closely approach it on the land side. On the 
north, the place was defended by a torrent : on the 
south, there is a small plain, extending to the sea. 
Traces of the walls and towers are still to be seen, 
constructed or at least faced with white marble of 
finished and regular masonry ; but the principal re- 
mains are those of a gate, with its adjoining walls, 
which formed the principal entrance to the fortress 
on the small connecting ridge, which I have men- 
tioned. There are also the remains of a wall, which 
protected the communication on the land side be- 
tween the Hierum and the fortress. 

The Hierum of Nemesis consisted of a large artificial 
platform, supported by a wall towards the declivities. 
In the centre of the platform stood two temples. The 
larger was a peripteral hexastyle, seventy-one feet long 
and thirty-three broad on the stylobate, with a pro- 
naus, cella, and posticum, in the usual manner. There 
were twelve columns on the sides, fluted only at the 
top and bottom, two feet four inches in diameter 
below, and thirteen feet six inches in height. All 
the columns have fallen except portions of seven on 
the southern side and of one in the pronaus. The 
rest of the building lies in a confused heap, amidst 
which are seen some fragments of a colossal statue, 
of dimensions agreeing with those of the Rhamnu- 
sian Nemesis, as stated by two Greek writers \ The 



* 'Fafivovaiav Nc/ifffiv. 'Ev * Pa fiyovyri Nfftcffcoic ihpvro dyaX- 
fxa hiKairfi'^v, b\6KiBov epyov ^ei^iov, ^xoy iv rj X^'P^ /iiyXcac 
kXcl^ov, Hesych. in v. Zenob. cent. 5. prov. 82. A colossal 
head, found in the rains of this temple, supposed to have been 
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roof was formed of tiles of Pentelic marble ; and 
remains of painted ornaments are still visible on frag- 
ments of the cornice. 

The colossal statue appears to have differed 
from the description of Pausanias, inasmuch as 
it is not of Parian stone, but of the same Attic 
marble which furnished the materials of every part 
of the temples, and peribolus of the Hierum, with 
the exception of the columns and antse of the small 
temple. We may infer, therefore, either that the 
original statue of Parian marble had been removed, 
and another of the same dimensions supplied in its 
place (which substitutions were not unfrequent in 
Greece, especially after the Roman spoliations); or 
else that the story of the block of stone brought by 
the Persians was a vulgar fable, or an invention of 
the priests of Nemesis, by which Pausaijias was de- 
ceived. That the Persians should have thought of 
erecting a trophy at all, — that they should have been 
so curious with regard to its materials as to bring a 
block of Parian marble with them, — and that they 
should have left it at Rhamnus before the battle, — 
are all so improbable, that the truth of the story may 
fidrly be doubted. 

Several fragments of figures, in high relief, have 
been found among the ruins of the temple of Neme- 
sis: they are of white marble, about one foot in 
height, and are wrought with such perfection, that 
we may easily believe them to have been a part of 
that composition, in relief, on the basis of the statue 

that of the statue of Nemesis, is now in the British Museum, 
No. 325 
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of Nemesis^ which, as well as the statue itself, was 
the work of Phidias ^ 

The smaller temple was thirty^five feet long by 
twenty-one feet broad, and consisted only of a cella, 
with a portico, in front of which were two fluted 
Doric columns, of two feet seven inches diameter, 
between antse. The walls were of polygonal masonry. 
On either side of the door of this temple stood a 
marble 0p6vog or chair. On one of these, below the 
seat, is the inscription QifiiSi ^tuffrrparo^ avfflriKiv ; and 
on the upper edge of the back of the chair, iirl is^ccac 
^ikoarpar Upon the other chair, similarly si- 
tuated, are the words Nc/xe^FCi Siierrparoc aviOriKtv^ and 

iwt cep€iac KaXXurro .... The dedication of one of 
these chairs to Themis has led to the opinion, that 
this temple was dedicated to Themis, and the larger 
to Nemesis. Among the ruins of the smaller temple 
was found a fragment, wanting the head and shoul- 
ders, of a statue of the human size, clothed in the 
close formal drapery <^ the Eginetan school. This 

1 Strabo, p. 896, and Pliny, 36, 5 (4, § 3), differ from Pausa- 
nias on this point : they say, the statue was the work of Agora- 
critus of Parus, a disciple of Phidias ; and Antigonus of Carystus 
asserted (ap. Zenob. 1. 1.) that the words 'Ayopaicpiroc UapioQ 
eiroiriaey were affixed to the apple-branch in the goddess's hand. 
There was a common opinion, however, that Phidias was the real 
author of the statue, but that he gave up the honour of the work 
to his favourite disciple (vide Suid. Zenob. 1. 1. Tzetz. Chil. 7, 
960) : who probably assisted him in it ; the great master moreover 
being, perhaps, ambitious only of reputation in the sculpture of 
metal and ivory, which was considered of a higher order. Some 
persons believed the statue to have been the work of Diodotus, 
whose name we do not find mentioned on any other occasion. 
Strabo, p. 396. 
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8tatue is now in the British Museum. Its apparent 
antiquity compared with the sculptures found in the 
larger temple, the polygonal masonry of the smaller^ 
and its fluted columns compared with the unfluted of 
the larger, all seem to show that the smaller was the 
more ancient of the two, and anterior to the Persian 
war ; though we must suppose in this case, from the 
form of the letters and the long vowels employed in 
the inscriptions on the chairs, that they were added 
long after the date of the building itself, probably at 
the same time as the columns of the portico, which 
may have been ruined in the Persian war ; for there 
is this great difference between the cella and its 
front, that the former is of marble, and the latter of 
a softer and coarser stone. It is remarkable that the 
walls of these two buildings, although they stand so 
near together that the north-eastern angle of the 
smaller temple almost touches the flank of the larger, 
were not parallel. It is a conspicuous instance of 
that neglect of exact symmetry which is often 
observable in Greek buildings* 

The Oropia was considered a part of Boeotia : its 
ancient dialect was -Slolic, like that of Boeotia ; and 
it is with a reference to the situation of the Oropia, 
beyond the borders of Attica, that Thucydides calls 
it Peiraice (Ilefpacicn^ or v ne^av yn) '. Nevertheless, 
Oropus was generally under the Athenian govern- 

* ... 01 UeXoirovvfiffioi .... Trapiovrcc ^« 'llpwTrov, rr^v yfjv 
Tijy UeipaiKily KaXovfiivrjVf ^v vifxovTai 'OpwTrtot *Adrivaltov virijKooi 

IB^kuray. Thucyd. 2, 23 ol *Adrjydioi .... ApayrcQ 

Ik Tfjc MfiXoVf avTol jiey tirXevtray Ig *Q,puw6y ttjq iripay yrjg, 
Thucyd. 3, 91. 
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menty and was finally given up to Athens by Philip 
son of AmyntaSy after he had taken Thebes ^ It 
may be doubted, however, whether it ever became 
one of the demi of Attica. 

'Q/ooiTToc, precisely in its ancient form, is the name 
now applied to a small village situated on the right 
bank of the Vourieni (Bovpicvi, or Bovpiai/u), anciently 
the Asopus, at its issue from the rocky gorges 
of the hills which separate the maritime plain of 
Oropus from the more inland plain of Tanagra, and 
which are a continuation of the principal chain of 
the Diacrian summits, extending from thence as far 
as Thebes. At Oropo are some fragments of build- 
ings and sepulchral stones, scattered about the vil- 
lage, or preserved in some ruined churches, as well 
here as at Sykamino, on the opposite side of the 
Asoptis. The torrents flowing from the hills, which 
rise above Oropo on the south, often bring to light 
similar vestiges of antiquity : just before I visited 
the place in 1806, several ancient tombs had been 
thus discovered, from which I procured several 
xystrse, heads of spears and swords made of brass ; 
sufficient proofs of a tovra of great antiquity having 
stood on the site of Oropo. 

The plain of Oropus expands from its upper angle 
at Oropo towards the mouth of the Asoptis, and 
stretches for five miles along the shore, from the 
foot of the hills of Markopulo on the east, to the 
village of Khalkiiki on the west, where begin some 
heights, extending westward to Dhilisi, the ancient 
Delium. Midway between Oropo and the eastern 

* Pausan. Attic. 34, 1. 
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eadreontr <if 1^ |1bil «r sboin nro miks frcvni coirlk 
in tiie ecBt^e of a bsr ianiied bj nro lv->w cspesL. is 
the ^KaXm or ^i4kb£ vbki slER«rds ihe nscsl poEni of 
embnlEatMii frnt the faziTaimdinx: ^S^snirt for tbe 
oppocite eoaet of Em^GPt^ Tb^ place re^oeiTes ibe 
name of wrmi^ iii—c cTwrAvK. fioin a nuDed 
diardi deficated to ** the Hohr Aposd^* Dear 
vliidi are aonie wdk and gardens. Tlie remains of 
a HeUenie mil, in the sea, ftome fiagmeDts <tf arrhi* 
teetme in tlie dnnrfa, the fmindaiion of viiat appears 
to have been an ancieiit irftlch-tower, on the s^uninit 
of a remarkable hill, which, ]^ecting fiom the 
moontains, bere leaTes onlr a narrow spaee between 
it and the Acfre^ added to some other restiges of 
Hellenic antiqoitT at the foot of the same hill, on 
the north-western side;, are decisiTe in showing that 
here stood either the port named Delphiniom, or 
Oropns itself ; there is great diffieolty in determining 
which. 

Straboy after haYing enomerated the places on Oropn. 
the eastern coast of Attica firom south to north, 
describes those on the coast of Bceotia, of which he 
reckons the Oropia a part : ^ The beginning of 
Boeotia," he says, ^ is Oropus ' and the sacred har- 
bour named Delphinium^ opposite to which is old 
Eretria in Euboea, distant sixty stades. Beyond 
Delphinium, and distant twenty stades from it, is 
Oropus, opposite to which is the present Eretria^ 
distant forty stades : then occurs Delium * ." Here, 

* Pausanias (Attic. 34, 1) describes the Oropia as fiera£v rijfc 
'Arrof^C Koi Tavaypir^c 

* 'Eifjc ^€ rilv nepiriyritny rrjc x^P^^ (soil. Boeotiae) irotijrtoi', 
itp^afiivovs airo Trjs irpog Evfioiav irapaX/ac, rrJQ ervFCXoOv 

VOL. II. I 
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althougli the numbers will not bear an exact com- 
parison with the localities, the difference of distance 
suflSciently shows that the place called by Strabo Old 
Eretria, but noticed by no other author, was in the 
inner part of the bay of Vathy ; the north-eastemly 
direction of the coast from the Cape of Paleo 
'Egripo, here causing a considerable enlargement of 
the breadth of the channel. It seems, therefore, 
that in the time of Strabo there was a place in that 
bay called Old Eretria, but which could not have 
been the site of the great Eretria, the rival of 
Chalcis, and one of the leading cities of Greece ; the 
ruins at Paleo 'Egripo, which consist of the walls and 
citadel of a large town, with a theatre, a stadium, a 
port, and other remains, proving the existence in that 
place of a flourishing city during many ages. This, 
therefore, is the point from which Thucydides mea- 
sures sixty stades to Oropus. But the interval between 
Paleo 'Egripo, and the low cape opposite to it, which 
lies between the mouth of the Asopus and the Skala 
of Apostolus, is not more than half that number of 
stades. The land we may indeed suppose to have 
undergone some increase in the course of twenty- 

r^ 'AmK^. 'Apxi) he 6 *Q,pwTr6g icat 6 iepog Xifirjyf oy KoXovat 
S^£\<li(yioyy KaO* oy § TraXaia ^Eperpia ky r^ Ev/?oi^, ZidTrXovy 
e^ouffa c^ijicovra arahiiiiv* Mcra he to ^e\(piyi6y etniy 6 ^ilputirdQ 
ey e^iKotri arahloic' Kara he T0VT6y kanv // vvv 'Epcrp/a* hidirXovQ S* 
eir avrrjv oTcihioi recrcrapdicoyTa. Strabo, p. 403. The epitomizer 
of this passage has e^i/icorru instead uf reffcrapdicoyTa, but as 
Strabo evidently intended to notice a difference in the hiaTrXovg^ 
the former number is doubtless erroneous. Thucydides also 
measures sixty stades from Eretria to Oropus, . . . ^li^ft he 
fidXttna 6 *QtpttnrdQ TiHy *EtpeTpuuty voXeufQ dakdaffriQ fiirpoy 
eiqKoyTa trrahiouQ, Thucyd. 8, 95. 

11 
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two centuries, as we find almost invariably on other 
alluvial shores, especially near such rivers as the 
Asopus. But this could not have affected the 
Skala; and, in fact, Oropo itself is not so much 
as sixty stades distant in a direct line from Paleo 
'Egripo ^ That measure, however, is better suited 
to Oropo than to any point on the coast, and may 
be taken therefore as favourable to the opinion that 
Oroptis was at Oropo, to which the modern name, 
with concurrent vestiges of an ancient town, lends 
strength, as well as the distance of twenty stades 
from Delphinium^ if we identify that ancient port 
with the Skala. To this we may add, that the cities 
of Greece seldom stood on the shore, and that Oropo, 
removed two or three miles from the sea, situated 
on the banks of a river on a strong height, backed 
by mountains, and watered by springs, was precisely 
adapted to an ancient foundation. On the other hand, 
the reasons for believing that Oropus was a maritime 
city are not without the greatest weight. In several 
occurrences relating to it in the history of Thucydides, 
there is every appearance that such was the fact ^ 

* Error in excess is a common characteristic of the distances 
given by Thucydides, when measured by the stade of 600 Greek 
feet. That this measure was his standard, we have proof in some 
of the distances round Athens, which naturally were more cor- 
rectly known to the historian than any others : for example, 
those from Athens to Acharnae, and to Deceleia ; and the length 
of the Long Walls. 

* These are particularly stated by Mr. Finlay, " Topography 
of Oropia and Diacria,*' p. 4 — 7. They happened in the sixth 
year of the war (b. c. 426), when the Athenian fleet of sixty 
sail, with 6000 hoplitae on board, anchored at Oropus, — in the 
twentieth year of the war (b. c. 411), when Oropus fell into the 

i2 
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though it is also possible that by Oropus, the his- 
torian in every instance intended only the Oropian 
shore. Diodorus and Pausanias, however, furnish 
evidence more positive as to its maritime situation. 
The latter describes it as evl OaXaaarig^; and the 
former relates that in the year b. c. 402, when 
Athens had lost the Oropia, the Thebans, in con- 
sequence of a sedition of the Oropii, removed the 
city seven stades from the sea \ 
Amphia- Connected with the question as to the position 
of Oropus is that of the temple of Amphiaraus. 
" The Oropii," says Pausanias \ " were the first to 
worship Amphiaraus as a god. The temple con- 
tains his statue, of white marble. The altar is 
divided into several parts: one is sacred to Her- 
cules, Jupiter, and Apollo Paeon * ; another, to the 
heroes and their wives ; a third, to Vesta, Hermes, 

hands of the Boeotians, and in the same year when occurred that 
naval action in this part of the straits, hy which the Athenians 
lost Euhoea. Thucyd. 3, 91. 8, 60. 95. 

* 'H fjLEV oZv wdXiQ iffTtv IttI OdkatTffriQ fxiya ovBsv eg (ruyypa^^f 
irapexofiirri' airi^ei 3e ^utBeKa rfjc iroXewc trraBiovQ fidXicrra iepoy 
Tov *Afi<l>iCLpdov, Fausan. Attic. 34, 1. 

* KvpuvffavTEQ Trjg trdXewQ fXET^Kiaav airo rijc BaXaaffriQ avrovQ 
UQ kitra araBiovQ, Diodor. 14, 77. 

In the former edition of this work, in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature, I. p. 199, as well as in Travels 
in Northern Greece, II. p. 446, I had arrived at the conclusion 
that Oropus stood at Oropo, and Delphinium at the Skala ; but 
Mr. Finlay having lately published an able examination of this 
question, and having concluded in favour of the opposite opinion, 
I have left the question open to the reader, hoping that in the 
present state of Greece, some discoveries may decide it. 

' Attic. 34, 2. 

* liaiiaV oyofjia icat laTpog. Hesych* in UaitoVm 
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and, of the children of Ampbiaraus, to Amphilo- 
chus alone ' ; for Alcmaeon, on account of his con- 
duct to Eriphyle, has no share in the honours of 
Amphiaraus and Amphilochus : the fourth part of 
the altar is sacred to Venus, to Panaceia, to laso \ 
to Hygieia, and to Minerva Pseonia; the fifth, to 
the Nymphs, to Pan, and to the rivers Achelous 
and Cephissus." * * * 

" Near the temple the Oropii have a source of 
water, called the fountain of Amphiaraus, which is 
not honoured by them with any sacrifices, nor is it 
employed for lustrations, or for the washing of 
hands; but when any person is relieved from dis- 
ease by the oracle, he throws into the spring coined 
money, of gold or silver ; for Amphiaraus is reported 
to have ascended from thence as a god. Those 
who consult the oracle undergo lustration, which 
consists in a sacrifice to Amphiaraus and to the 
others whose names are on the altar : after this pre- 
liminary, they sacrifice a ram to the god ; and, lying 
down upon the skin, await the manifestation of the 
oracle in their dreams '." 



* Amphilochus was for a short lime king of Argos ; he founded 
Argos Amphilochicum in Epirus, and Mallus and Posidium on 
the coast of Cilicia. Herodot. 3, 91. Strabo, p. (575. The 
oracle of Amphilochus at Mallus, like that of his father in the 
Oropia, still maintained its credit in the second century : Fausa- 
nias describes it as fiavreloy di/zcv^icn-aroi' rdv ew c/iov. Attic. 
34. 2. 

* laso was daughter of Amphiaraus. Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 
701. Hesych. in 'lao-oi. 

' The mode of consulting the oracle of Amphiaraus is alluded 
to by Herodotus, KareKoifjLritTe Mys sc. £C ^A/i^capco;, 8, 134. 
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The temple of Amphiaraus stood in the district of 
Psaphis, which was between Rhamnus and Oropus \ 
While Oropus could assert its independence, Psaphis 
was considered a town of the Oropia ; but afterwards 
became a demus of Attica '. 

The temple is described by Livy as situated in a 
place rendered agreeable by rivers and fountains ' ; 

' . . . cira 'PafjLvovQ, onov to r^c Nc/i^wwc upov' elra "^aifug, 
y rCjy *Qipotnii»fV' ivravOa ^i irov Koi to * Afiijiiapaeioy eari TiTifxri' 
fjiivov iroTt fJLavT€iov, ottov ^^vyovra tov 'A/^^iapewv, &q (ffffcri 

'E^t'Jaro payelaa Qrifiala Kovi^y 

AvTolffiv oirXoiQ Kal TtTptopitrTt^ ^'k^^. 
'QiputTTOs S* tv aiKfiLfrfiriTriaifi^ ycyerjyrai TroXAaictc* iBpvrat yap kv 
fiedopi^ ri7c T£ ^AttiktIq Kal TtJQ Botwr/ac. Strabo, p. 399. So- 
phocles followed the Theban legend, according to which Amphi- 
araus descended into the earth at Cnopia, a suburb of Thebes 
on the southern side, where Pausanias has described a monu- 
ment which commemorated the occurrence, consisting in his time 
of a ircpifioXog, containing some columns (Boeot. 8, 2). The 
Amphiaraeium of the Oropia was a fiedlhpvtng from that of Cnopia 
(Strabo, p. 404). The people of Harma, however, asserted that 
the descent of Amphiaraus happened at their town, and that its 
name was derived from his chariot. Pausan. Boeot. 19, 2. 
None but the Oropii themselves seem to have thought that the 
Oropia had any claim to the honour. 

* Marm. Oxon. II, 52. Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. No. 275. 

* Paullus .... a Chalcide Aulidem trajicit . . . inde Oro- 
pum Atticae ventum est ; ubi pro deo vates Amphilochus colitur, 
templumque vetustum est, fontibus rivisque circum amoenum. 
Liv. 45, 27. Amphilochus, as we perceive from Pausanias, 
was worshipped in this temple, as well as his father Amphiaraus : 
the error therefore of Livy is not great. The baths of Amphia- 
raus {AvXiQ 'QipwTToc T£ Kal 'A/i0iapc£a Xocrpa) were noticed by the 
dramatic poet Euphorion, (ap. Stephan. in 'ClpwnoQ:) and the 
agreeable route which led by them from Athens to Oropus by Di- 
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'which leads us at once to seek for it near one of two 
torrents, which, collected from the PheUean summits, 
join the sea between the Skala of Apostolus and 
Kalamo. The mouth of one of these is distant a 
mile and a half from Skala in the same maritime 
level ; at half a mile above it are some remains of 
antiquity. The other stream occurs about three miles 
further to the eastward, at the commencement of 
another narrow plain, which extends along the coast 
beyond Kalamo, and joins the wider plain of Revi- 
thia, the whole being about three miles in length. 
On the latter torrent, at a mile above the plain, the 
steep sides of the valley still exhibit the remains of 
ancient walls. Many large squared blocks of Hel- 
lenic buildings have been used in the construction of 
rude walls, for the purpose of supporting cultivated 
terraces, on the slopes of the two hills. 

This river retains some water in all seasons, and 
there are several springs on the sides of the hills. 
There are no habitations on the spot at present, but 
the place is called Mavro-Dhilissi, (Mavpo-A^Xtffffi) ; 
the epithet Mavro (black) distinguishing it from 

csearchus. '£vr€i/8fv tlQ^Clpiairov ma h.a(^vihuiv koX tov *Afi(j>iapaov 
Aioc lepov o^OQ eXevdip^ 'fiaUJ^ovn aythov fifxipag irpoffavrrit,' aW 
»/ rwv KaToXvffttav noXvTrXijSeia to, irpoQ tov fiiov c^oi/ora &(jfOova 
Kol avavavtreis KwXvei Konov eyyivetrdai toIq o^oiiropovaiy, P. 11, 
Hudson. Mr. Wordsworth (Athens and Attica, p. 27) pro- 
poses to read ^i* *A<l>iBvwy (through Aphidna) instead of ^ih ^a- 
<l>viEwv (through laurel-trees). But groves of laurels are not 
uncommon in Attica, and would be much more so if preserved ; 
and the Amphiaraeium having been famed for its pleasant situation, 
there is reason to believe that Dicaearchus intended to notice the 
natural beauties of the road, as well as its social conveniences. 
On this question see Finlay's '* Oropia and Diacria," p. 24. 
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another Dbilissiy which is the site oi Ddium. The 
vicinity of the towns of Kalamo and Markopulo, 
but particularly of the former, in which many houses 
had been recently built when I visited the place, has 
been very injurious to the preservation of the anti- 
quities of Mavro-Dhilissi, which have been much 
employed as materials in the modem constructions 
of those places. From a large piece of cornice found 
near some ancient foundations at Mavro-Dhilissi, and 
which in the year 1806 had been very recently car- 
ried to Kalamo, I copied the letters TOZAM<M9 in 
large well-formed characters of the best times. On 
another part of the same cornice, which I found 
lying on the ground at Mavro-Dhilissi, were the let- 
ters AEI. It is highly probable that AM<M is the 
beginning of the name of Amphiaraus '. 

^ The inscription may have been AEITOZ AM<M- 

apai^i and part of a dedicatory inscription on the cornice of the 
temple. The following grant of icpoUvla by the Oropii, to one 
CEnophilus of Crete, appears from the conclusion to have once 
stood in the Amphiaraeium. I suppose it to have been brought 
from Mavro-Dhilissi to Kalamo, where I found it. 

tlir^v' ^(.^oyQai rf Brifi^ Olv6i^iKoy fS^tXlautyoc 

Kpfjra irpdlevov slvai Koi ihtpyiTf^v rrjc ird\€&>c *Opa>irc(iiv Kai airrov 
Kol cicyovovc fcac eJvai avr^ yfJQ Koi oiKiae tyKrrnnv koX da^aXccay 
Kal aavXiav Kol voXifJiov ical eipiivriQ Kal Kara yfjv koi kutcl OaXar- 
ray koI r* &\Xa iravra oaavtp koI toIq &kkoiQ trpo^yoig koi Bvepyi' 
raiQ' iLvaypdyj/ai ^e t6^€ to "i^fiii^iaixa kv ffr^Xj; XcOcVp koX arfiaai 
kv T^ lep^ rov 'Afjufnapdov. 

Another inscription brought from Kalamo (see Visconti, Deux 
Memoires, p. 147. London, Murray, 1816), and now in the British 
Museum, contains a decree of the Boeotian council (^koivov 
Boitarwy) for repairing some of the plate belonging to the temple 
of Araphiaraus, and for making some new vessels by melting 
other dedications, consisting of coined money and old plate. A 
record of the names of the original donors^ and of the weight 
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If Mavro-Dhilissi be the position of the Amphia- 
raeium, we are under the necessity of rejecting the 
testimony of Pausanias, as to its distance from 
Oropus, whether that ancient town be placed at 
Oropo or at the Skala: for this distance, accord- 
ing to his text, was no more than twelve stades, 
whereas Mavro-Dhilissi is three geographical miles 
and a half in direct distance, which is equal to thirty- 
five stades, by the road, from the Skala, and five 
and a half G. M. d., or near sixty stades from 
Oropo. On the other hand, the distance of the 
Hellenic remains at the first-mentioned torrent are 
about twelve stades from the Skala, thus agreeing 
with the numbers of Pausanias, supposing the Skala 
to be the site of Oropus. 

In the Diacrian hills, included between the head 
of the plain of Athens and the shore of the channel 
of Euboea, are many places which retain vestiges of 
ancient demi. Between Ovrio-Kastro, or Rhamnus^ 
and Revithia, two such sites will be found in the map. 
Eevithia itself, which occupies the most considerable 
plain on the coast next to that of Oroptis^ is a third, 
and Kalamo a fourth. This village stands in a beau- 
tiiul commanding situation above the coast, and has 
a fine natural source of water near it. Either Mavro- 
Dhilissi, or the situation one mile and a half east- 
ward of the Skala of Apostolus, whichever of them 

and description of each gift, is at the same time ordered, and is 
found on the same marble. Boeckh. C. Ins. Gr. No. 1570. At a 
church, half an hour south-eastward of Kalamo, Mr. Finlay copied 

0ri7<r£cc ('Afi<fi)iapd^, This may have been either 

brought from the Amphiaraeium, or it may have been an altar of 
Amphiaraus in a neighbouring demus. arriffuc is perhaps the 
termination of the demotic. 
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was not the site of the Amphiaraeium, was probably 
the site of a fifth demus. Inland there occurs a 
succession of ancient sites on the southern side of the 
ridges of Phellem. At Grammatiko, which is situated 
in a sequestered and well-watered valley, about four 
miles inland from Rhamnus, I found a sepulchral 
stone, with inscriptions and figures in relief upon it, 
and was informed that such remains are frequently 
brought to light there. On the western side of 
the mountain which rises above Grammatiko, and 
not far above the village of Varnava, by which name 
the mountain itself is generally known, I observed a 
Hellenic tower of white marble, near a fountain, toge- 
ther with several remains of ancient sculpture and ar- 
chitecture ^ Two miles north-west of Kapandriti, the 
modern chief place of the ApliidncBa, on the road to 
the Skala of Apostolus, are remains of another demus^, 
At a mile south of Milosi are similar vestiges ; and 
others again between them and those which are two 
miles north-west of Kapandriti. 

There is some reason to believe that among the 
demi nearest to Aphidna were the Titacidae, Perrhida^, 
and Thyrgonidse \ 
Hecaie. It is not improbable that Grammatiko may be the 

site of Hecaie^ a demus, which received its name 
from a woman, who, according to Philochorus, enter- 
tained Theseus when he set out from thence to attack 

* See Travels in Northern Greece, lip. 436. 438. 

* Nicandrus (ap. Harpoc. in GvpyoiW^at) states that these three 
demi were, together with Aphidna, removed from the -Mantis to 
another tribe. There is a historical reason for placing Titacia in 
the Aphidnaea (see above, p. 20, n. 1) ; and as Hesychius describes 
Perrhidae as a demus tv 'A^v^yaic, they were all probably in the 
same vicinity. 
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the Marathonian bull which ravaged the Tetrapolis, 
and where a festival called the Hecalesia was after- 
wards celebrated by that and the surrounding demi K 

The name of Liosia, a village two miles west of Eiseus. 
the site of Aphidnuy appears to be corrupted from 
that of the demus 'EXacovcrcoi. On the road from 
Kapandriti to Athens, at about two-thirds of the 
distance to Cephisia^ near a place called Fasidhero, 
probably from a village of that name no longer in 
existence, many torrents, flowing from the heights 
which unite Parnes with Brilessus, are collected into 
one body, and form the main branch of the Cephissus. 
The most remarkable of the sources of these torrents Trinemeia. 
is at Buyati, which we may therefore identify with 
Trinemeia ^. 

One of the most important demi of the north- Sphendaie. 
western frontier of Attica was Sphendaie^ where 
Mardonius halted on his march from Megara by 
Deceleia to Tanagra '. Hence it appears to have 
stood not far from the church of Aio Merkurio, 
which now gives name to the pass leading from 
Deceleia through the ridges of Fames into the extre- 
mity of the Tanagrcean plain. But as there is no 
situation in the pass where space can be found for a 
demus, it stood probably at Malakasa, in a plain where 
some copious sources unite to form the torrent, which 
joins the sea one mile and a half east of the Skala 
of Apostolus. Malakasa is about the same distance 
as St. Mercurius from the junction of two roads from 
Athens, which immediately below the junction enter 
the extremity of the Tanagrcean plains ; one of these 

* Philochorus ap. Plutarch. Tlies. 14. 

^ Strabo, p. 400. See above, p. 8, n. 1. ' Herodot. 9, 15. 
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roads .leads through Deceleia to St. Mercurius; the 
other to Malakasa, crossing from t^e head of the 
plain of Athens into that of Aphidna or the upper 
valley of the Marathonian river, by the pass of Kati- 
fori, and from thence over the ridges of Tzurka, 
which unite Fames with PheUeus '. 

Mount Parnes, being the great barrier of Attica 
against the Boeotians, was well fortified by the Athe- 
nians ; and its positions were often contested by the 
armies of the two people. Its fortresses, mentioned 
in history, are Deceleia, Phyle, Harma, Panactum> 
and Leipsydrium. The mountain has two natural 
passes out of Attica : that of Deceleia^ or St. Mer- 
curius, already described, which leaves the great 
summits on the left hand ; and that of Phyle, which 
leaves them on the right. 
Chastia. •pijg fi^st placo met with on the ascent of Mount 
Parnes from Athens, by the pass of Phyle, is Khassia 
(Xaffffca), the largest village in Attica. From the 
similarity of name, it has been supposed that Khassia 
occupies the site of the demus Chastienses (XaaTicic). 
This is possible, though it is fair to remark, that 
Khassia is a modem name, found in many parts of 
Greece. Not far above Khassia the road is joined 

^ Mr. Finlay remarks (Oropia and Diacria, p. 38) that Mala- 
kasa is the only place where a considerable body of cavalry 
could conveniently halt ; and supposes, considering the numbers 
of the Persian troops, that one division marched by Katifori, the 
other by Deceleia^ and that they joined at Malakasa. The only 
site that could compete with Malakasa as the site of Sphendale 
is Kakosialesi, a strong position, and which preserves some Hel- 
lenic vestiges : but this was probably beyond the Attic frontier, 
being situated on the northern face of Mount Armeni, a summit 
^ attached to Mount Parnes on the north. This place, therefore, was 

probably a subordinate KU)firi of the Tanagrcea, 
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by that from Eleusis, which ascends from the Thri- 
asian plain by the valley of the stream, now called 
lanula, which rising near Phyle joins the Eleusinian 
Bay near the salt-ponds, anciently called Rheiti. 
Ascending from Khassia, the first remarkable traces 
of the great care with which this important pass was 
fortified by the Athenians, are the foundations of a 
tower, at the junction of a bye-road which leads on 
the right to the monastery of the Holy Trinity (i^ 
ay la Tpiac), and from thence to Tatoy, or Decekia^ 
at the beginning of the eastern pass. At a few 
minutes' distance short of Phyle, we meet with the 
foundations of another tower for the defence of the 
pass. 

The castle of Phyle, the identity of which is proved Phyie. 
by the preservation of its ancient name \ by its dis- 
tance of more than 120 stades from Athens \ as well as 
by other circumstances related by the historians who 
have described the celebrated exploit ofThrasybulus', 

^ By a common Romaic corruption, the ri feminine of this name 
has been converted into i neuter. The natives now say aro 0vX2, 
instead of fi ^vXr/. This preservation of the ancient name may 
not be so well known to the people of Athens, or to those who 
traffic on the great road from Athens to Thebes ; and travellers 
who make inquiry concerning the modem name of the ruins, may 
sometimes receive other appellations, such as those noted by 
Stuart : but the inhabitants of Mount Fames, and of the neigh- 
bouring parts of the Athenian and Thriasian plains, adhere to 
the ancient name, with the slight change which I have men- 
tioned. 

' Psephisma ap. Demosth. pro Cor. p. 238, Reiske. See 
above, p. 20. 

' Xenoph. Hellen. 2, 4. § 2, seq. Corn. Nep. Thrasyb. 2. 
Diodorus (14, 32), who makes the distance 100 stades, is not to 
be regarded in opposition to the Athenian edict. 
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stands upon a precipitous rock, which affords an 
approach only by a ridge on the eastern side. 

The annexed sketch will show its form, and the 
smallness of its dimensions. The roads to the two 
gates exemplify the mode in which the Greeks 
managed the approaches to their fortifications, so as 
to oblige the enemy to expose the right or unco- 
vered side of his body. 
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A. A. Paths of approach to the two gates. 

The pass being very narrow, was effectually 
defended by this small fortress; which, connected 
as it is with one of the most remarkable events 
in Athenian history, furnishes the most interesting 
accompaniment that can be imagined to the magni- 
ficent view which the castle commands of the Plain 
of Athens, the City, Mount Hymettus, and the 
Saronic Gulf ^ 

' In Phyla was a building named the Aa0vi70op£ioi/, in which 
was a picture representing the Thargelia. Athen. 10, 6. p. 424, F. 
Cas. 
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To the eastward of Phyle^ near the sources of Nymphre- 
the lanula, in a part of the mountain difficult of ^™* 
access, is a cavern, containing the remains of niches, 
altars, and inscriptions, which has been described by 
DodwelP. It is probably the Nymphseum near 
Phyle, alluded to in a fragment of Menander *. 

Beyond Phyle, towards the summit of the ridge Harma. 
and to the left of the modern road, are the ruins 
of another fortress. This is probably Harma, for 
Harma was on Mount Parnes ^ aiid, according to 
Strabo, near Phyle. It appears also, from the same 
author, to have been near a part of the mountain 
which formed the boundary of the horizon at Athens : 
for he says, that it was the custom at Athens for the 
Pythaistae, stationed at the altar of Jupiter Astra- 
paeus on the city-w^all between the Pythium and 
Olympium, to watch for the lightning above Harma, 
this being considered a sacred signal for sending off 
the sacrifices to Delphi*. Now the part of the 



* Tour through Greece, I. p. 505. 

* To Nv/x^atoy ^ odtv TrpoipxofMCLif ^vXriv 
"Iwy, ap. Harpocrat. in ^uX^. 

* 'Aorpairj) Bi "Ap/xaroc' tottoq 'AQ/Jvpcriv iv rfj Tlapvridi, ottov 
Acoc *A(rTpairaiov icrrl fiwfiog, fiekker. Anecd. Gr. I. p. 212. 

* crepa ouaa tov "Apfiaroc rov Kara rrjv ^Attik})^, 6 

ierri inpl ^vXrjy Zfjyiov ttiq *Arri/:^c, oyiopov t^ TavaypiKrj' Ivrtvdtv 
Be fi vapoifxia t^v ap'XJiy' co'j^cy i) Xiyovaa* btrorav BCApfiaroQ 
tLtTTpcLylfjl' aarpavfjy nva OTifAtiovfJiiyaty Kara ypritryiby Twy Xeyo- 
piyojy UvddiffTuy^ ftkinoyrtay oic k-nl to "Apfxa, Kal tots. irefiiroyTtay 
Ttiy dvaiay tig AeX^ovf, oray a(rTpa\payTa *id(i)(Tiy' iTtipovy ^ knl 
Tptic fJLfjyaQf KaO* EicaoToy fJLfjya iiri Tpeig fifxiptig Kal yvKTag, airo 
Tfjg itry^apag tov 'AorpaTratov Atoc* iotl B* auriy ly rf reiyii /icraju 
TOV Uv&iov Kui TOV 'OXu/iTTiou. Strabo, p. 404. V. et Eustath. in 
II. B. 499. 
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ridge of Paraes to the left of PByle forms a remark- 
able feature in the outline of that mountain, as seen 
from Athens, and thus renders the meaning of Strabo 
very clear, if we suppose the ruins which I have 
noticed to have been those of Harma. 
Panactum. The road from Athens into Boeotia by Phyle, 
after passing the summit of the ridge, descends into 
a stony elevated plain. This plain stretches west- 
ward to Mount Cithseron, along the northern side of 
the ridge which, connecting that mountain with 
PameSy bounds the Thriasian plain on the north. 
Towards the eastern end of this elevated plain are 
the villages Skurta and Sialesi, near which the road 
to Tanagra and Chalcis separates from that leading 
to Thebes. This plain appears to have been the 
district of Panactum. Inclosed to the north by 
heights sloping into the Boeotian plains, and to the 
south by others declining into the plains of Attica, 
it was precisely such a district as we may suppose to 
have been often disputed by the two nations. There 
was an ancient agreement between them, stipulating 
that the district of Panactum should not be inha- 
bited by either, but that the produce of the lands 
should be common property ^ In the Peloponne- 
sian war Panactum became a particular object of 
contention. In the tenth year of the war it was 
treacherously delivered up to the Boeotians ^ and was 
destroyed by them in the ensuing year '. At a later 
time this district seems to have been ascribed to 
Boeotia, and to have been included in the Tanagrice ; 

* Thucyd. 5, 42. » Thucyd. 5, 3. 

' Thucyd. 5, 42. 
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for we find not only Harma, which confined upon 
this district towards Phyle, but the Eleusinia also, 
described as bordering on the Tanagrice \ The 
latter, therefore, reached as far as the ridge, which, 
connecting Parnes with Cithaeron, covers on the 
north Phyle, as well as the Thriasian plain, the whole 
of which Pausanias seems to have comprehended in 
the Eleusinia. 

The westernmost demus of Attica towards Boeotia CE^oe. 
was (Enoe, of the tribe Hippothoontis. Hysiae and 
(Enoe were the frontier demi on this side, when 
Cleomenes, king of Sparta, marched from the Isth- 
mus to Eleusis, in the year B.C. 507 ^ They were then 
taken by the Boeotians, and Hysiae seems from that 
time to have reverted to its ancient condition of a 
Boeotian town, at least if we suppose it to have 
been the same as the Hyrie of Homer ', while 
Eleutherse, once a Boeotian city, had effected a 
voluntary union with Attica*, though probably 
never acknowledging itself an Attic demus. In 
feet, assuming the ridge of Cithaeron as the bound- 
ary, Eleutherae belonged as naturally to Attica, as 
Hysiae to Boeotia. (Enoe stood in a narrow valley at 
the ascent of Cithaeron, leading from the plain of 
Eleutherae into the Plataeis, and near where the road 

* Strabo, p. 404. See above, p. 127, n. 4. 

MfXaywiroQ afftiaiv kari koX Moicaproroc ovcJ/xora, ovc KartKa^Ev 
aTToBavuv kvavria AaKe^aifioviioi' koX Bottarwy TErayfiiyovQ, evda 
r^c 'EXcveriWac dtri x^P^^ vpog Tayaypalovg opoi. I^ausan. 
Attic. 29, 5. 

' Olvorfv aipiovm Kal 'Ycrioc ^rifJLOvQ Tovg ka-^drovQ TfJQ *Arrii:^c. 
Herodot. 5, 74.. 

' II. B. 496. * Pausan. Attic. 38, 8. 

VOL. II. K 
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from Megara to Thebes joined that from Athens and 
Eleusis. It was therefore an essential point for 
securing the communication of the Athenians with 
Platsea, as well as to protect Eleutherae and Eleusis. 
Hence it was fortified prior to the Peloponne- 
sian war S and became one of the most important 
defences of the Attic frontier. It still exists in 
ruins under the name of Ghyfto-kastro, and is one 
of the most complete examples of a Greek fortress 
extant. At a distance of about four miles from it to 
the south-eastward, are the ruins of Eleutherae, now 
Pythium. called Mjupoli. We may remark that this situation 
of (Enoe accords perfectly with that of the Pythium 
or temple of Apollo Pythius, at CEnoe, in the 
oSoc IlvOiac or sacred road from Athens to Delphi, 
by Panopaea^ as well as with the circumstance 
mentioned by Thucydides, of the Corinthians having 
suffered from a sortie of the Athenians from 
(Enoe, in their way from Deceleia to the Isth- 
mus ^ ; for this castle was situated so near to the 
right of the route of the Corinthians, as to have 
given the garrison great facilities for such an enter- 
prise. It was soon afterwards besieged by the Corin- 
thians and Boeotians, and betrayed to them by one 
of the oligarchical party at Athens * ; but was pro- 
bably soon recovered by the Athenians, though this 

^ 4 yap Olv6ri oitra kv nedophig tyjc 'Arrtic^c <a^ Boioir/ac 
tTtTiixiOTO icaX avT^ iftpovpl^ oi 'Adi^vaioi k-^^StVTO ovore trSXe/iO^ 
KaToXaflot, Thucyd. 2, 18. 

' Tov 'AircJXXwva . . . . cj *A6riywv S* opfjiriBivTa M AcX^ovc, 
Tavrrjv liyai rrfv o^ov, ^ vvy *Adrjyaioi rijv Tlvdia^a wifitrovtrC 
yevofieyoy ^e KaTo. Uayowiug, &c. Strabo, p. 422. 

* Thucyd. 8, 98. * Thucyd. ibid. 
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event is not mentioned by the historian, for it con- 
tinued to be a demus in the time of the Roman 
empire ^ 

The sanctity of this Pythium conferred upon 
(Enoe the epithet of Sacred ^ and its antiquity is 
shown by its connexion with the early history of 
Athens: according to Philochorus, it was the 
northern boundary of the kingdom of Nisus, when 
the Megaris and Attica were divided between the 
four sons of Pandion ^ From hence the PythaistsB 
on declaring the prognostics favourable, sent the 
Oswpia or sacred mission to Delphi, in the same 
manner as the Deliastae at Marathon, from whence 
the theoria commenced its journey to Prasiae, to 
embark for Dolus *. 



^ See Travels in Northern Greece, for some further remarks 
on the ancient names of Ghyfto-kastro and Myupoli, upon 
which there has been great difference of opinion. 

' Liban. Declam. 16. Id. in Demosth. Apolog. I. p. 451. 

' ^iX6\opoQ fiey oZy airo ^Itrdfiov fJtixpt- Hvdlov ^liiKety ahrov 
(Nisi so.) <^rj(Ti r^v apxrjyf" Av^ptav ^e }Jii\pi- *^\€V(rivoQ koX tov 
Opiatriov ireBiov, Strabo, p. 392. 

Uay^itay yap de^djieyoQ rrjy KiKpoiroc jSaffiXetav, TrpoaKTr^tTd" 
fxeyoQ Se Kal rrjy Mcyap/^a, eyeifit Ttjy \(apav toIq Traitrly eIq ^ 
lio'ipaQf AlyCi fity Ti)y Trapa r^ Aorci f^^XP'' ^^^^ovy IlaWavri 0£ 
rfjy UapaXiay^ Avjcy de TYfy Aiaicpcav, Nto-y ^€ n)v Meyaplia. 
Schol. Aristoph. Lysist. 58. See above, p. 25, note 2. 

* "Oray ^i tn\fi{ia yiyrirai irapahBofiiya iy role IcpoTc, tote 
airotrriWovtri rijy QuapLay ol Ik tov yivovQ, Ilv0/ai Se Kal 
Ai^Xia^cc, oirdrEpa hv KadriKy avrolg' Bvei Bt 6 fidyTiQ orov /i£v 
ra etc AiX^ovt wofiirtfia yevijrai, Kai deatpla Tr£/i7rjjroi, ey OiySji 
KaO' iKatmiy ^fupav ky r^ UvBl^' ti ^e elc JlfiXov avotrriXKoiTO fi 
Oeapia Kara ra TrpoeipriiJLEya, Bvei 6 fidvTiQ elc to iy MapaO&yi 
AiiXioy' icai ttrTiv lepotrKoiria ttjq fjLtv tiq AtX^ouc QttapiaQ ky t^ 

K 2 
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Metence. The demus of M elsense was evidently situated on this 
part of the Attic frontier: of two authors who relate 
the well-known stratagem of Melanthus, by which 
he slew Xanthus king of Boeotia in single combat *, 
one (Polyaenus) makes the subject of contention to 
have been M elsense, which he describes as a castle 
on the frontier of Attica and Boeotia ^ : the other 
(Conon) supposes it to have been (Enoe \ 

At the convent of St. Meletius, which stands on 
the southern side of the ridge connecting Parnes 
with Cithseron, and in a situation similar to that of 
(Enoe, which is not far distant to the westward, are 
the remains of Hellenic walls indicative of an ancient 
site. The groves and fountains, which maintain the 
verdure of this pleasant spot, accord with the epithet 
bestowed by the Latin poet upon Melaenae *. Nor 
is the situation less adapted to the description of 
Melaenae, as a castle on the frontier, for this situation 
would exactly serve to complete a chain of fortresses 

Kara rrjy Oiyorjy HvBi^' Tfjg Bk eig ^fjXov, kv rf Kara rijy 
MapaOwua AijXc^. Philochorus ap. Schol. (Ed. Col. v. 1102. 

^ Melantbus reproached his opponent for not coming alone 
to the combat. Mriv a^iKtig Bevrepog iity M rify yidyriv ; and 
slew him as he looked round in consequence of these words. 

^ . . . . iiroXifiovy MeXatyioy iripi' McXaivae ^(ujploy fiedopiov 
'AmicfiQ Kal BoiMTtag. Polyaen. Strateg. 1, 19. 

' Conon, ap. Phot. Myriobib. p. 447. narr. 39. V. et Procl. 
in Tim. Platon. 1. 

* Icarii, Celeique domus, viridesque Melasnse. Stat. Theb. 
12, 619. 

Melaenae was sometimes called Celaenae, a synonymous 
word. Callim. ap. Stephan. in MeXaiyeig. Schol. Aristoph. 
Acham. 146. Pa. 890. Suid. in *Ajraroi/pia, KeXaiyai, 
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defending the passes of the Attic mountains towards 
Boeotia, of which the other links were (Enoe, Hanna, 
Phyle, Deceleia, and Sphendale. 

Drymus was another place on this part of the Drymus. 
frontier \ and we may suppose, from the name, that 
it was among the woods of the Pametho-Cithse- 
ronian ridges. 

' TTspl ^pvjjiov Kol Ttjg wpoc TLayojCT^ ^Ljpag* Demosth. defals. 
leg. p. 446, Reiske. Harpocration (in Apv/ioc) entitles it a 
TokiQ, and cites Aristotle, as asserting that there was a Boeotian 
as well as an Attic Drymus. According to Hesychius (in v.) it 
was a fortress. Apv/ioc koi ^wplov ttjq 'ArriicQc f^o^ (jtpovpiov* 



SECTION V. 

Tlie Demi to the Westward of the Plain of Athens 

including Salamis. 

It has been found convenient to reserve for this 
place all remarks on the Sacred Way, or road to 
Eleusis, as it was the main route from Athens to 
the western demi of Attica. The following enu- 
meration of the principal objects on that celebrated 
road is extracted from Pausanias S who, in addition 
to his own observations, had probably before him 
those of Polemo^ who had preceded him about 
350 years. 

The first monument was that of the herald 
Anthemocritus, slain by the Megarenses, to whom 
he had been sent, to desire that they would no 
longer cultivate the (sacred) land *. Next to the 
pillar ((TT^Xijv) of Anthemocritus * occurred the tomb 

* Attic. 36, 3 seq. ' Harpocrat. in 'Upa 'O^cJc 

' " For this most impious action," adds Pausanias, " they 
suffer the vengeance of the goddesses to this day : for they alone, 
among the Greeks, have not been benefited by the Emperor 
Hadrian." 

* It was surmounted by a statue : *laaios ey r^ vpog KaXv^wva 
" t6t£ liaXayuov to ircLfi * AvBtyLOKpiTOv av^piavra," Tovriari Trapa 
Toig Opiaaiais wvXoic Harpocrat. in 'AvOc/xoicpiTOc. 
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(tcI^oc) of Molossus ^ ; then the place Scirum ^ near 
a torrent of the same name, so called from Scirus, 
a prophet of Dodona, who fell in the battle between 
the Eleusinii and Erechtheus, and who was buried 
by the Eleusinii near this torrent : he was the same 
who founded the ancient temple of Minerva Sciras 
at Phalerum. Near Scirum was thQ tomb of 
Cephisodorus, who, when he presided over the Athe- 
nians, was very hostile to Philip son of Demetrius, 
and caused the kings Attains of Mysia and Ptole- 
mseus of Egypt, together with the ^tolians, Rhodii, 
Cretans, and Romans, to enter into alliance with the 
Athenians against him. Next to the monument of 
Cephisodorus was the tomb of Heliodorus of Halae \ 
whose picture was in the great temple of Minerva ; 
and that of Tbemistocles, son of Poliarchus, the third 
in descent frotn the Tbemistocles who fought against 
Xerxes. A little further onward was the sacred 

^ In the year 350 b. c. Plutarchus of Eretria came to 
Athens, to ask for succour against Philip son of Amyntas, who 
had invaded Euhoea with his Macedonians. Phocion, who was 
sent thither in consequence, gained an advantage over the enemy 
at Tamynse ; Molossus, his successor, was taken by the enemy. 
Plutarch. Phocion. 13. 14. 

' The same probably as the tottoq Sic/pa iy t^ *ATriKij of 
Strabo (p. 393). It was, like the Ceramic gates, a noted station 
for Athenian women of a particular class. Hence its name 
occurs in the Epistles of Alciphron, coupled with the Cerameicus. 
See above, p. 74. n. 2. 

' 'HXid^copoc "AXiQ are the words in all the editions of Pausa- 
nias : where possibly "AXig is an error for 'AXaicvc* The two 
Heliodori most celebrated were the irepiriyriTilc, (see Topography 
of Athens, p. 36, n.) and a poet both in the heroic and dramatic 
line. Galen, vepl iLyri^ortor, Stephan. in ^vXaKii. Stobaei 
Serm. 98. 
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enclosure (t€/ucvoc) of the hero Lacius, and the demus 
Laeidae. Here was the monument of Nicocles of 
Tarentum, the most celebrated of all players on the 
cithara, an altar of Zephyrus, and a temple (Upov) of 
Ceres and her daughter, in which Minerva and Nep- 
tune were also worshipped. Here Phytalus was said 
to have received Ceres into his house, and to have 
been rewarded by the goddess with a plant of the 
fig-tree ^ an event recorded by an epigram on the 
tomb of Phytalus. Before the crossing of the Ce- 
phissus occurred the monument of Theodorus, who 
excelled all others of his time as an actor of trage- 
dies ^. On the river's side were statues of Mnesi- 
mache, and of her son, cutting off his hair, as an 
offering to the river Cephissus. On the farther side 
of the river was an ancient altar of Jupiter Meili- 
chius, at which Theseus was said to have received 
lustration ' from the descendants of Phytalus for the 
slaughter of his kinsman Sinis and the other robbers *. 
Here was the tomb of Theodectes of Phaselis ^ and 
that of Mnesitheus, who was said to have been an 

^ Hence the place was often known by the name of the sacred 
fig-tree (lepa avKij), Athen. 3, 2, p. 74 D. *Iepa . . . . ^ (rvKfi 
Ev Ty eig ^EXev&iya ayovtnf bhf, Hesych. in 'lepa Bvtria, The 
mystic procession rested at the sacred fig-tree on its return to 
Athens, and here was the tomb of the Sophist Apollonius of 
Athens. Philost. Sophist. 2, 20. § 3. 

^ ^lian. Var. Hist. 14, 40. Plutarch. Sympos. 9, 2. de ipsius 
laude, 17. 

' i. e. previously to entering Athens. 

^ i. e. whom he had met with on his way from Troezen. 

^ A tragic poet and rhetorician. Diog. Laert. 5, 24. Ste- 
phan. in ^ao^Xic* Suid. in Qto^iicrriQ, Vit. X. Rhet. in Iso- 
crat. where the remark occurs that his monument was near the 
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excellent physician, and to have dedicated several 
statues, among which was one of lacchus. On the road 
side was a small temple, (vaoc ov fiiyac,) called the tem- 
ple of Cyameites ^ But the most remarkable monu- 
ments, both for magnitude and ornament, were that 
of a Bhodian who dwelt at Athens, and that which 
was built by Harpalus, a Macedonian, in honour of 
his wife Pythionice, who had been a courtesan at 
Athens and at Corinth ^ " This," adds Pausanias, 
" was the most remarkable of all the sepulchral 
monuments in Greece." He then proceeds to say, 
" There is a temple, in which are statues of Ceres 
and Proserpine, of Minerva and Apollo ; but which 
originally was sacred to Apollo alone. It is said that 

Cyamitis (em rijy Kvafjuriv). Theodectes was famous for un- 
ravelling and proposing riddles (ypi^oi). Hermippus ap. Athen. 
10, 19. p. 451 E. 

' Pausanias adds, " I cannot say with certainty whether this 
person first sowed beans, or whether they have honoured some 
hero of this name. That the invention of the cultivation of beans 
cannot be attributed to Ceres, any one will understand who knows 
the initiation at Eleusis, or who has read the Orphica.'' Photius 
and the author of the Lexicon Rhetoricum (Bekker Anecd. 
Gr. I. p. 274.) understood Cyameites to be the name of a hero : 
Hesychius, that it was an epithet of Bacchus. 

' Diodor. 17, 108. Plutarch. Demosth. 25. Athen. 13, 7. 
595 B. Harpalus, having amassed immense wealth as governor 
of Babylon, deserted his master, Alexander, and retired with the 
greater part of his property to Athens. After having been 
banished from thence, he was slain in Crete by his pretended 
friend Thimbron. Arrian. ap. Phot. Myriobib. p. 218. Strabo, 
p. 837* Plutarch (Phocion 22) says, that Harpalus gave Chan- 
cles, son-in-law of Phocion, thirty talents to build the monument 
of Pythionice, but that there was nothing in the work answerable 
to this expense. 
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when Cephalus, son of Deioneus, fled from Athens 
to Thebes on account of the murder of his wife Pro- 
cris, he went with Amphitryon, to the Teleboae; 
that he was the first to inhabit the island, which 
from him is now called Cephallenia : and that 
Chalceinus, and Daetus, his descendants in the 
tenth generation, haying sailed to Delphi to con- 
sult the god concerning their return to Athens, 
were ordered to sacrifice to Apollo in that part of 
Attica, where they should see a trireme running 
upon the ground. When they arrived at the moun- 
tain called Poecilum, a serpent appeared retiring 
hastily into its hole. Here they sacrificed to Apollo, 
and arriving afterwards at Athens were made citi- 
zens by the Athenians. Beyond this [place] there 
is a temple (vaoc) of Venus, and before it a wall of 
rude stones, worthy of observation/' 

" The Rheiti resemble rivers in their running 
only, for the water is salt ; which might lead one 
to believe that they flow under ground from the 
Euripus of the Chalcidenses into a lower sea \ The 
Rheiti are said to be sacred to Ceres and her 
daughter, whose priests alone are allowed to take 
fish out of them. I have understood that, an- 
ciently, they were the boundary of the Athenians 
and Eleusinii ^." After passing the Rheiti was the 

^ Elsewhere Pausanias compares the flowing of the Eraseinus 
from Stymphalus under ground into the plain of Argos, to the 
course of the Rheiti from the Euripus to the sea of Eleusis. 
(Corinth. 24, 7*) The former supposition is prohahly true, the 
latter is obviously a vulgar error. 

^ i. e. in the time of the twelve cities. 
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place " where Crocon was said to have first inhabited, 
and which is still called the palace of Crocon ^" 
On this part of the Sacred Way was the monument 
of Eumolpus and heroa of Hippothoon and Zarex. 
"The Cephissus, near Eleusis, flows with a more 
rapid stream than the former *. Near it is the place 
called Erineus, where they say that Pluto descended 
when he carried off . Proserpine. It was at the 
Cephissus that Theseus slew the robber Polypemon, 
sumamed Procrustes ^." 

The natural objects mentioned by Pausanias in the 
preceding description of the Sacred Way, will enable 
us to restrict within narrow limits the doubtful situ- 
ation of all the artificial monuments. The most 
important of those natural landmarks are, the Ce- 
phissus of the Athenian plain, the salt-springs 
called the Bheiti, which, crossing the narrow pass at 
the entrance of the Thriasian plain, formed the 
natural boundary of the Athenians and Eleusinii, 
and thirdly, the stream not far to the eastward of 
the site of Eleusis, which being often entirely dry, 
but occasionally descending from the mountains with 
a broad and impetuous torrent, thus corresponds to 
the description of Pausanias ; who, as we have just 
seen, contrasts its rapidity with the even course of 
the Athenian Cephissus. 

« 

^ Crocon, according to the citizens of the demus Scamhonidae, 
marded Sassara, daughter of Celeus. Pausan. ibid. 

^ L e. than the Cephissus of the plain of Athens. 

' At Erineus, according to Plutarch (Thes. 11), who names him 
Damastes, not Polypemon. 
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To these we may add the torrent Seirus, corre- 
sponding to that which rises in the Lycabettian hills, 
and one branch of which seems formerly to have 
followed for a considerable distance the northern 
walls of the city, and, after uniting with one or two 
other torrents from the same hills, to have crossed 
the Sacred Way, about midway between Dipylum 
and the Cephissus. These streams are now for the 
most part lost in olive-groves near the site of the 
Academy, but there is still a watercourse nearly in 
the situation just indicated. 
R. Cepius- jn the ages which have elapsed since the visit of 

BUS. ° ^ * 

Pausanias to Attica, some change appears to have 
taken place in the Athenian Cephissus. When its 
margin was adorned with temples, statues, and villas, 
it flowed in a single channel, and was probably care- 
fully embanked : it is now allowed to find its way 
through the olive-groves in several streams, from 
which there are many smaller derivations for the 
purpose of watering olive-trees and gardens ^ In 
the part of the plain which is crossed by the 
Sacred Way, there are now three principal chan- 
nels. 
Rheiti. The Rheiti have also an appearance somewhat 

different from that which they presented to Pausa- 
nias. In his time there seem to have been several 
sources issuing from the foot of the mountain, which 

^ There can be no doubt that a great part of the water of the 
Cephissus was anciently diverted irom the main stream for the 
same purposes ; but it was probably done with better economy, 
and Pausanias shews that the river had one channel only. 
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formed pools sufficiently large to contain fishes, and 
having a discharge across the Sacred Way into the 
sea. The same copious springs are still to be 
observed at the foot of Mount ^galeos ; but the 
water, instead of being permitted to take its natural 
course to the sea, is now collected into an artificial 
reservoir, formed by a stone wall towards the road. 
This work has been constructed for the purpose of 
turning two mills, below which the two streams cross 
the Sacred Way into the sea. 

The situation of the tomb of Scirus is marked by Scim. 
the torrent already mentioned ; and not far beyond 
it was the tomb of Cephisodorus. The uncertainty 
as to the situation of the ancient bed of the 
Cephissus, renders doubtful the exact position of 
the monuments which stood upon its bank, or that 
of the temple of Ceres, or of any of the other objects 
noticed by Pausanias between the tomb of Cephiso- 
dorus and the river. The greater part of the space Ladeiwes. 
between the torrent of Scirus and the river belonged, 
probably, to the demus of Lacidae, as the name is 
written in our copies of Pausanias, but which in 
inscriptions is Aaicuic or Aaic/ciaSac. 

Pausanias has made no mention of any bridge Gephyra. 
across the Cephissus, though we know from Strabo, 
that it was at the bridge of the Cephissus ^ that an 
ancient custom was observed, of assailing passen- 
gers as they crossed this bridge, in the sacred 
procession to Eleusis, with vulgar abuse and coarse 

^ Not the Eleusinian Cephissus, as Barthelemy has supposed. 
Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis, c. 68. 
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jests, hence called Gephyrismi '. Possibly, neither 
the bridge nor the custom any longer existed in the 
time of Pausanias. 

Cyameitifl. A Small chuTch, at the western end of the olive- 
wood, may perhaps (as Greek churches often occupy 
the site of ancient temples) represent the position of 
the temple of Cyameites. Proceeding from hence, 
the direction of the Sacred Way is clearly marked by 
the remains of ancient monuments on either side of 
it, but there are no ruins of sufficient magnitude to 
determine the site of the two great sepulchral edifices 
described by Pausanias. From a remark of Plutarch 
relating to that of Pythionice, we learn very nearly 

Hermus. the positiou of the demus Hermus. He describes 
that monument as having been in Hermus, on the 
road from Athens to Eleusis *. 

On the ascent of Mount MgsAeos are seen some 

* Strabo, p. 400. See Meursii Eleasinia, 27. Attic. Lect 
5, 31. It is supposed, (V. Larcher, Hist. d'Herodote, 5, 
note 141.) that the word Fc^vpa, for which no etymology can 
be found in Greek, was applied to this bridge, (and afterwards 
to all others,) in consequence of its situation being the resi- 
dence assigned to the Gephyraei, when on their expulsion from 
Boeotia they were received into Attica. The Gephyraei were a 
tribe of PhcBuicians who accompanied Cadmus into Greece ; and 
who inhabited the part of Bceotia which was afterwards the 
Tanagrice, where their name and memory remained in the 
time of the Roman empire. Among the Athenians they 
became particularly noted as having produced the family 
of Harmodius and Aristogeiton. Herodot. 5, 55, 57. Strabo, 
p. 404. 

* ^lafxivei yap crc vvv ev^Ep/ui ^ ^ii^ofxey if &<n-€Oc eic^EXcv- 
(Tiva. Plutarch. Phocion. 22. 
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traces of the ancient road in the rock, as well as 
several foundations of walls, for the defence of the 
pass through which the Sacred Way traversed the 
mountain to the bay of Eleusis. An insulated hill, 
crowned by a church of St. Elias, stands a little in 
advance of the pass towards Athens, and is remark- 
able for its conspicuous position and form. Although 
no remains of antiquity are here observable, the 
church has probably succeeded to a temple of the 
Hermeii. The pass is a narrow rocky opening 
between two summits of iEgaleos: it was very 
important in a military point of view, as it formed 
the direct approach to Athens from the Peloponnesus 
and the western parts of Attica, and was at the same 
time very easily defensible by art. On the summit 
of the mountain, to the left, are remains of a cir- 
cular Hellenic tower, which appears to have corre- 
sponded with another on the summit above Khaidari. 
These towers evidently belonged to a system of works 
erected for the defence of the approach to Athens from 
the west, and of which the points chiefly requiring 
defence, besides the passes of Corydallus and of the 
Sacred Way, were some openings in the heights, which 
separate the plain of Acharnae from that of Thria, con- 
necting the range of MgsAeos with the last falls of 
Mount Parnes. Here are found the ruins of a ram- 
part seven feet high, and five feet and a half thick, 
formed of the rudest kind of masonry in use among 
the Greeks, but faced with more regular stones. It 
is built along the crest of the hills : the summit of 
the wall forms a commanding platform towards the 
Thriasian Plain ; the access to it from the rear was 
by a succession of sloping ramps or buttresses, and 
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there were narrow openings in the wall, at unequal 
distances, formed in such a manner that the inner 
face of one piece of wall advanced two feet and a 
half beyond the outer face of the next piece, as 
expressed in the annexed figure. 



It is obvious that such a rampart was an effectual 
defence against incursions of cavalry from the Thria- 
sian Plain, while it furnished considerable advantages 
also to a defending force of infantry. 

In reading the remarks of Pausanias on the temple 
of Apollo, the mountain named Poecilum, and the 
temple of Venus, the topographical relation of these 
places to one another is not immediately apparent, 
but an inspection of the places affords the requisite 
explanation. 

At the western extremity of a level which forms 
the narrowest and highest part of the opening 
across the range of jEgdeos, stands the monastery 
of Dhafni. 

The construction of the church and surrounding 
enclosure, and particularly a high square belfry, 
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which is attached to the church and is surmounted 
by a small dome, are in the style of the churches in 
Syria built at the time of the crusades> and seem to 
indicate that the monastery of Dhafhi as it now 
exists was built^ or at least largely repaired, by one 
of the Frank princes of Athens. Both the church 
and enclosing walls are formed for the most part of 
squared blocks of marble, which had formed part of 
some Hellenic building; and until the year 1801 three 
fluted Ionic columns belonging to the same edifice 
were immured in one of the walls of the church. In 
that year they were removed by the Earl of Elgin. 
The capitals of these columns, a base and a part of one 
of the shafts, are now in the British Museum. It 
was not found possible, when the columns were taken 
down, to trace the plan of the temple; but it is 
evident, from the size of the columns, that its dimen- 
sions must have been considerable. 

There can be no doubt that this was the temple of 
Apollo on Mount Poecilum, mentioned by Pausa- 
nias * ; for, by following the descent of the pass 
toward the Bay of Eleusis, traces of the Sacred 
Road are seen in the rock on the left bank of a tor- 
rent which descends from Dhafiii: the road was 
partly cut in the rock, and partly supported by a 
wall of rough stones toward the torrent ; and these 
traces lead, at a distance of less than a mile from 
Dhaini, to the foundations of another temple on the 

* The modem appellation of Dhafni may perhaps have been 
derived from a grove of sacred laurel, (pd<l>yri) which may have 
been a remarkable feature of this pass, at the time when new 
names were substituted for those derived from the ancient my- 
thology. There are none of these trees, however, at present. 

VOL. II. L 
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4 

side of the Sacred Way, exactly answering in 
position to the Temple of Venus, the last object 
mentioned by Pausanias prior to his notice of the 
Bheiti. This temple appears from some fragments 
to have been of the Doric order; it stood on the 
northern side of the valley, below some rocks, the 
face of which is smoothed perpendicularly, and cut 
into numerous niches for votive offerings. 
Temple of On digging at the foot of the rocks, doves of white 
marble have been found, which appear to have fallen 
from the votive niches ; and, as a still more decisive 
proof that the Temple of Venus stood on this spot, the 
remains of several Inscriptions are still visible under 
the niches, in two of which the words ^i\y 'AtppoSlry 
are to be distinguished. Here therefore stood the 
temple of Venus called the Philaeum, or temple of 
Venus Phila, built by one of the flatterers of Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, in honour of Phila, the wife of De- 
metrius *. It is probable that a temple of Venus ex- 
isted in this place before the time of Demetrius, and 
that the worship of Phila ceased to be here connected 
with that of Venus after the decline of the Macedo- 
nian power at Athens ; hence Pausanias, who is gene- 
rally unwilling to advert to the examples of unworthy 
flattery which so frequently disgraced the Grecian 
character after the time of Alexander, may have 
mentioned only the existence of a temple of Venus. 

^ Alexis ap. Athen. 6, 16. p. 2ci A. Dionysius Tryphonis, 
ibid. p. 255 C. In the latter place, the Philaeum is said* to have 
been at Thria {Qpiytriv) : if any reliance, therefore, can be placed 
on the topographical accuracy of Dionysius, this part of the pass 
of Dhafni was within the limits of the demus of Thria. 

■ 

11 
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Some remains of " the wall of rude stones," are still 
to be seen. It fonned a part of [the peribolus of 
the temple, and has an appearance of remote an- 
tiquity, the stones resembling the irregular masses 
of the walls of Tirjnas '. A little westward of the 
temple are the foundations of a square tower, 
similarly constructed; this was probably another 
work for the defence of the pass. Descending 
from thence, remains are seen of walls, which sup- 
ported the Sacred Way on either side: the pass 
then widens, and terminates at a small cultivated 
level on the shore of the Bay of Eleusis. The Sacred 
Way is again traced by tracks of wheels in the 
rocks above the reservoir of the Rheiti, and again 
between the two mills. The modern road to Eleusis, 
instead of coinciding with the ancient track, which 
passed above the Rheiti, leaving them to the left, 
follows the shore, leaving the reservoir and mills on 
the right. About half a mile beyond the Rheiti, 
where the road to Eleutherae branches off across the 
plain to the right, the traces of the ancient cause- 
way of the Sacred Way are again seen, and on the Tomb of 
right side of it are ruins of an ancient monument, 
which appears to have consisted originally of a 
cubical mass of earth, cased with white marble, sup- 
porting a sepulchral stele. Some decorations of 
sculpture are still to be seen on the marble, and an 
inscription which shows that it was the tomb of 
Straton, a demotes of Cydathenseum, and of his 

' Thus we perceive the meaniug which Pausanias attached to 
the words &pyoi X/601' which often occur in his work. 

L 2 
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•wife and son^ This monument has not been 
noticed by Pausanias; though its construction and 
inscription have every appearance of being more 
ancient than his time : nor has he noticed another 
monument, of which the position is indicated by 
several squared blocks of marble to the left of the 
Sacred Way near the sea. These omissions are not 
surprising; for it is evident from the numerous 
traces of ancient sepulchres on either side of the 
Sacred Way, that here Pausanias, as in other parts 
of his work, as indeed he more than once informs 
us, has selected those objects only which appeared 
to him the most interesting. The work of Polemo 
on the Sacred Way contained, it may be supposed, 
a description of all those extant in his time. 

Beyond the sepulchre of Strato the Sacred Way 
is again traced in the form of a raised causeway, 
this part of the plain being very low, and sub- 
ject to inundation from the torrent already men- 
tioned, which rises on the ridge of Mount Pames 
above Phyle, and which, after turning to the west- 
ward a little above the modern village Khassia, 
descends into the Thriasian plain, and is lost in the 

^ The iDscription is as foUows : 

IlcaXXa MovvaTia 'HpaicXi^a. 
'ItriBoTOQ ^rpdnayoQ Kv^aBriyauvQ, 

The name of Strato's demus is almost erased ; but we can 
have little doubt that it was the same as that of his son. The 
lady was a foreigner, and a jaative of one of the numerous 
Heracleiae ; coins alone can tell which. 
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low grounds on the shore of the bay. These low 
grounds extend as far as Eleusis, where they are 
kept in a marshy state the greater part of the year, 
by the overflowings of another similar but larger 
torrent, the Eleusinian Cephissus, now called Sa- 
randaforo. 

About a mile beyond the tomb of Strato, Chandler 
observed the remains of another monument. From 
a stone in the ruins of a church, which had been 
built upon it, he copied an inscription in honour of 
a hierophant. This, therefore, seems to have been 
another monument of the Sacred Way, which has 
not been noticed by Pausanias. The causeway still 
consists of ancient materials, mixed with repairs 
of the various ages, during which it has never ceased 
to be used as the common road from Athens to the 
Isthmtis by the way of Eleusis. 

The plain through which it is conducted was an- 
ciently known by the name of Thriasian (to Opiaaiov 
IlcSiov), being so called, or at least the greater part 
of it, and particularly all the central portion, as 
well as the eastern part adjacent to the shore', 
from the demus to which it belonged ^ and which, 
from this feet, we may infer to have been one 
among the largest of the Attic demi. When the 
Persians were for the second time in possession of 
Athens, under the command of Mardonius, and 
the Athenians had retired into Salamis, the latter 
despatched an embassy to the Lacedaemonians, re- 

* Strabo, p. 395. See below, p. 165, d. 2. 
' Qpiaaioy irihiov • • , • • 6p/ac Zi eltriv a< iiavTiKal \f/ff<l>oi 
. , » , TO fiavrevtaBai BpiatrBai, Bekker Anecd. Gr. I. p. 265. 
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questing tbem to send troops to their assistance, and 
proposing to fight the Barbarians in the plain of 
Thria ^ The same importance is attached to Thria, 
or its plain, on two occasions, in which Thucydides 
mentions the irruption of the Lacedaemonians into 
Attica * ; and its position is not less accurately indi- 
cated by Strabo ' and by Galen ; the latter of whom, 
describing his journey from Corinth to Athens, men- 
tions that i^e passed by Megara, Eleusis, and the 
Thria. Thriasian plain*. The site of the town of Thria 
may perhaps be indicated by some vestiges of anti* 
quity at a height called Magtila ^ on the Sarandaforo, 
or Eleusinian Cephisms^ about three miles above 
Eleusis. 

As the Thriasii occupied the greater part of the 
plain in which Eleusis is situated, so the demus of 
Eleusis extended westward as fer as the Megaris ; 
the river lapis formed the boundary between 
them ^ : the mission of Anthemocritus, who was slain 
by the Megarenses, was for the purpose of remon- 
strating with that people for cultivating a part of 
the Sacred or Eleusinian Land \ 

The modem villages which divide the Thriasian 
and Ehusinian plain among them are — Lepslnay 
towards the sea ; Stefani, on Mount PcecUum ; 



* Herodot. 9, 7. * Thucyd. 1, 114. 2, 19. 
' Strabo, p. 392, 395. 

* Galen, de Diagnos. atque Med. Affect. I. p. 354. 

Magula is a name often applied, in modern Greece, to a site 
retaining remains of ancient buildings, and particularly when 
situated upon a rising ground in a plain. 

* Scylax in Megara. Callim, ap. Stephan. in 'lairlq. 
^ Pausan. Attic, 36, 3. Lacon. 4, 5. 
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Khassia, in Mount Parms; and Kundura, in the 
Oneia. Stefani, Khassia, and Kundura, possess Ka- 
ly'via, or dependent hamlets in the plain. 

There is some reason to think, from a passage in (Ea. 
the (Edipns Coloneus, when coupled with the remarks 
of a scholiast, who appears to have been well ac- 
quainted with Attic topography, or at least to have 
followed some good Attic authority, that the hills 
which lie to the northward of the pass of Poecilum, 
between the plain of Athens and the plain of Thria 
(often called without any sufficient reason Mount 
Icarius), were occupied by the demus of Oa, or (Ea 
(oh, OIH '). In that tragedy, when Creon has sent 
away the daughters of CEdipus from Colonus on the 
road to Thebes, and when Theseus has despatched his 
Athenians to bring them back, the Chorus antici- 
pates a hostile engagement between the two parties ; 
either at " the Pythian coasts, or at Eleusis, or to 
the west of the white hill, at the pastures of (Ea *.** 

^ CEa is said to have derived its name from a daughter of 
Cephalus. Philochorus ap. Harpocrat. in Giri, 

' £ti}v o6i ^ai(t)v 

Tov ^aXicojSdav "Apij 
fii^vaiVf ij vpoQ UvdiaiQf 
j} Xafjiiratnv aJCraTc* 
ov ir&ryiai (refival n^iy- 
vovvrai teXtj 

dvardiaiv, (3v Kai •)(^pv<ria 
KXr/iQ iirl yXiavtrq, piflaicev 
irpoffiroXbiv 'EiVjxoX'n-iEdv, 
"EvO* ol/iai TOV Eyp£fxa')(av 
Orjaia Koi rac ^kttoXovq 
adfirirag a^eX^ac 
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By IlvWaic oicraic the poet may have meant either 
the temple of Apollo in the pass of Poecilum, or the 
Pythium of (Enoe ; the latter having been equally in 
the route from Colonus to Thebes by the Thriasian 
plain. On the former supposition the battle would 
have occurred in the Thriasian plain, in the latter in 
that of Eleutherse. The second place described by 
the Chorus with poetical circumlocution is obviously 
Eleusis. As to the third place, expressed by the 

words c^caircpov vkrpaq vi^aSoc OiariSoc cic vo/uov, the 

SchoUast interprets them to mean " to the westward 
of Mount iEgaleos ;" which he says " borders on the 

airrapKci tw^ ifXfAl^eiy /So^f 
TOvtT^ ava xufpovc» 

"H irov Toy kf^itncepov 
Trirpag vi<j>ddoQ TreXoi- 

ff* OicLTl^OQ £K yofiov, 

irufXoKnv rj pifjujtapfidroig 
^vyoyreg hfilWaig; 
dXbKreTai' ieiydg */ 6 Trpoa- 
Xutpniv "ApriQf 
^£iya Be QriaeiBav &ic/ia. 

Sophoc. CEd. Col. v. 1099. 

Thus translated by Francklm, 

Oh ! could I hear the dreadful battle roar, 

Or near Apollo's sacred shrine, 

Or on thy torch-enlighten*d shore, 

Oh Ceres, where thy priests their rites divine 

Perform with lips in solemn silence seal'd, 

And mysteries ne'er by mortal tongue reveal*d. 

At yon snowy mountain's feet 
Westward perchance the warriors meet, 
Chariot and horse with mutual rage 
On CSa's flowery plains engage, &c. 
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demus of (Ea ;" and he conceives the " snowy stone' 
to be a white rock on the summit of that mountain, 
vulgarly known in the time of Istnis, or two centu- 
ries after that of Sophocles, by the name of Xcia 
Trlrpa, or the smooth rock. Now, as we cannot 
suppose the poet to have intended any part of the 
range of JEgaleos to the southward of the pass 
of Dhafhi^ (for that division of the mountain 

* ("H irov Tov €<l>itnrepov) tov AiyaXfwv <^riaC koX yap tovto utt* 
etrxaTtoy etrrl tov ^ijfjiov tovtov' KaraXiyovai ie ^^oipca, Trap* & 
fidXitrra elKaZovtri rrfv avfifSoXily yeviadai toiq irepl tov Kpioyra 
Koi Qtiffia* Trirpag Bi vc0a^oc c<>7 olv Xiywv rijv ovrta Xeyofiivriv 
Xeiay irirpav ^ tov Alydktiav \6<^v* d hil iTcv^^japia <l>a(nv elvat, 
JCa6a7r£p*'IoTpoc Iv itj Tpwrij twv 'ArdiCTtav laTopel ovtuiq, " airo Be 
TfJQ xapdBpas ETTi Ttlv Xelav Trcrpav," Kal fitr* dX/ya, " otto tovtov 
^t €wc KoXwvoi; irapa tov xdXKov irpoaayopevSfievov'** odev wpog 
TOV Kfi<l>i<rer6y ewg ttjq fivtrriKiic eiao^ov elg 'EXfuctva* airo ravriyc 
^e fiatiJ^ovTiav etc 'EXcvo'iva to. kir' apitrrepa fiixp*- ^o^ Xd^ov tov 
trpOQ &vaToXiLQ tov AlydXeta, "Htoi oiv Trfv KaXovfiivriv Xeiav 
'jTETpav rj TOV AiydXitav Xiyei' *0 ^e vovg' ipa evi tov earepov 
X&pov TiJQ Xeiag ircrpac vpoavtXdtrovffi. Schol* CBd. Col. v. 1 1 14. 
Oiotri^oc £ic vofJiov'\ Ota Erffwc TfJQ *ATTiKfJQ' SBev Kal to Oiridtv' ek 
-vofiov Be ndXiVj y^ytpiov *AiT(fcov oxma KaXovfievov^ kv ^ vifAovaiv^ 
wg v€fiii<r€tag wapaKeifiivrig, Schol. (Ed. Col. V. 1116. By ''the 
torrent at the smooth rock" Istrus seems to have meant the tor- 
rent in the pass of Dhafni, which runs into the Eleusinian bay. 
The Scholiast identifies '' the smooth rock " with the part of 
^galeos on the left, in proceeding through the pass to Eleusis ; 
and by '< the mountain to the east" (N. E.) << of iBgaleos " he 
seems to have intended the same as the Poecilum of Pausanias. We 
are not to suppose that Istrus referred to this passage in Sopho- 
cles. The Scholiast quotes him merely for the purpose of showing 
that "from the brazen way of Colonus to the torrent of the 
smooth rock/' meant the same thing as " from the Cephissus to 
the mystic approach/' or Sacred Way ; or rather that the wiTpa 
vujiag of Sophocles was the same as the Xcia ircVpa of Istnis. If 
we were to suppose Istrus to have alluded to the third placey 
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belonged to the demus of Corydallus, was not in the 
way to Thebes, and afforded no plain on its western 
side), it will follow that CEa must have been on the 
heights to the northward of the pass of Poecilum. 
That part of the Thriasian plain, therefore, which lies 
at the foot of that mountain on the west, seems to 
be the third place intended by the poet, and (Ea to 
have stood on the western face of that mountain, 
perhaps at Spilia or at Stefani, not far from the pass 
of DhafQi, on the mountain which in the time of 
Pausanias appears to have been called Poecilum. 
Eieusis. Eleusis was advantageously situated on a height, 
at a small distance from the shore of an extensive 
bay, to which there is access only through ubxtow 
channels, at the two extremities of the island of 
Salamis: its position was important, as command- 
ing the shortest and most level route by land from 
Athens to the Isthmus by the pass which leads 
at the foot of Mount Cerata along the shore to 
Megara; but it was subject to the inconveniences 
of a scarcity of potable water, and of the vicinity 
of some low and marshy ground, as well as of oc- 
casional encroachments from the river Cephissus, 
which, although for the greater part of the year 
quite dry, or finding its way to the sea in three 
or four slender rills, almost lost in a gravelly bed, 

referred to by Sophocles, it would place CEa in the plain of Athens, 
where no situation could have been to the westward of any part 
of the ridges of ^galeos. It is to be observed that Hesychius is 
opposed to the Scholiast's explanation of the words OiaVt^oc voftoVf 
which Hesychius supposes to mean simply sheep-pastures, and 
he denies that the situation of (Ea will suit such an interpreta- 
tion (Hesych. in OiaVi^oc). 
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sometimes descends from the mountains with such 
impetuosity as to spread itself over a wide extent of 
the plain, damaging the lands and buUdings. 

In the plain about a mile to the north of Eleusis 
are remains of two ancient mounds ; one of which 
was evidently constructed for the purpose of turning 
a part of the superfluous waters into the north-west- 
em comer of the bay near the foot of Mount Cerata, 
the other to protect the eastern side of the town from 
the torrent Remains of similar ancient works are 
found in other parts of Greece ; and it appears that 
they were used from a period of the highest anti- 
quity ^ in places where the land was valuable, to 
protect it from the damage accraing from torrents 
and inundations. 

The embankments of the Plain of Eleusis are 
probably those which Hadrian is recorded to have 
raised in consequence of an inundation of the Eleu- 
sinian Cephissus, which occurred when that emperor 
was at Athens^; and they serve to illustrate the 
observation of Pausanias, that the Cephissus of Eleu- 

^ A work of this nature in the plain of Pheneus was supposed 
to have been formed by Hercules. Pausan. Arcad. 14, 3. 

' . . . • ')(£ifJLd<rai UQ *Adrivas Kal fivriBeiQ rd *'E\eviriyiaf Kol 
yc^vpcJo'ac 'EKevtnva KaTaxXvaBeiaav viro Kri<l>ia<rov norafwvm 
Euseb. in Chron. p. 81. Gallicanus et Sitianus. His Consu- 
libus juxta Eleusinem civitatem in Cephiso fluvio Hadrianus 
pontem constravit. Cassiodor. Chron. in Hadrian. It is evident 
that the operation here mentioned was chiefly the formation of a 
dyke to divert the waters from Eleusis, although a bridge over the 
river may also have formed part of it. Herodotus uses the word 
airoye^vpaiVac, in mentioning the works of Menes at Memphis, 
which he describes as dykes to keep the Nile in a particular 
course. Herodot. 2, 99. 
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sis was more impetuous than the river of the same 
name in the Athenian plain '. 

One of the inconveniences under v«^hieh Eleusis 
laboured, that of a scarcity of potable water, appears 
to have been remedied about the same time, and 
perhaps by the same emperor, who conferred so many 
benefits upon Greece. The ruins of an aqueduct 
upon arches are still seen stretching across the plain 
from the neighbourhood of Eleusis, in a north-eafitem 
direction, towards the centre of the ridge which con- 
nects Fames with Cithseron. 

There are remains also of a reservoir belonging to 
this aqueduct, in the plain, at about a mile and a half 
from Eleusis. All these works indicate the impoi-t- 
ance of Eleusis under the Roman empire, when it 
was fashionable among the higher order of Romans 
to pass some time at Athens in the study of philo- 
sophy, and to be initiated in the Eleusinian mys- 
teries. Hence Eleusis became at that time one 
of the most frequented places in Greece; and 
perhaps it was never so populous as under the 
emperors of the first two centuries of our sera^ 
During the two following centuries, its mysteries 
were the chief support of declining polytheism, and 
almost the only remaining bond of national union 
among the Greeks ; but at length the destructive 

^ Demosthenes alludes to inundations at Eleusis in his oration 
c. Callicl. p. 1279, Reiske. 

* Both Strabo (p. 395) and Pausanias (A.ttic. 38, 7), qualify 
Eleusis as a city. Strabo says, kv ^e roig BrjfjLoiQ icaraptO/zeti-ai 
^ TToXig, We find it still protected by the Roman government in 
the latter part of the fourth century (Zosim. 4, 2. Conf. Ammian. 
30, 9. Sozomen. 6, 7. 21), soon after which it was overthrown 
by the Goths of Alaric. 
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visit of the Goths in the year 396, the extinction of 
paganism, and the ruin of maritime commerce, left 
Eleusis deprived of every source of prosperity, ex- 
cept those which are inseparable from its fertile plain, 
its noble bay, and its position on the road from Attica 
to the Isthmus. 

Some evidence of the condition of Eleusis during 
the middle ages of the Byzantine empire is afforded 
by a great tower or castle on the southern side of the 
village, and by another tower of the same date stand* 
ing upon Hellenic foundations on a part of the ancient 
citadel : but the ravages to which the place was ex- 
posed during the decline of the empire, from pirates 
and from the fleets of the maritime powers of the 
Mediterranean, were at length so fatal, that in 1676 
Wheler and Spon found the site of Eleusis totally 
abandoned. In the middle of the last century it was 
again an inhabited place ; at present forty cottages \ 
standing precisely on the foundations of the great pub- 
lic edifices, are occupied by the peasants who cultivate 
the corn-fields of Ceres, or who are employed in the 
export of the fir-timber and tar of the neighbouring 
mountains. The village still preserves the ancient 
name, no further altered than is customary in Romaic 
conversions. The name is in the fourth case 'EXcv- 
(nva ; the initial short vowel is omitted, and the v<r 
converted into i/* (ABxp'iva) ; a practice not unknown 
to the ancients. 

Eleusis was built at the eastern end of a low rocky 
hill, a mile in length, which lies parallel to the sea- 

^ These were reduced by the effects of the Greek insurrection 
to ten or twelve. 
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shore, and is separated to the west from the Mis of 
Mount Cerata by a narrow branch of the plain. 

The eastern extremity of the hill was levelled 
artificially for the reception of the Hienim of Ceres 
and the other sacred buildings. Above these are the 
traces of an Acropolis. A triangular space of about 
500 yards each side, lying between the hill and the 
shore, was occupied by the town of Eleusis. On the 
eastern side, the town wall is traced along the summit 
of an artificial embankment, carried across the marshy 
ground from some heights near the Hierum, on one 
of which stands the modem castle already mentioned. 
This wall, according to a common practice in the 
military architecture of the Greeks, was prolonged 
into the sea so as to form a mole sheltering a harbour, 
which was entirely artificial, and was formed by this 
and two other longer moles which project about 100 
yards into the sea. There are many remains of walls 
and buildings along the shore, as well as in other 
parts of the town and citadel ; but they are mere 
foundations, the Hierum alone preserving any con* 
siderable remains. 

The following is the very brief description of 
£leusis which Pausanias has left us\ ^^The Eleu- 
sinii have a temple (vaoc) of Triptolemus, another of 
Diana Propylsea, a third of Neptune the father, and 
a well called Callichorum, where the Eleusinian wo- 
men first instituted a dance and song in honour of 
the goddess. They say that the plain called Rharium^ 
was the first place in which corn was sown and pro- 

* Attic, c. 38, 6. 

^ So named from Rharus, grandfather of Triptolemus. 
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duced a harvest, and hence barley from this plain is 
employed at Eleusis for making sacrificial cakes. 
There {ivravOa) the threshing-floor and altar of Trip- 
tolemus are shown. A dream has forbidden me to 
write of the things within the wall of the sacred edi- 
fice {avTog Tov rse^ovc rov Upov) ; to the uninitiated it 
is not permitted even to make inquiries concerning 
them." 

The plain Rharium seems to have been in the 
immediate vicinity of Eleusis, but on which side it 
would be difiScult to determine : in some part of it, 
as appears from the preceding words of Pausanias, 
were the threshing-floor and altar of Triptolenaus. 
Near Eleusis also was the monument of the Athe- 
nian Tellus, who, after putting to flight the Eleusinii 
near Eleusis, was buried where he fell, and honoured 
with a public monument K 

The well Callichorum may have been that which 
is now seen not far from the foot of the northern 
side of the hill of Eleusis, within the bifurcation of 
two roads leading to Megara and to Eleutherse, for 
near it are the foundations of a wall and portico. 

To those who approached Eleusis from Athens, the 
sacred buildings standing on the eastern extremity 
of the height concealed the greater part of the 
town, and on a nearer approach [presented a suc- 
cession of magnificent objects, well calculated to 
heighten the solemn grandeur of the ceremonies, and 

' Herod. 1. 30. Tellus was rich, had a fine family of sons and 
grandsons, died in the arms of victory, and had a monument 
erected to him at the public expense. For all these blessings,- 
Solon cited Tellus, when Croesus asked him whom he thought 
the happiest of men. 

'.- 
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the awe and reverence of the Mystse in their initia- 
tion. Even the want of symmetry in the position of 
the several buildings tended to the same effect, by 
rendering it difficult to catch a view of the inner 
buildings through the outer, or to comprehend their 
general plan, distribution, and extent; the conse- 
quence of which uncertainty would be, that imar- 
gination would exceed reality. In the plurality 
of enclosures, in the magnificence of the pylae or 
gateways, in the absence of any general symmetry of 
plan, in the small auxiliary temples, we recognise a 
great resemblance between the sacred buildings of 
Eleusis and the Egyptian Hiera of Thebes and Philse. 
And this resemblance is the more remarkable, as the 
Demeter of Attica was the Isis of Egypt ^ We can- 
not suppose, however, that the plan of all these 
buildings was even thought of, when the worship of 
Ceres was established at Eleusis. They were the 
progressive creation of successive ages, like those of 
the Acropolis of Athens, and hence of necessity asym- 
metric. The architecture of Greece having originated 
in national wants and means, totally different from 
those of Egypt, bears no essential resemblance to the 
Egyptian ; and the Athenians appear to have received 
little or nothing from Egypt, except a part of the 
mythology of Neith and Isis. 

The first object which strikes the traveller on 
approaching from Athens, is the remains of a very- 
large pavement, terminating in some vast heaps of 
ruins, which the labours of the late mission of the 
Dilettanti have proved to have been a Propylaeum of 

" Herod. 2, 59, 156. 
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very nearly the same plan and dimensions as that of 
the Acropolis of Athens. Before it, near the middle 
of a paved platform, were found the remains of a 
small temple, forty feet long and twenty broad, raised 
upon five steps, and consisting of a simple cella, with 
two columns between antse at either end. The situ- 
ation of this temple on the platform of the Propy- 
Iseum, seems to leave little doubt that it was the 
temple of Minerva Propylsea. The peribolus which 
abutted on the Propyleeum formed the exterior inclo- 
sure of the Hierum. At a distance of fifty feet from 
the Propylseum was the north-eastern angle of the 
inner inclosure, which was in shape an irregular 
pentagon. Its entrance was at the angle just 
mentioned, where the rock was cut away both 
horizontally and vertically to receive another Propy- 
Iseum, much smaller than the former, and which 
consisted of an opening thirty-two feet wide, between 
two parallel walls of fifty feet in length. Towards 
the inner extremity this opening was narrowed by 
transverse walls to a gateway of twelve feet in 
width, which was decorated vrtth antse, opposed to 
two Ionic columns. Between the inner front of this 
Propylaeum and the site of the great temple lay, 
until the year 1801, the colossal bust of Pentelic 
marble, crowned with a basket, which is now depo- 
sited in the public library at Cambridge. It has 
been supposed to be a fragment of the statue of 
Ceres which was adored in the temple ; but, to judge 
irom the position in which it was found, and from 
the unfinished appearance of the surface in those few 
parts where any original surface remains, the statue 
seems rather to have been that of a Cistophorus, 

VOL. II. M 
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serving for some architectural decoration, like the 
Caryatides of the Erechtheium, or the figures of the 
Persian stoa at Sparta, or the Titans of the temple 
of Jupiter at Agrigentum. Unfortunately we have 
no testimony to guide us to any thing like certainty 
on this question : such indeed has been the reli* 
gious silence of ancient authors with regard to the 
mystic temple, that we remain ignorant both of the 
material and dimensions of the statue of Ceres, and 
even whether the worship of any such statue formed 
a part of the mysteries. 

At Megalopolis there was a Hierum of the god- 
desses similar to that of Eleusis, which, besides the 
mystic adytum {(rriKog)^ contained within the sacred 
peribolus temples of Jupiter, Venus, and Core (Pro- 
serpine), with several statues as well in those tem- 
ples as in the open part of the Hierum ; but of this 
mystic- temple Pausanias says only that it was of 
large dimensions, and that the mysteries were cele- 
brated in it \ 

The north-western side of the pentagonal enclo^ 
sure of the Hierum of Eleusis was formed by a per- 
pendicular excavation in the rock of the Acropolis, 
which left a platform thirty-six feet wide between 
the perpendicular rock and the back of the temple. 

The /iv<micoc crijicoc or TfiXecrr^piov, or temple itself, 
the largest ever erected by the Greeks in honour of 
the idols of their superstition, is described by Strabo 
as capable of containing as many persons as a 
theatre \ It was one of the edifices designed in the 

' Pausan. A read. 31, 4. 

' Eir' *E\cvffic frdXig, ev ^ to rfic ^iifxriTpoc Upov Tfjg 'EXcvffi- 
viac* Koi 6 fJLvarixog orfKog, oy KareffKEVfjurey'^lKrivogf 6')(\.oy dearpov 

11 
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administration of Pericles by the architect of the 
Parthenon \ but was probably executed in part only 
before the Peloponnesian war, as three successive 
artists were employed in building it \ and its portico 
was not constructed until the time of Demetrius 
Phalereus, when Philo was the fourth or fifth architect 
of this temple. When complete, it ranked as one of 
the four finest examples of Greek architecture in mar- 
ble^. It faced the south-east, and consisted (if the 
mission is correct in its conclusion) of a cella 166 feet 
square within. Unfortunately the centre of the mo- 
dern village occupies the exact site of this building, 
and some of the cottages are built upon a slope formed 
by its ruins, in consequence of which the mission 
could not succeed in obtaining all the details, which 
a more complete excavation of the ruins would pro- 
bably give. Comparing, however, the fragments 
which they found with the description of Plutaich, 
they thought themselves warranted in concluding 
that the roof of the cella was covered with tiles of 
marble like the temples of Athens ; that it was sup- 
ported by twenty-eight Doric columns, of a diameter 

hi^aodai ^vvAfxevoyf he Kai rov Ilap6eywva erroirifre roy cv 'Acpo- 
iroX« rpf 'AOiyr^, IlepifcXeovc iwurraTovyrog t&v cpywv. Strabo, 
p. 395. 

* TO ^ iv 'EXfvatvi reKEtTTripiov ijp^aro fjtey Kopoi/3oc oiKoioixeiy 
Kai rove £7r' eZan^ovg Kiovaq eOriKty oxfTOc ical rote cTTiorvX/otc 
iviZtv^ey' inroOayoyroQ Be tovtov, Mfrayiviyc o IS^vTririoc t6 
Bui(tafia Kol tovc 6.via Kioyag ktritrrfiae, to Be OTraioy irri tou 
ayuKTopov !BjeyoK\fic 6 XoXapyevc eKopw^tatre, Plutarch. Pe* 
ricL 13. To reconcile these facts with the words of Strabo oy 
KaTetTKevaaev "Lcrivoc, we must suppose that it was designed only 
by Ictinus. 

' Vitruv. in praef. 1. 7. 

m2 
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(measured under the capital) of three feet twa 
inches; that the columns were disposed in two 
double rows across the cella, one near the front, the 
other near the back ; and that they were surmounted 
by ranges of smaller columns, as in the Parthenon, 
and as we still see exemplified in one of the existing 
temples at Paestum. The cella was fronted with a 
magnificent portico of twelve Doric columns, mea- 
suring six feet and a half at the lower diameter of 
the shaft, but fluted only in a narrow ring at the top 
and bottom. The platform at the back of the temple 
was twenty feet above the level of the pavement of 
the porfico. An ascent of steps led up to this plat- 
form on the outside of the north-western angle of 
the temple, not far from where another flight of 
steps ascended from the platform to a portal adorned 
vnth two columns, which perhaps formed a small 
propylaeum communicating from the Hierum to the 
Acropolis, 

The mission was not able to discover any remains 
which they could ascribe to the temple of Triptole- 
mus, or to that of Neptune. These buildings stood 
probably between the outer and inner enclosure of 
the Hierum, for the latter appears to have been 
that wall of the sanctuary {to riiyoq tov *l£pov) 
which Pausanias mentions, and into which none 
but the initiated or the mystge were allowed to 
enter. 
Amphiaie The pcuinsula of Skarmanga on the eastern shore 
macussce. of the bay of Eleusis has already been noticed : 
adjacent to it, are two islands now called the 
Kyradhes (ai Kvpa^Bq) or Megali and Mikri Kyra. 
These seem to answer to the promontory Amphiaie 
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and the two PharmacusscB of Strabo, the larger of 
which islands contained the tomb of Circe \ It is 
to be observed, however, that the only quarry on this 
coast is not near Skarmanga, but nearly opposite 
to the centre of the bay of Salamis, and that the 
channel, instead of being about two stades in 
breadth, is in no part less than a mile: at the 
7rop6/ioc, the same doubtless as the modem ferry, 
it is still wider. The geographer has likewise 
omitted to notice an island near the coast of Sold-- 
mis, which is larger than either of the Kyradhes, 
and is now called Aghyra ('Ayupa), as well as 
another in the Bay of Ambelakia, named Arpathoni 
('ApTraOwvi?). These perhaps are ancient names. 

Among the pine-trees which cover the peninsula 
of Skarmanga rises a large artificial tumulus, and 
to the south of the Cape, in a small level, are the 
foundations of several extensive Hellenic buildings. 
If these mark the site of a demus, it was possibly 
Otryne ; for this was a maritime demus ' and of some 
importance, as appears from Demosthenes, in his ora- 



^ £lra TO Opidffiov weBioyf Kai ojJiwyviJiog aiyiaXog Kai ^rjfjujg' 
eid* fi &Kpa fi 'A/if»(dX77, Kai to vwepKelfJievoy Karofiioy Kai 6 fic 
^aXafxiya wopdiiogf otroy BiffTciBtog, oy ha^ovy CTrciparo iBjip^rjQf 
t^Orf Be jjf yavfia)(la yevofxiyri, Kai fj (l>vy7J Tdy HepaSty, 'Eirravda 
de Kai ai ^apfxcucovtrtrai Bvo vrivia, Jv iy Ttf fieii^oyi KlpKrig ra^og 
SeiKPVTai, Strabo, p. 395. Y. et Stephan. in ^apfiaKovacra. 

* Antiphanes (ap. Athen. 7i 17. p« 309 E.) represents a vendor 
of the fishes named kw^ioi as contrasting the Phaleric with those 
of Otryne, the former having been the most esteemed of any : 

irpoffTlOrifJLii (j^Tjtri, aoi 
Toy BfjfJLoy avT&y' eiai yap ^aXrjpiKoi' 
"AXXoi S* CTToiXovv, wc ioiK\ *Orp vyiKOvc* 
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tion against Leochares, tlie subject which gives some 
reason likewise to suspect that Otryne was not &r 
from Eleusis. That it was on the south-western shore 
of Attica, is rendered probable by the words of Anti- 
phanes just cited, and it seems not to have been in 
Paralia'. 

Among the many beautiful bays which adorn the 
winding shores of Greece, there is none more re- 
markable than that of Eleusis. Formed on the 
eastern, northern, and western sides by a noble 
sweep of the Attic coast, it is closed on the south 
by the northern shore of the island of Salamis^ 
which, being separated only from the main land at 
either end by a narrow tortuous channel, has the 
appearance of being a continuation of the mountains 
of Attica which surround the other sides of the 
amphitheatre ; and thus the Bay in every direction 
resembles a beautiful lake. For modem purposes, 
however, the bay of Salamis is more useful as a 
harbour. 
Salamis. Salamis was anciently called Cychreia and Sciras ; 
the former name derived from a native, one of the 
reputed sons of Neptune, the latter from a prophet, 
who coming from Dodona to Athens, in the reign of 
Erechtheus the second, was slain, together with that 
monarch, in fighting against Eumolpus and the Thrar 
cians who were in possession of Eleusis ^. The island 
was, however, known by the name of Salamis at a 

* See above, p. 53 seq. 

' . . . cLKrhz an<fi Kvxpctac. ^schyl. Pers. v. 568. Strabo, 
p. 393. Pausan. Attic. 1, 4. 36, 1. 3. Pbilochor. ap. Plutarcb. 
Thes. 17. Tbere was a bill in Salamis called 6 Kvxpctoc vdyoQ* 
Sopbocl. ap. Stepban. in Kvxpecoc 
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very early period; for Homer indicates no other: 
according to Pausanias, who follows probably the 
Athenian tradition, Salamis was the name of the mo- 
ther of Asopus. At the time of the Trojan war, the 
island had recently become the possession of one of 
the iEacidae, or sons of .ffiacus, who colonized it from 
^gina. Although not undeserving of the character 
bestowed upon it by its native poet *, (for the more 
fertile districts of Salamis are well suited to the 
olive, and its honey is abundant and excellent), such 
is the general scantiness of its productive soil, that 
nothing but a share in the commerce which made 
^gina one of the richest of the republics of Greece, 
could have given Salamis the means of contribut- 
ing twelve ships to the Grecian expedition against 
Troy^ 

That Sallainis preserved its independence for some 
time after the Trojan war, was perhaps an effect in a 
greiat degree of the balance of power which existed 
at that period between Athens, Megara, and iBgina ; 
but it fell into its more natural condition of a 
dependency upon Attica, as soon as the Athenian 
constitution and power began to be well established 
under Solon and Peisistratus. A contest for the 

' Me\i(r<roTp6il>ov SaXayiTvoc 

^Ch fiatriXtv TekdfxHitv, vdtrov 

HepiKVfwvoQ oifc^o^ac eBpay, 

**H Tcii kwiKEKXifiiyag 

"Ox^otc iepoitriv eXalag 

TlpwToy t^Ei^e K\d^oy, yXavKcig 'A0a rag 

Ohpdyioy (rrif^ayoy^ 

Anrapaitri Kovfioy 'A6//vaic. Euripid. Troad. v. 794. 
' Horn. II. B. 557. 
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island, between the Athenians and Megarenses, is 
said to have been supported about this time by such 
arguments, as have little influence, unless when 
urged by the stronger party. The Athenians asserted 
that the island had been ceded to them by Philaeus, 
son of Eurysaces son of Ajax, when he became an 
Athenian citizen ^ ; and they quoted a verse of 
Homer, which proved that the Salaminii were under 
the command of the Athenians at the siege of 
Troy, although the fact is contradicted by other 
passages in Homer, and the verse itself is strongly 
suspected to have been an interpolation of Solon 
and Peisistratus themselves ^ From this time, Sa- 
lamis was an Attic demus, and so continued until 
the year 317 b. c, five years after the occupation of 
Munychia by the Macedonians, when soon after 
having successfully stood a siege by Cassander, 
the Salaminii were induced at length to receive 
his garrison \ For this defection they were ex- 
pelled from the island, and their lands were given 
to Athenian cleruchi, when the Athenians, after an 
interval of more than ninety years, regained possession 
of Salamis by purchase from the Macedonians, toge- 
ther with Munychia and Sunium*. From that time 
Salamis probably continued to be a ttoAic dependent 
upon Athens, like Eleutherse, Oropus, and -^gina ^. 
In the time of the Antonines, there remained a ruined 
agora, containing a temple of Ajax with a statue 

* Pausan. Attic. 35. 2. * Strabo, p. 393, 394. 
' Diodor. 18, 69. Polyaen. 4, 11. § 2. 

* See Topography of Athens, p. 407. 

* By the grammarians, Salamis is generally styled a ttoXiq : 
by none of them a ^fjfjto^. 
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of the hero in ebony; on one side of the city a 
temple of Diana, and on the other the trophy erected 
in honour of the victory gained over the Persians. 
There was likewise a temple of Cychreus, who was 
said to have appeared among the ships during the 
battle of Salamis in the form of a serpent: and 
near the port a stone was pointed out to strangers, 
upon which Telamon seated himself when his sons 
departed for Aulis on the expedition to Troy \ 

According to Strabo, the city of Salamis of his 
time was in a gulf near a peninsula, over against the 
coast of Attica, the ancient city of Telamon. and Ajax 
having stood on the side of the island towards 
£gina and the south ; perhaps in that part of the coast 
which faces the south-west, where are some remains 
of Hellenic walls near a small port, and where the 
only rivulet in the island, may answer to his Bo- 
carus, or Bocalias *. This position may have been 

* "Effri ^€ iiyopa^ re en epEiVca, Kal vaoQ Aiavroc* &ya\fjLa Be 
a ijiivov iv^ov* Biafiivovtrt Be Kal ec rdSe rf Aiavrc Trapa *A0i;- 
vaioiQ Tifxalf avr^ re koI "EiVpvtraxei* koI yap Evpvo'aicovc fibjfidg 
IffTiy kv *AO//vaic* Ae/icvvrai Be \ldoQ ev HaXa/uivi oh Trdfipu) tov 
Xifiiyoc* €irl rovToy icaOrifJieyoy TeXafJL&ya bpq.y Xeyovffiy eg Ti^y yavy 
iLwowXedyrtay oi T&y iraiStay eg AhXlBa eirl roy Koiyoy rwy 'EXX^vaiv 
OToXoy. Pausan. Attic. 35, 2. '£y j^aXafxiyi ^e . • • • . . tovto 
fjiey ^AprrifiiBog etmv ccpov, tovto Be Tp6Traioy etrrriKey iiiro Ttjg yiKijg 
fjy QefiitrroKXrig 6 NeoicXcovc ainoc lyireTO yeveoBai Tolg "EXXt/o^i. 
Ka2 'Kv\peiag etrrXy iepoy* vavfia^ovyTiay Be *Adrfyaiiay irpog M//^ovc, 
Bpatcoyra ey Talg yavcri XeyeTai <l>ayfjyai' rovToy 6 Beog e')(pri<rey 
*Adriyatoig Kv^pea eJyai Toy ^pwa* Pausan. Attic. 36, 1. Pau- 
sanlas has not noticed the statue of Solon, represented with his 
hand in his mantle, which was erected in the agora of Salamis 
more than two centuries after his death. Demosth. de Falsa Leg. 
p. 420. ^schin. in Timarch. p. 52, Reiske. 

^ Eira 2aXa/i(c eliBofifiKoyrd nov (rraBlwy oi<ra to fi^Kog, oi B* 
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chosen by the ^ginetan colony as more secure from 
the Athenians, and the most convenient place in the 
island for communicating with MginsL. When Sala- 
mis had become a demus of Attica^ a situation was 
naturally preferred opposite to the Attic coast, pos- 
sessing a good harbour, and where the Tropd/ioc ^ or 
ferry was narrow and well sheltered, at the same time 
that the great Salaminian bay, looking towards Co- 
rinth and the west, was close at hand. At the head 
of this bay stands the village Kuluri ^, from which the 
island takes its modem name, and which, together 
with the subordinate villages called Mulki (&rm) and 
Ambelakia (vineyards), and the Convent of Fanaro- 
meni, contains all the present population of the 
island. The peninsula alluded to by Strabo is the 
narrow rocky point which shelters the bay of Ambe- 

oyhoriKovrd ^<nv* e;(ci ^ Ofjutiyvfioy iroXiv, rrfv fiey ap\alav epriiioy 
Trpog Aiyivay rerpafifjiiyriPf koi irpoc Norov, KaOdirep Kai AitrxyKoi 

Atytva 5* avrrj irpdc Norov Kelrai irvoac* 
r^K Be vvv ey kSXtt^ Keifiiyriy evi ')(ep^oyrf(roetBovc towov (rvyditrov" 
TOg vpOQ TTly *Arrto/v, 'EicaXctro S* kripoic oyo/xatri to TraXaioy* 

Ka\ yap 2icipac Koi Kv)(peia and riytay fipbtufy 'Qvo^ 

fjtdtrdri Se koX Tlirvovacra cnro rov (jkVTOv, Strabo, p. 393. l^btKopog 
B* ifrrly ey ^aXafuyi woTafxog, 6 yvy 3taKa\lac KoXovfxeyog, Strabo, 
p. 394. Lycopbron aUudes to the river Bocarus, as weU as to 
the rocks of Mount Cychreus. Kvxpvog dyrptay BuKopov re 
yafxcLTuty. Lycoph. v. 451. In the text of Strabo (p. 424) 
mention is made of a river Cephissus in Salamis ; but as it 
occurs in an enumeration of various rivers of that name, and 
immediately follows the Athenian Cephissua. without any mention 
occurring of the Eleusinian Cephissus, we ought perhaps to read 
ey ^EXevtriyi instead of ey ^aXafxlyi, 

^ ^schin. c. Ctesiph. p. 545, Reiske. Strabo, p. 395. 

^ KovXovpif from the Hellenic KoXXvpa, is said to be derived from 
the resemblance of the bay to the Athenian cakes of that name. 
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lakia on the east, and is now called the Cape of St. 
Barbara (AyU Bap^pa) \ It forms, together with 
the western cape of Port Phoron^ the eastern entrance 
of the strait. And it is doubtless the Sileniae of ^schy- 
lus, which, according to Timoxenus, was afterwards 
called Tropaea *, because the trophy erected to the 
immortal memory of the Salaminian victory' was 
there erected. We may infer perhaps from Pausanias 
that the temple of Cychreus was not far from this 
promontory : the temple of Diana he shows to have 
been near the opposite side of the bay of Ambelakia. 

The walls of the city of Salamis may still be traced 
on a part of Cape Tropcea^ and in several parts of the 
plain which borders the bay of Ambelakia : and here, 
as well as in the walls and churches both of Ambela- 
kia and Kuluri, are seen many fragments of ancient 
workmanship. 

Herodotus, in his relation of the battle of Salamis, Sciradium. 
states, that he had been informed by the Athenians 
that Adeimantus, the Corinthian commander, fled at 
the first onset, followed by all the Corinthian galleys ; 
and that, when in retreating they arrived at the tem- 

^ Chandler supposed the name to be Barbaro, and to have 
reference to the Persian war, but it was certainly derived from a 
church (perhaps on the site of the trophy) dedicated to the female 
martyr Barbara. 

* 'AprefifidprfQ ^e fivpiaQ iirirov fipafievg 

^rv(l>\ovQ Trap* aKTctg Beiverai ^iXrfviwv, 

-^schyl. Pers. v. 300. 
Schol. . . . ^iXrjvlat aiyioXoc ktm rfJQ l^aXafilyoQ Tfjg Xeyofxevrjg 
Tpowalae Sicpac, wc Ti/xoJ«voc iv rf W£pl Xlfjivwy f^ri<rL V. et 
Hesych. in StXi^vtac. 

' Ante Salaminem ipsam Neptunus obruet quam Salaminii 
tropaei memoriara. Cicer. Tusc. Quaest. 1, 46. 
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pie of Minerva Sciras on the coast of Salamis, they 
were met by a boat, the persons on board of which 
reproached Adeimantus with his flight at the moment 
when the Greeks were victorious : that the Corinthi- 
ans returned upon hearing this intelligence, which the 
Athenians supposed to be supernatural, but that they 
did not arrive at the scene of action until the battle 
was over ^ Hence it is evident that the temple was 
to the westward of the city and strait of Salamis : 
according to Plutarch, in alluding to the same story, 
it was at an extremity of the island (irepl ra Xfiyovra 
Trig '2aXafxiviag) ^. From Plutarch we also learn that 
at the promontory ScirsTdium there was a temple of 
Mars, erected by Solon in memory of his having there 
defeated the Megarenses, and where a periodical 
solemnity represented some of the circumstances of 
the action ^ 

* Herodot. 8, 94. 

' As the Athenians disliked Adeimantus, who during the ope- 

m 

rations hy sea had heen constantly opposed to their interests and 
wishes, and as the two nations were particularly hostile at the 
time when the history of Herodotus was written, the fact is very 
douhtful, and the more so as it was contradicted hy the rest of 
Greece, as well as hy the following epigram in honour of the 
Corinthians who fell in the hattle, which the Athenians of suh- 
sequent ages allowed to remain at Salamis. 

^Q $€V£, evv^pdv TTOT EvaiofjLiv &(rrv Kopivdov, 

Nvv ^€ avdnaroQ vdaroQ cj^ct 2aXaf(C£, 
'Ev0a^€ ^oiy/rro-ac vfjac Koi IliparaQ IXovr€c> 
Kal Mii^ovQ iepav 'EXXa^a pvofxeOa, 

Ap. Plutarch, de Malign. Herodot. 
The dryness of Salamis, and the copious sources of Corinth, which 
are here contrasted, are peculiarities which must have been ob- 
served by every traveller. 
' Solon, 9. 
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As the Corinthians could not have retreated 
through the eastern opening of the Strait of Salamis, 
which was the centre of the scene of action, and as 
they would under any circumstances have preferred 
the more direct as well as more sheltered route to 
Corinth, through the Megaric strait, one can hardly 
doubt that Sciradium was the north-western promon- 
tory of Salamis, upon which now stands, on a narrow 
plain by the shore, the monastery of the " Virgin 
brought to light " (n llavayla (^avapiofdvri) ; SO called 
because a buried picture of the Virgin was here 
said to have been discovered in the earth, in con- 
sequence of a miraculous voice which issued from 
the place. The monastery stands on the site of a 
Hellenic building, of which many large squared 
blocks are still to be seen, together with some 
fragments of Doric columns, and it seems therefore 
to be one of the numerous examples still extant in 
Greece of Pagan temples converted into churches, 
and which still retain portions or fragments of the 
original buildings. 

On the summit of the hill which rises to the south- 
ward of the small level of Fanaromeni are the re- 
mains of a Hellenic fortress, constructed of a rude 
species of masonry. It bore probably the same name 
as the promontory. There are other similar remains 
on a height above the northern entrance of the Sala- 
minian strait. 

From a comparison of Strabo and other authors, Budomm. 
with the description which Thucydides has given of 
an enterprise of the Peloponnesians against the 
Peirseeus at the end of the naval campaign in the 
Corinthian gulf, in the third year of the Peloponne- 
sian war, we learn that Budorus was the name of 
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the peninsular mountain which is included between 
the Megaric strait and the Bay of Koluri, and 
that here likewise was a fortress named Budorum \ 
The western projection of this height forms one 
side of the western entrance of the Megaric strait 
of Salamis, and is only three miles distant from 
Nissea, the port of Megara. In the Peloponne- 
sian war the Athenians had a fortified post on the 
promontory, and three ships were stationed there to 
blockade the port of Megara. Thucydides describes 
it as the promontory opposite to Megara *. In the 
third year of the war, before the separation of the 
Peloponnesian fleet for the winter, it was resolved 
by the commanders, at the suggestion of the Mega- 
reuses, to make an attempt upon the Peiraeeus, 
which, in consequence of the superiority of the 
Athenians at sea, was neither guarded nor closed 
with chains '. 

* Thucyd. 2, 93, 94. Strabo, p. 446. Bov^tapoy aKpufrripioy, 
Stephan. in v. (l>povpioy Bov^apov, Ephorus ibid. Bot/^opiov, 
Diodor. 12, 49. 

a T^C ^aXafxiyoQ to aKpwiipioy to irpoc Meyapa op&y' Koi t^ov- 
piov krr airov ^y, Koi yt&y Tpidv ^vXoicd, rov fJLrj etnrXeiy Meyapevtrt, 
fATiS' EKTrXeiy firi^iy, Thucyd. 2, 93. 

Plutarch, relating the manner in which Solon expelled 
the Megarenses from Salamis, and obtained possession of the 
island, states that he moved from Athens with 500 Athenians, 
and a galley of thirty pair of oars, and anchored at a promontory 
of Salamis opposite to Euboea (v^op/x/ffaerdat r^ 2aXa/xivi Kara 
Xn^vy Tiva Trpoc TYfv Evfioiay aTroliXiwovtray. Solon. 9). From 
hence he marched to meet the Megarenses at the promontory 
Sciradium ; after having sent some chosen Athenians to seize the 
city, while he should be engaged with the'^enemy. Evfioiay 
is evidently erroneous ; perhaps we ought to read N/ffaiav, the 
place where Solon anchored having been no other than Budorum. 
^Hv ^£ Ai^vXaKTOc Kal aKXeitrrog, Thucyd. ibid. 
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Each seaman was ordered to take his oar, his 
cushion, and his thong \ and to proceed on foot from 
Corinth to Nisaea Having arrived there in the 
night, they launched forty ships. They did not, how- 
ever, proceed to the Peirseeus, according to their first 
intention, because ** the danger appeared too great ; 
and the wind is said to have been contrary :" instead 
of this they sailed to the promontory of Budorus, 
attacked the fortress, towed away the Athenian tri- 
remes empty, and proceeded to overrun the greater 
part of the island, collecting prisoners and plunder. 
" When the fire-signals indicating the arrival of an 
enemy were seen at Athens, an alarm was raised, not 
inferior to any, which occurred throughout the war : 
in the city it was thought that the enemy had already 
entered Peiraeeus; in Peirseeus, that the town of 
Salamis was taken, and that the enemy was on the 
point of entering the harbour of Peirseeus, which in 
fact there was nothing to prevent, if he had been 
sufl&ciently active, and the wind had not been con- 
trary. The Athenians marched out of the city at 
day-break with all their forces, proceeded to Peirseeus, 
launched their ships, and, embarking in great num- 
bers, sailed to Salamis, while a body of infantry 
remained for the defence of Peirseeus. The Pelo- 
ponnesians, as soon as they knew of the enemy's ap- 
proach, hastily collected their prisoners and booty, and 
sailed with the three triremes captured at Budorum ^ 

' Trly KuiirriVy koX to virrfpitnov^ Ka\ rov rpoTrwTijpa. The vTfp- 
itrioVf also called TroriKpayoy, was a cushion or skin laid upon the 
triXfjia or bench, for the rower to sit upon. J. Poll. 1, 89. 10, 
40. Hesych. in v. Schol. Thucyd. 1. 1. See Appendix II. 

^ Tag rpeig vavQ ix tov "BovBopov tov f^povpLov, 
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to Nisaea ; for they were afraid of the state of their 
own vessels, which, not having been launched for a 
long time, were unable to bear the sea. Having 
arrived at Megara, they returned by land to Corinth. 
The Athenians, on their part, when they found 
that the enemy had retired from Salamis returned 
home, and in consequence of this event took care 
that the Peirseeus should be guarded and fortified, 
as well by the closure of the ports as by other modes 
of defence '." 

* Thucyd, 2, 94. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE DEMI. 



DiODORUS the Periegetes, Nicandrus of Thyateira, 
and Dionysius son of Tryphon, seem to have been the 
authors from whom Harpocration, Stephanus, and 
the other grammarians, chiefly derived their infor- 
mation on the Attic demi. In some instances these 
writers may be corrected from the better authority 
of the monuments, both in the orthography of the 
demi, and as to the tribes to which they belonged ; 
but in general they are most remarkably confirmed 
by Attic inscriptions. 

Among the moderns, Sigonius, in his treatise " De 
Republica Atheniensium," was the first to give a list 
of the demi ; but he was not able to trace the names 
of more than 132 ^ In the year 1615 Meursius pub- 
lished his work " De Populis Atticae ;" which, as it 
contains, according to the author's usual and most 
laudable method, a copious collection of detailed cita- 
tions from the ancient authorities, is very useful in 
the investigation of this subject ^ But Meursius, in 
his anxiety to complete the number of the demi 

* V. Gronov. Thes. Antiq. Graec. IV. ' Ibid. 

VOL. II. N 
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to 174, included seyeral names belonging only to 
capeSy islets, or mountains, and which had never ranked 
among the demi. Spon, after returning from Greece 
in 1656 with a large collection of inscriptions, struck 
out thirteen objectionable names from the list of 
Meursius, and inserted others to make up the num- 
ber \ but without having made, upon the whole, a 
more correct catalogue. 

In 1 745 Corsini, having applied a severer criticism 
to the subject, and being more desirous of obtaining 
true names than of completing the number, inserted 
in the first volume of his " Fasti Attici " a catalogue 
of 166 demi. 

Since that time Attica has been much more fre- 
quented by travellers and scholars than it was before ; 
numerous inscriptions have been copied, many in. 
scribed marbles have been placed in public and pri- 
vate collections of antiquities ; and the time there- 
fore seems to have arrived when a more correct list 
than any of those just mentioned may be attempted, 
and which, though it cannot yet be considered as 
complete, may at least be useful in facilitating the 
researches of future travellers. 

The following alphabetical catalogue contains in 
the first column the names of the Demi in their 
ethnic form, as engraved on the monuments and 
written according to the Attic orthography of the 
fourth century b. c. ^ More than one hundred and 



* Spon, Voyage, &c. II. p. 871 seq. 

' Although the archonship of Eucleides (b. c. 403-2) was 
the ofRcial period of the introduction of the four Ionic letters, 
the two long vowels, particularly H, had been for several years 
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thirty of these gentiles have been found in Attic 
inscriptions, and the number will probably be 
augmented. The remainder are from Greek authors 
of every age. In the second colunm are the tribes 
to which the Demi belonged, resting likewise for 
the most part on the evidence of inscriptions; 
where these fiul, the ancient writers are followed. 
The third colunm names the authorities of both 
kinds; where these are numerous, some of the 
less important have been omitted, but enough will 
remain to show the relative importance of the Demi, 
for which this column is chiefly intended. 

Inscriptions are referred to according to the 
numbers in the Corpus Inscriptionum Grsecarum of 
Boeckh, unless when they have not yet found a place 
in that collection. 

In some few instances we are in possession of the 
name of the town or chief place of the demus, but are 
still ignorant of the exact form of the gentile adjective 
or demus itself. Thus we have kykaaa, aekkon, 
AEYKOOYPA, as the chief places of demi of which 
no author or monument has given the ethnic ter- 
mination. But examples of the reverse are out of 
all proportion more numerous, arising naturally from 



in common use. See Topography of Athens, p. 434. In 
a document of the year 408 b.c, we find *£ir* Ebxriifiovoi 
ApX^yroc and Kij^tcrt^Cy Ilcpyao^c Attic^ for Kf^^tviecp, Uepya- 
ff£7c, together with UpvrdyeQ for UpwavsiQt and OotcXc/^i^c for 
QiaKXeiiri^f according to the more ancient orthography. ('E^i^ft. 
'Ap^atoX. No. 80.) Such a trifling variation as the single or 
double K, A, P, 2, or as that arising from the undistinguishing 
use in later ages of I and £1, has not in general been adverted to 
in the catalogue. 

N 2 
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the demi having been corporations, which it was 
customary to designate by the gentile plural, while 
every individual citizen of the demus was distin- 
guished by the same word in the singular. Some of 
the Attic refinements in lapidary inscriptions may not 
be easily explained, on account of our imperfect know- 
ledge of their customs ; but we may remark, that 
when the name of the chief place of a demus was 
an oxytone ending in H, the demotic was generally 
designated by means of the adverbial termination 
e£N, as KE^AAH, RE^AAHeEN : in some other classes 
of nouns the second case, preceded by ek, or 
Els:, was employed, as ek koiahs, ex OIOY, though 
in neither class to the general exclusion of ethnics 
plural. 

In epitaphs of daughters of citizens we find the 
demotic sometimes applied to the father's name, 
and sometimes (perhaps after the father's death) 
to the daughter's ; in the former case errATHP was 
generally, though not always, added. When the de- 
motic was attached to the daughter's name, the 
second case of the gentile plural, preceded by ek or 
Eft was employed, as isiaopa hpaxiteaoys ek 
^YAASION, and not isiaopa ^yaasia, which was 
the form reserved for foreign women, as eiphnh 
AIOAOPOY EAE2AIA. The Ceramenses seem to have 
been the only demus who employed the form ek 
KEPAMEaN for men as well as women, in order pro- 
bably to avoid the ambiguity of kepameys, a potter. 
When the female citizen had been the wife of a 
citizen, fynh was added to his name and demus, 
sometimes accompanied by his father's name. The 
following exemplifies an instance of a citizen mar- 
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ried to a citizen's daughter, apistonoh iiatponos 

DEPieOIAOY APXESTPATOY 20YNIEOS FYNH. And 

the following, that of a foreign woman married 
to an Attic citizen, aionysia aionysioy miahsia 

eEO*PASTOY TOY AHMOKAEOYS AEYKONOEOS ITNH. 

Alliances of Attic citizens with foreign women 
appear to have been very common, and those of the 
daughters of Attic citizens with foreigners to have 
been extremely rare. 

When the two new tribes Antigonis and Deme^ 
trias were established, it was necessary to remove 
into them many of the demi of the ten tribes, no 
new demi having been formed until the two new 
tribes assumed the names Ptolemais and Attalis, 
when no more than two demi were added, the 
AHOAAONIEIS, named from the mother of Attains, 
and the bepenikiaai, in honour of the wife of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. When the thirteenth tribe, 
or Hadrianis, was formed, a new arrangement was 
again required. The monuments of those ages, 
therefore, are still less to be relied on in proof of 
the vicinity of demi, from the circumstance of their 
being arranged under the same tribe, than similar 
authorities of the time of the ten tribes. 

A grammarian remarks that the demi were named 
from their local peculiarities, or from the employ- 
ment of the natives, or from the names of the men 
or women who inhabited (or founded) them \ The 

* 01 yap Sfijioi TUfv 'ABrivalwVf rj diro rStv r&nuty rj diro t&v 
vapaKsifxivutv ahroiQ ^ dwo rSiv kv ahroiq (^vrStv ^ dvo riav kv 
ahroiQ XBipoTixviov ^ dwo rwy oiicritrdvTtav (oiKiffdvnov ?) dy^pdv 
rj yvyaiKwv. Etym. M. in 'EXmIc. 
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' A)(^cpSov(riof , Ban), Bi^ffaucCy yivppivowioi, Ocov, Ocvon, 

Mapa0<i[»vcoc, may be mentioned as examples of the 
first of these three classes : the 'Afia^avrEccv Kepafmgy 
AaKcciC} ni0£(C9 ^ptappioif of the second, which was 
much the least numerous of the three : and of the 

third class the ^AvaifXwmoi, AacSaXiSai, *EicaX£coc, 

OlriOtvj 4>cXacSac. Many demi of the first and second 
classes pretended to a heroic origin, instead of 
acknowledging the true etymology of their demotic 
names. 
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♦ArrEAEISS AITE- 
AHBEN 

AFKYAEEIS, ATKY- 
AEIS, ArKYAHGEN 
♦ArNOYSIOI . ... 
(nomen * Ay vovq) 



Pandionis 



iSgeis. An- 

tiochis ? 
Acamantis, 

Demetrias, 

Attalis 
Erechtheis 



♦ ArPYAHGEN *, ATPY- 

AEIS KAGYEEPeEN 
•aPPYAHGEN, APPY- Erechtheis 

AEIS YDENEPGEN 
♦AZHNIEIS . . . 
CAfijWa) 



Hippothoontis, 
Antiochis . 



» AGM0NEI2 . . 
(^Adfiovov, *ABfwvla) 



Cecropis, At- 
talis 



DEMI. TRIBES. AUTHORITIES. 

Boeckh, 190, 193, &c." 'E.'A. 

24. Stephan. Hesych. Bek. 

p. 335 '. 
Bo. 115, 183, 549. Demosth. 

^schin. Plutarch. Bek. p.338. 
Bo. 1 38,147, &c. Dem.JEschin. 

Plut. Harpocrat. Steph. Hes. 

Bo. 160, 293. 'E. 'A. 9, 22, 

80 *. Zonaras. Harp. Steph. 

Hes. Bek. p. 332. Harp. 

in "Ap^riTTog. 

Bo. 172, 182, &c. Dem. 

^schin. Strah. Harp. Hes. 

Steph. Bek. p. 348. 
Bo. 150, 194, &c. *E. 'A. 23. 

Aristoph. et Schol. Dem. 

Isseus, Dinarch. Pausan. Zo- 

nar. Harp. Steph. Suid. Bek. 

p. 849. 

' The asterisks indicate places, of which the situations are known, or at 
least concerning the position of which we have some information. 

' This and similar references are to the numbers in the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Grsecarum of Boeckh. 

' This and similar references are to the pages of the first volume of 
the Anecdota Grseca of Bekker. 

^ Hesychius names an 'AyptavXi?, as well as an ^AypvMt : Suidas 
an 'AypotXi), and Harpocration also in some of the MSS. : in others it is 
'AypvXiy. In Plutarch Themistocles is described as ^AypavXfjBev. But 
Stephanus shows that *Aypav\rl was the same place as 'Aypt/Xi), and so 
also undoubtedly were both 'AypiavXif and 'AypoiX^. The inscription 
'E. 'A. 80. cited above proves that there were two demi Agryle of the same 
tribe, like the two Pfleaniss and the two Pergasse. 

* This and similar references are to the ^E^rnxeplg 'ApxacoXoyii:^. 
Athens, quarto, 1837. 
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BEMI. 


TRIBES. 


AUTHORITIES. 


♦AiriAIEIS . . . 


Antiochis 


Bo. 140, 147, &c. Dem. Strah. 


(AlytX/a, AiyiXoc) 




Harp. Suid. Steph. Sch. 
Theocrit. 


♦AIGAAIAAI . . . 


Leontis, An- 


Bo. 115, 150, &c. 'E. 'A. 1. 




tigonis, (or 


Isse. Zonar. Harp. Suid. Hes. 




Demetrias) 


Steph. Bek. p. 355. 


♦AIJSTONEIS ... 


Cecropis 


Bo. 9S, 111, &c. 'E. 'A. 42. 


{Ai^ufyia) 




Aristoph. et Sch. Nausicra- 
tes et Cratinus ap. Athen. 
Plat. Dem. Strab. Lilian. Zon. 
Harp. Steph. Said. Bek. p. 
358. 


•'AAAIEIS . . . . 


^geis . • 


Bo. 115, 183 ^ CalHraach. 


('AXaJ *Apa<l>fivl^eQ) 




Strab. Steph. 


•AAAIEIS . . . . 


Cecropis • . 


Bo. 172,185. Dem. JEschin. 


CAXai AiJwW&c) 




in ep. Strab. Steph. 


» AAIMOYSIOI . . 


Leontis . • 


Bd. 139, 140, &c. Aristoph. et 


(^AXifAovg) 




Sch. Dem. Marcellinus in v. 
Thucyd. Strab. Pans. Steph. 
£ ty m ologicumMagnum. Harp. 
Suid. Bek. p. 376. 


♦AAOnEKEIS, AAO- 


Antiochis 


Bo. 172, 281, &c. 'E. 'A. 9, 


nEKHGEN 




124. Inscr. M. B. 285 ". He- 
rodot. Dem.^schin.Lys.Plat. 
Plut. Diogen. Laert. Harp. 
Steph.Hes.Suid. Bek. p. 381. 


ama;b?anteis, 


Hippothoontis 


Bo. 150, 581, &c. Harp. 


ama;b?anteieis 




Steph. Hes. Bek. p. 348. 


('Afto^dvreta) 






♦ AM^ITPOnHGEN . 


Antiochis 


Bo. 161, 471. JEschin. Lys. 
Plut. Steph. Hes. 


♦ ANAITPASIOI . . 


Erechtheis 


Bo. Ill, 190, &c. Herodot. 


CAvayvpovc) 




Aristoph. et Sch. Plato Com. 
et Archip. ap. Athen. Dem. 
^schin. Strab. Paus. Harp. 



Steph. yEantiSf Sch. Plat. 



^ *AXac£cc occurs in many other inscriptions, but to which of the two 
'AXal it refers is uncertain. 

' Inscription, No. 285 of the British Museum. 
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• • . ' 



DEMI. 

ANAKAIEI2 
('Avaicata) 
♦ AN A^AYSTIOI . 
('Ava^Xw<jroc) 



AHOAAONIEIS . . 

♦APA*HNI0I . . . 
('Af>a^//v) 

ATHNEIS . . . . 

('Ar^i/iy) 
AYPIAAl .... 

♦A^IANAIOI . . . 



♦AXAPNEIS . . . 
('Axapm, 'AxapvaO 



TRIBES. 

Hippothoontis 
Antiochis 



Attalis . • 
JEgeis . • 



Antiochis, At- 
talis 

Hippothoontis ? 

iElantiSyLeon- 
tis, Hadrianis 



(Eneis 



AXEPAOYSIOI . . 

('Ax«p^ovc) 



Hippothoontis 



AUTHORITIES. 

Bo. 586. Diogen. Harp. Steph. 

Suid. Bek. p. 348. 
Bo. 137, 150, &c. Herodot. 

Aristoph. et Sch. Xen. Dem. 

^schin. Scylax, Strab. Pans. 

Steph. Harp. Suid. 
Bo. 275. Steph. Hes. 
Bo, 115, 150, &c. 'E. •A.98, 

119. Dem. Iss. Strab. Harp. 

Steph. Suid. Bek. p. 338. 
Bo. 172,593. 'E. 'A. 17, 18. 

Steph. 
Bo. 594, 595. Bek. p. 348 ? 
Bo. 142, 147, &c. 'E. 'A. 18, 

113. Herodot. Dem. ^schin. 

Isas. Din. Plut. Strab. Pans. 

Harp, in QvpyiayiSai, Sch. 

Plat. 
Bo. 138,142, &c. •E.'A. 18, 

&c. Thac Aristoph. et Sch. 

Dem. ^schin. Isse, Lycnrg. 

Steph. Etym. M. in Apt/axap* 

rev, Sch. Aristid. 
Bo. 81. 'E. A. 20. Aristoph 

^schin. Bek. p. 348. Mar- 

cellin. vit. Thuc. 'Axpa^ov- 

trioiy Steph. Sch. Aristoph.^ 



♦ BATHGEN ' 



. • 



BEPENEIKIAAI, i 
BEPNEIKIAAI 



Mgeis 



. . 



Ptolemais 



Bo. 141, 183. 'E. 'A. 15. 

Inscr. M. B. 285. Isocr. Vit. 

X. Rhet. in Lycurg. Steph, 

Hes. 
Bo. 275, 303, &c. Steph. Hes. 



* 'Axpac* o KapvoQ rfJQ k\iplov, Bek. p. 475. 

' An inscription lately discovered at Athens renders probable that this 
demus.was in the Mesogaea. See Bullettino dell' Istituto di Correspon- 
denza Archeologica. Roma, Apr. 1840, p. 68. 
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TRIBES. 


AUXBOEITISB. 


• BHSAIEIS, BHSKFJ2 


AntiochisyHa- 


B6. 172, 190, &c. *£. 'A. 23. 


(Briffa) 


drianis 


Xen. Isae. Harp. Suid. 


BOYIAAAI . . . 


CKneis, ^geis 


Bo. 147* 150. Inscr. ap. Mueller 


(Bovreia) 




de Muniment. Att. j^schin. 
Harp. Suid. Etym. M. 


• BPAYPONIOl . . 




Herodot. Euripid. PluU Din. 


(Bpavp&v) 




Strab. Pau6. Steph. Hes. 


• rAPrHTTIOI . . 


iEgeis . . 


Bo. 183, 227, &c. 'E. 'A. 119. 


(TapyriTTOQ) 




Aristoph. et Sch. Plut. Athen. 
Diogen. Strab. Paus. Stepb. 
Hes. 


•AAIAAAIAAI . . . 


Cecropis 


Sob. Sopboclis. Diodor. Sic. 
Stepb. * 


• AEIPAAIOTAI 


Leontis . . 


Bo. 181, 276, &c. Plut. Harp. 


(Afi/pa^ec) 




Suid. Stepb. Bek. p. 240. 


•AKKKAEEIS, AEKE- 


Uippothoontis 


Bo. 150, 1 72, 224. Herodot. 


AEI2 (AciceXeia) 




Tbuc. Dem. ^scbin. Lysias. 
Stepb. Bek. p. 240. 


•AIOMEIEIS . . . 


^geis • . 


Bo. 275. Aristopb. et Sch. 


(Acd/i£ia) 




Stepb. Suid. Bek. p. 240. 



• EIKAPIEI2, IKAPIEI2 Mgeis 
('Lcapi'a) 

EITEAIOI, ITEAIOI Antiocbis, 
Clria) 



. • 



... 



Leontis 



• EKAAEIOI 
CEicaXij) 
♦EAAIOYSIOI, EAE- Hippotboontis, 
OYSIOI ('EXaiovc) Hadrianis 



EAEIOI . . . . 

♦ EAEYSINIOI . . 

EniEIKIAAI, EQEI- 
KIAAI 

♦ EniKH4>HSI0I . . 

(*Eirtifjy^ij<r/a) 



..... 
Hippodioontis 

Cecropis 

CEneis 



• • 



Bo. 117, 147, &c. 'E. 'A. 119. 

Dem. Lys. Atben. Harp. 

Stepb. Hes. 
Bo. 172, 174, &c. 'E.'A. 20. 

^caman/t«, Harp. Stepb. Suid. 

Hes. Pbot. 
Dem. Plut. Stepb. Hes. Bek. 

p. 247. 
Bo. 150, 172, &c. Diod. Perieg. 

ap. Stepb. 'EXaicic, Dionys. 

Trypb.ap. Stepb. Bek. p. 249. 

Bo. 138. 
Bo. 113, 150, &c. 'E/A. 98. 

Dem. Isse. Strab. Stepb. 
Bo. 190, 191, &c. Stepb. 

Ins. ap. Dobree Adyers. Dio- 
gen. Stepb. 
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DEMI. 

EPEIKAIEI2), EPI- 
KEEI2 ('Ep/iceca) 
*EPMEIOI . . . . 
("Ep/ioc, "Epfwi) 
EPOIAAAI, EPmAAI 



EPXIEIS . . . . 
("Epx^a) 



ESTIAIOGEN . . 
('Effr/ata, 'lor/aia) 
•EVnYPIAAI . . . 

EYONYMEIS . . 
(Evwiiz/i/a, £vwn;/ioc) 



TRIBES. 

.^eis 

Acamantis 

Antiochis 



• • 



JEgeis 

Leontis 

Erechtheis 



. • 



• EXEAIAAI 



AUTHORITIES. 

Bo. 115, 190, &c. iDScr. M.B. 

285. Steph. Suid. 
Bo. 138, 158, &c. 'E.*A.20. 
Plut. Steph.Harp.Suid.Phot. 
Bo. 116, 172. Dem. Plat. ap. 
Diogen. HippothoontiSf Harp. 
Steph. Hes. Phot. 
Bo. 115, 147, &c. 'E. 'A. 1, &c. 
Plat. Dem. ^schin. Isse. Din. 
Diogen. Dionys. Harp. Hes. 
'EpxtaBat, Phot. 
Bo. 115, 281, 629. 'lemaicic, 
Dem. Strab. Phot, in 'laria. 
Bo. 142, 248, &c. Steph. 

Etym. M. 
Bo. 142, 147, &c. 'E. 'A. 
26, &c. Dem. iEschin. Plat, 
et Theophr. ap. Diogen. Vit. 
X. Rhet. in Lycurg. Harp. 
Steph. Hes. 
Steph. Etym. M. Hes. 



HPE2IAAI . . . Acamantis . Bo. 191, 192. Plat. Diogen. 

ElpifflSai^ Steph. Bek. p. 246. 
* H<&AI2TIAAAI . . Acamantis . Isse. Diogen. Steph. 
(*H^ai0ria) 



6HMAKEI2 


. . . Erechtheis, 


Bo. 638, 639, 640. Andodd. 


(Giy/iaifoc, 


QrifMKol) Ptolemais, 


Harp. Steph. Phot. 


• 0OPEIS, eOPAGEN Antiochis 


Bo. 172. Strab. Harp. Steph. 


(Qopal) 




Etym. M. Phot. 


• eOPIKIOI 


• . • Acamantis . 


Bo. 111,148, &c. 'E.'A.58. 


(GopcjccJc) 




Ins. M. B. 285. Herodot. 
Thuc. Dem. Strab. Harp. 
Steph. Hes. Phot. Etym. M. 
Sch. Sophocl. 


• ePIASIOI 


... .aLncis • • 


Bo. 105, 181, &c. Herodot. 


(epia) 




Thuc. Dem. Isse. Strab. 
Steph. Phot. 
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[sect. VI. 



DEMI. 

♦ GYMAITAA Al 



• 0YPrONIAAI 



TRIBES. AUTHORITIES. 

Hippothoontis Bo. 148. Aristoph. et Sch. 

Steph. Phot. OvfioiTaBaif 
Dem. Harp. Said. Hes. J. Poll. 
JSantisyPtole- Harp. Suid. Phot, 
mais 



innOTAMAAAI . . (Eneis . 
*I4>I2TIAAAI . . Acamantis 



lONIAAI .... .^Igeis . . 



Steph. Phot. 

Bo. 295. Inscr. M. B. 285. 

Ins. ined. y. sup. p. 45, n. 4. 

Hes. ia 'l0£oTioc> 'I^taorai. 
Bo. 115, 183, 295. Inscr. M. 

B. 285. Steph. Hes. Phot 



KEIPIAAAI 



... 



• EK KEPAMEON 



• KE4>AAH0EN 



EK KHAON 



KHTTIOI . . . 

(KijTToc, Kjyrroi) 



♦ KH4>ISIEIS 
(KiT^icTia) 



KIKYNNEIS 
(KiKvvya) 
KOeOKIAAl . 



• EK KOIAHS . . 



Hippothoontis 



Acamantis 



Acamantis . 



• • • 



Erechtheis 
Leontis . . 



• • • 



Erechtheis 



• • • 



Acamantis, 
Cecropis ? 
CEneis • . 



Hippothoontis 



Bo. 295, 773. 'E. 'A. 124. 

Ins. M. B. 285. Dem. Harp. 

Steph. Suid. Hes. ^geis^ Bek. 

p. 219. 
Bo. 150, 191, &c. 'E-'A. 9, 

98. Dem. ^schin. Harp. 

Suid. Phot Sch. Aristid. 
Bo. 151, 191, &c. •E.'A. 23. 

Aristoph. et Sch. Dem. Paus. 

Harp. Suid. Phot. 
Bo. 275, 305. Inscr. ap. Mu- 
eller Munim. Att. Dem. 
Bo. 1 1 1 . 'E. 'A. 58, 98, Diod. 

Perieg. ap. Harp. Suid. in 

EvfiovXoc Phot. 
Bo. 116, 160, &c. 'E. 'A. 29, 

&c. Dem. ^schin. Lys. Isas. 

Plut Plat. ap. Diogen. Strab.- 

Philostrat. Harp. Phot. 
Bo. 172, 191, &c. 'E-'A. 42. 
Aristoph. et Sch. Lys. Hes. 
Bo. 151. 'E. 'A. 28, 30. Dem. 

^schin. in ep. Vit. X. Rhet. 

in ^schin. Phot. 
Bo. 158, 275, &c. 'E. 'A. 9. 

Dem. ^schin. Din. 
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DSHI. 


TRIBBS. 


•KOAAYTEIS . . . 


.£geis . • 


(KoXXvroc) 




•KOAONEIS, EK KO- 


Antiochis, 


AONOY, KOAONH- 


^geis 


GEN 




KON0YAIAAI . . 


Pandionis, 


(KovQvkri) 


Ptolemais 


KOnPEIOI . . . 


Hippothoontis 


•KOPYAAAAEIS . . 


Hippothoontis, 


(Kopv^aXXoc) 


Attalis ? 


KPmKIS .... 


Antiochis 


(Kpiwa) 




•KPOniAAI . . . 


Leontis . . 


(Kponria) 




• KYAAGHNAIEIS 


Pandionis 


(KvdaO^vatov) 





KYAANTIAAI 



. . ^geis, Ptole- 
mais 



•KY0HPIOI, KY0HP. Pandionis 
PIOI (Kwejypoc) 
KYKAAA, Gent. Desid. Mantis 
KYPTEIAAI . . . Acamantis , 

•AAKIEIS, AAKKIA- GEneia . 
A'AI (AaWa) 

•AAMOTPEIS KAG- Erechtheis . 

YHEPGEN 
•AAMOTPEIS YDEN- Erechtheis 

EPGEN, or DAPA- 

AIOI (Aa/i7iTpa/) * 

^ According to Hesy chins, the two Lamptrse formed one demus ; but 
Photius says, Aa/iTrrpcic* ^urool ^ijfJLoi r^c 'Epcx^ijt^oc : and the Aa/iTrrpevc 
lytoye rCav Kona of Aristophanes (ap. Harp, in v.) as well as the example 
of Agryle, Pseania, and Pergase, favour the conclusion that they were sepa- 
rate demi. ' * 



AUTHORITIES. 

Bo. 115, 139, &c. *£.'A. 9, 
&c. Dero. ^schin. Din. Harp. 
Bo. 115, 172, &c. Inscr. M.B. 
285. Dem. ^schin. Andro- 
tion ap. Sch. Aristid. KoXwvi- 
^rcu, Schol. Soph. 
Bo. 199. Aristoph. et Sch. 
Phot. Kov6vX£Tc» Aristoph. 
Bo. 172, 281. Aristoph. Suid. 
Bo. 172, 194. Theophr. ap. 
Athen. Strab. Steph. 
Bo. 665. 'E. 'A. 97. Ari- 
stoph. et Sch. Dem. Harp. 
Steph. Phot. Hes. 
Bo. 298, 466, 666. Steph. 
Sch. Aristoph. 
Bo. 141, 147, &c. 'E.'A. 9, 
&c. Dem. ^schin. Aristoph. 
Plat. Vit. X. Rhet. in Andoc. 
Harp.Steph. Suid. Hes. Phot. 
Sch. Aristid. 

Bo. 115, 147, 183. Dem. Din. 
Harp. Steph. Suid. Phot. Hes. 
Bo. 128, 213,275. Harp.Steph. 
Suid. Phot. 
Hes. 
Bo. 192. Kvpn<i^ai, Hes. 

Bo. 141, 268. ^E. 'A. 9, &c. 
Dem. Plut. Pans. Steph. Hes. 
Phot. 

Bo. 101, 125, &c. 'E. 'A. 94, 
98. Dem. Isse. Lys. Strab. 
Pans. Harp. Hes. Phot. 
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DEMI. TRIBES. 

AEKKON, Gent. Desid. Antiochis 
AEYKONOEIS, AEY- Leontis 
KONOIEIS 
(Aevjc^i'Oioi') 



AllYKODYPA Gent.desid. Antiochis 



A0YSIE15 
{Aovff(a) 

♦ MAPA0QNIOI 
(MapaBaty) 



•MEAAINEIS . 
(MeXaiyat) 

• MEAITEIS 

(MtXlTti) 

♦ MYPPINOYSIOI 

(Mv/^piyovg) 



•> • • 



• /BfYnETAKlNES 



(Eneis 



Mantis 



• • 



Antiochis 

Cecropis 

Pandionis 



AUTHORITIES. 

Hes. 

Bo. 108, 270, &c. 'E. 'A. 124. 

Aristoph. Dem. Phryn. ap. 

Sch. Aristoph. Plut. Harp. 

Suid. Phot. Vit. X. Rhet. in 

Din. 
Hes. 
Dem. Isae. Harp. Steph. Suid. 

Hes. Phot. 

Bo. 117, 147, &c. 'E. 'A. 50. 
Herodot. Aristoph. Pindar, 
Aristot. Philost. Pint. Strab. 
Phot. LeontUf Steph. 

Callim. Statins. Steph. 

Bo. 85, 172, &c. 'E. A. 9, 100. 

Harp. Suid. Phot Sch. Aristid. 
Bo. 115, 198, &c. 'E.'A. 26. 

Dem. ^schin. Lys. Plut. 

Strab. Paus. Steph. Suid. Sch. 

Aristoph. 

Bo. 158, 172, &c. Psephism. 
ap. Diogen. Plat. ap. Diog. 
Dem. Lycurg. Strab. Steph. 
Harp. Hes. Phot. J. Poll. 
ISviriTioif Plut. 

Bo. 184, 199, &c. Steph. 

Hes.Etym.M. 'OcTc, Dionys. 

Tryph. ap. Steph. 
Bo. 223, 470, 740. 'E. 'A. 9, 

113. Steph. in^Oa. 
Philochor. et Diod. Perieg. ap. 

Harp. Sch. Sophocl. 
Bo. 172. PhUoch. ap. Sch. 

Sophocl. Strab. Harp. Steph. 

Phot, in Oiyori, 
Bo. 172. Philoch. 1. 1. He- 

rodot. Thuc. Harp. Phot, 
in Oiymi, 

' One of the Oivaioi was transferred to the Attalis, and the other to the 



Cecropis 



OA0EN, OAGEN . 


Pandionis, 




Hadrianis 


OHGEN .... 


QBneis 


♦omeEN , . . . 


Pandionis 


♦OINAIOI . . . . 


Mantis 


{Oiy6fi) 




♦OINAIOI' ... 


HippotboonI 


{piySri) 
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SEMI. 

•E^ OIOY : . . 

(Oloi' AeKeXeiKoy) 
•E^ OIOY' . . . 

(Olov Kepa^tu:6v) 
• OTPYNEIS . . 



TRIBES. 

Hippothoontis 
Leontis . • 
iEgeis • . 



♦ HAIANIEIS, KABY- Pandionis 

HEPBEN 
*nAIANIEIS, YUEN- Pandionis 

EPBEN (Uaiavla) 
♦OAIONIAAI . . Leontis , 



•HAAAHNEIS . . . Antiochis 
(TiaXXiiyri) 



nAMBOTAAAI . . Erechtheis 



•DEIPAIEIS . . . Hippothoontis 



* HENTEAEIS, HEN- Antiochis 

TEAHBEN 
nEPPASHBEN, HEP- Erechtheis 

PASEIS KABYHEPBEN 

* HEPFASHBEN, HEP- Erechtheis 

PASEIS YHENEPBEN 



AUTHORrriES. 

Bo. 172, Diod. Perieg. ap. 

Harp. Suid. 
Bo. 275, 281, 287. Diod. 

Perieg. ap. Harp. Steph. Suid. 
Bo. 115. Dem. Antiphanes 
ap. At)ien. 

Bo. 142, 150, &c. 'E. 'A. 82, 
98. Herodot. Plat. Dem. ^s- 
chin. Lys. Isse. Pint. Harp. 
Suid. Phot. 

Bo. 183, 270, 275. Aristoph. 
Harp. Suid. Phot, in Ilac- 

Bo. 138, 158, &c. '£. 'A. 

23, 50. Aristoph. et Sch. 

Herodot. Eurip. Theophr. ap. 

Diogen. Pseph. in Vit. X. 

Rhet. Dem. Andocid. Harp. 

Steph. Phot. 
Bo. 285, 293. p. 908. Dem. 

Harp. Steph. Suid. 
Bo. 101, 108, &c. 'E. 'A. 9. 

Dem. ^schin. Strab. Pans. 

Steph. J.Poll. 
Plut. Lucian. Steph. 

Bo. 141,281. 'E.'A. 15, 121, 
&c. Aristoph. et Sch. Athen. 
Philoch. ap. Dionys. Harp. 
Steph. Suid. Phot. 



Ptolemais. Y. Hesych. in Oli^ai (1. Olvaioi) with the corrections of 
Scaliger. 

^ Demosthenes (in Macart.) mentions some citizens U Otov, but to 
which of the two demi he refers is uncertain. There are several 
inscriptions in which both the OINAIOI and the EjSB? OIOY occur 
without any indication of tribe, and consequently without any certainty 
as to the particular demus. 
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DRMI. 

HEPieOIAAl 



TRIBES. 

CEneis . . 



♦ nEPPlAAI, DEPSI- 

AAI 
♦HHAHKES . . . 



• • • • 



nieEis 

(Uidos) 



• HAOeEIEIS, HAO- 

eEIS (UKwdeia) 

nopioi 

(Uopog) 

•nOTAMIOI . . . 
(TLorafioi) 

•nPASIEIS . . . 
{Hpafflai) 

• nPOBAAISIOI . . 

(Upol^aXiyeog) 

• nPOSHAATIOI . . 



(IIp<J<nraXra) 



Mantis, An- 

tiochis 
Leontis . . 

Cecropis 



Mgeis . . 

Acamantis, • 
Attalis ? 

Leontis . • 



Pandionis 
Pandionis 



Acamantis 



nXEAEASIOI 


. (Eneis 


(UreXia) 




PAKIAAI . . . 


• Acamantis 


♦ PAMNOYSIOI 


. Mantis 


('Pa/Ltvovc) 





AUTHORITIES. 

Bo. 122, 155, &c. Dem. 

^schin. Plut. Harp. Steph. 

Suid. Phot. Apostolius. 
Nicand. Thyat. ap. Harp, in 

QvpytoyiBai, Steph. Hes. 
Bo. 102. ^schin. Harp. Steph. 

Phot. 
Bo. No. 151, 172, &c. 'E. *A. 

26. Steph. IlirOecc, Aristot. 

Plat. Dem. Isae. Harp. Phot. 
Bo. 82, 115, &c. Dem. Isas. 

Harp. Steph. Suid. Phot. 
Bo. 275. 755. 'E. 'A. 26. 

Harp. Hes. Suid. Phot. IIo- 

piciCi Hes. 
Bo. 756. 'E. 'A. 133. Isae. 

Strab. Paus. Plut. Diogen. 

Harp. Phot. Etym. M. in 

Apvaxapvev, ^-fimoi* 
Bo. 190, 193, &c. Thuc. 

Strab. Paus. Steph. 
Bo. 122, 148, &c. Dem. Vit. 

X. Rhet. in ^schin. Strab. 

Steph. 
Bo. 141, 200. Inscr. ined. 

V. sup. p. 73, n. 1. *£. *A. 15, 

23. Eupolis ap. Athen. Dem. 

Isae. Lys. ap. Harp. Steph. 

Suid. Phot. Etym. M. in 

Apva^apvEv, 
Bo. 760. Steph. Eustadi. 

ad II. B. 

Phot. 

Bo. 124, 172, &c. *E.'A. 98, 

&c. Plat. Dem. ^schin. 

Lys. Plut. Athen. Strab. 

Paus. Steph. Sch. Aristoph. 
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DEMI. . 

• SAAAMINIOI 

(2aAa/Li/c) 
♦SHMAXIAAI . 
(Zflfxaxot:) 

* SKAMBONIAAI 



TRIBES. 



Antiochis 



Leontis 



♦SOYNIEIS . . . 


Leontis, Atta 


{'Lovviov) 


lis 


snopriAioi . . 


• 


(STTopytXoc) 




♦STEIPIEIS . . . 


Pandionis 


(2reipta) 




SYBPIAAI . . . 


Erechtheis 


sYnAAHrnoi, 2nr- 


Cecropis 


HAAHITEIS 




(SviraXjyrroc) 




♦ S^ENAAAEIS . . 


Hippothoonti 


(^evBoKri) 




*2$HiTI0I . . . 


Acamantis 


(S^ijrrdc) 





TAPSEIS . 
TEiePASIOI 



. Ptolemaia ? 
. ^geis 



AUTHORITIES. 

Bo. 108, 762, 768'. Dem. 

^schin. Philostr. in Heroic. 

Bo. 297. Steph. Hes. Phot. 

Bo. 70, 158, 180. •£. 'A. 9, 
20. Aristoph. et Sch. Plut. 
Pans. Harp. Hes. Phot. Sch. 
Aristid. 

Bo. 124, 180, &c. 'E. 'A. 79. 

Sophocl. Herodot. Dem. 
^schin. Lys. Steph. Phot. 
Steph. 

Bo. 158, 190, &c. 'E. 'A. 106. 

Xen, Plut. Diod. Sic.^schin. 

Lys. Lucian. Strah. Pans. 

Harp. Steph. Phot. Suid. 

Hes. Sch. Aristoph. 
Bo. 281, 298, 806. Steph. 

Phot. Hes. in ^vfipiae/jioQ* 
Pseph. ap. Diogen. Isae. 

Steph. Hes. Phot. 



Bo. 147, 191, &c. 'E. *A. 
50. Inscr. M. B. 285. Ari- 
stoph. et Sch. Plat. Dem. 
^schin. Lys. Isae. Athen. 
Diod. Sic. Harp. Steph. 
Phot. Sch. Eurip. 

Bo. 294. 774. 

Bo. 115, 775. Aristoph. et 

Sch. Theopompus ap. Athen. 

Steph. Phot. 



' The first of these inscriptions was not of the time when Salamis was 
a demus : nor is it certain that either of the two others was. See above, 
p. 168. « 
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• TITAKIAAI . 


• . ffiantin. And- 
ochns 


• TF1K0PEY210I, JEaaitM . . 

TPIKOPrSIOI 

(Tpicopvaoc, Tpuropty6bc) 

♦ TPINEMEIETZ, TPI- CecropiB 

NEME12 
{Tpiyifuia) 

TTPMEIAAI - . . CEnei8,Atta]i8 


YBAAAI . . 


• • Leontis • 


• ♦AAHPEIS . 


• . iEands • • 


4>HrAIEIS 

(4>jyya/a) 
♦HFAIEIS ' . 

(4>i7ya/a) 
• ^HrOYSIOI . 

(4>ijyovc) 


. . .^Rantis, Mgaa 
. • Pandionis 
. . Erechtheis 


♦ 4>IAAIAAI 


• JEgels 


• *AYEIS . . 
(JbXveia) 


. . CecTopis, Pto- 
lemais 


^PEAPPIOI . 


. . Leontis . . 



AUTHOUnSS. 

Hazp. Sleph. Snid. Phot. 
Nicand. i^. Hazp. in Gvpy«#- 

Bo. Ill, 172, &c. Aiistoph. 
etSch. Diod. Sic. Strab. Steph. 

Bo. 115, 275. Strab. Steph. 
Callim. ap. Steph. 

Bo. 194. 778. Steph. Suid. 
Phot, 

Bo. 353, 375, &c. Theophr. 
Diogen. Steph. Suid. Phot. 
Elyui. M. 

Bo. 150, 172, See. Dem. Strab. 

Steph. Antwckis^ Harp. 

Said. Phot. 
Bo. 115, 183. Harp. Steph. 

Etym. M. 
Steph. 

B5. 275. Andocid. Lys. ap. 

Harp. Steph. Harp. Suid. 

Phot. Etym, M. 
Bo. Ill, 115, &c. Plat. Plat 

Steph. Sch. Aristoph. Said. 

in 'Apicroc. 
Bo. 147, 172, &c. 'E. 'A. 15, 

&c. Aristoph. et Sch. Dem. 

IhsB. Plut. Pans. Harp. Steph. 

Suid. Phot. Etym. M. 
B3. 112, 142, &c. 'E. 'A. 18, 

113. Dem. Lys. Isae. Plut. 

Diogen. Harp. Steph. Hes. 

Etym. M. 



^ One of the ^i/yatclc belonged in later times to the Hadrianis. Bo. 275. 
These names occur repeatedly in inscriptions without any means of dis- 
tinguishing them. 
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DEMI, 

• *YAA2I0I 



TRIBES. 

CEneis 



(ibvX^) 



*YPN Antiochis 

X* Erechtheis 

XOAAPFEIS . . . Acamantis 
(XoXapyoci XoXapyoi, 
XoXapyla) 



XOAAEIAAI 



* ^A*I(AAI) 



Leontis 



* ■ . 



eoNioi 



iEantis 
Leontis 



AUTHORITIES. 

Bo. 186, 190, &c. Aristoph. 

et Sch. Pseph. ap. Dem. 

Lys. Xen. Diod. Sic. Harp. 

Steph. £tym. M. 
Bo. 275. 

Bo. 281. 

Bo. 147, 191, &c. 'E. 'A. 

20, 50. Aristoph. et Sch. 

Plat. Dem. ^schin. Isse. 

Lycurg. Plat. Harp. Steph. 

Hes. Sch. Aristid. 
Bo. 101, 271, &c. Aristoph. 

et Sch. Plat. ap. Diogen. 

Detn. Lys. Harp. Steph. 

Said. MgeiSf Sch. Aristoph. 

Bo. 275. Strabo. 
Bo. 281. 



Some of the following were probably Demi, and may 
hereafter receive confirmation from monumental documents ; 
others are more than doubtful : 



DEMI. 



TRIBES. 



APPIAAAI. Hippothoontis. 

'A^i/via KoX ^AfJLaiayreia koI *Ai/aicaca, en Be *A')(£pBovc icai 'Aypia^ai 
^^/ioi* ravra iravra *lTnroBou}yTiBoQ (Bekker. Anecd. Gr. p. 348). 
There is some reason to suspect that'Aypia^ai is an error for Avp/^ac. 

' No more than the tribe and the initial letter of this demus are in the 
inscription : it was perhaps Xoernclc, of which we have the following 
notice from Hesychius, Xa<rna' roi/ aVo Biifiov, Katmeic yap ^^/xoc. 
And again, Xaffrulc' ovofxa BrifJiov, 

o 2 
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Comparing an inscription copied by Spon at Eleusis 
(^OyatTiKXeia ^fffiriTpiov Avpicov dvyaTtip, Bo. 594), with 
another copied at Athens by Fourmont ( . . . . iirirriv 
Opa(rvK\iovc AvplBov Bvyaripa 6 avrip 'AXe^ccuv *A(rivievc 
Ka\ 01 vol. Bo. 595), the alliance of a man of Azenia with 
a woman of the Auridse seems natural, if the Auridae like 
the Azenienses belonged to the Hippothoontls. The simi- 
larity of termination in the names of the man and woman 
belonging to the demus Auridae is another circumstance 
in these inscriptions not unworthy of remark ; and we 
may almost suspect, comparing the two inscriptions with 
the article in the Lexicon, that all the five demi were in 
the same vicinity. 

AiriAAEIS. 

AvtrlfjLa'xpc Avtriirirov AiytaXevc. Demosth. c. Neaer. p. 1387* 
This may be a textual error for AtyiXcevc ; but the differ- 
ence of derivation in the two words leaves the question 
still open. 

APriAIEIS. 

*ApyiXia occurs only in Hesychius who omits AlyCKla. 
If it be an error for AcyiX/a, we must suppose the error 
to have occurred before the arrangement of the Lexicon. 
AiyfX/a belonged to the Antiochis, as appears from the 
concurrent testimony of Stephanus, Harpocration, and 
Suidas. Whereas 'ApytX/a is ascribed by Hesychius to the 
Attalis. This indeed may have been a change of tribe on 
the formation of the Attalis ; but the etymology of the 
two names furnishes a reason for supposing that they niay 
have been different demi, as well as the fact, that on the 
coast of Thrace, adjacent to the Athenian colony of 
Amphipolis, there was a town named Argilus : and that 
it had been colonized by the Andrii, who were of Attic 
origin. Herodot. 7» 115. Thucyd. 4, 103. 7, 57. 

APMATEIS. 

Stephanus attests that the inhabitants of Harma near Phyle 
were thus called : and the addition of the gentile adjective 
to the name in his Lexicon, would leave the strongest 
reason for thinking that Harma was a demus, were not 
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that author generally so careful, when mentioning a demus, 
to state the fact of its having heen so ; which certainly 
does not appear in our present Epitome of Stephanas ; for 
Corsini has justly remarked that Spon misunderstood the 
text in this particular. The words d^/zoc tx^^y ^povpioK 
oxvpov apply not to Harma, hut to Phyle : Eustathius 
(ad II. B. 499) has fallen into the same error. A part 
of the article in Stephanus was evidently taken from 
Straho ; the words wepl ^vX^y, ^rjfxoy Tijg 'Arnic^Ci ofxopoy 
Tj TavaypiK^, heing found in hoth authors. Upon the 
whole the epitomiser has left the article in such confusion 
that it may fairly he suspected from the mention of the 
gentile ^Apfxarevc, that Stephanus had in his original work 
stated Harma to have heen a demus. 

BOIQTIOI. 

Corsini adduces the following arguments, in favour of there 
having heen a demus of this name ; — 1> Philostratus, in 
his life of Herodes, speaking of the earth-horn Hercules 
('HpaicX^c yvy^y^s)* who is said to have appeared in the 
hattle of Marathon, fighting against the Persians, says, 
that he was supposed to have heen the son of the hero 
Marathon hy a peasant woman (yvvii I^ovkoXoq), and to have 
heen horn in the Boeotian demus (ev rf Boibtrl^ ^fi^); 
he was worshipped (Philostratus adds) hy the Mara- 
thonian and Boeotian peasants (yetapyol Mapadutyioi kqI 
Boiatnoi), — 2. Demosthenes, in the oration against Lacri- 
tus, adduces among the names of some Attic witnesses, 
distinguished as usual hy their demi, that of Kriff^itrd^btpoc 
BoiatTiog : if, says Corsini, Cephisodorus, had been of the 
province Boeotia, Demosthenes would have described him 
by his particular city, and not vaguely as a Boeotian, 
which he thinks was . quite contrary to Athenian customs. 
To these arguments we may perhaps add, that BoiatTog and 
not BoiatTioe was the usual ethnic adjective of the province. 
Corsini imagined, that the passage in Philostratus might 
possibly be explained by the proximity of Marathon to the 
province Boeotia; but it is a mistake to suppose that 
Marathon is near the frontier of Boeotia. 
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roprvNH. 

^eefitrriipioy vv6ynov rj avo HiyLOv r^c 'ArriJOic KaKowpdyfJLO' 

yoc. Suid. in Topyvvti, 
'BdpaBfwv opvyfid ierny, £ic o 6 r^c 'IxxoOowi^r/^oc BrifAoc tovq 

iirl Oaydrf KaraKpiTovt £i/£/3aXXov. Suid. in "BapaBpoy, 

AAAAMATAI. 

Aa^a^arai* BfjfiOQ KeKpovlSog, Bekker Anecd. Gr. p. 240. 
Probably an error for Aai^aXlSai, this demus having been 
of the tribe Cecropis. 

EAAOTEaNES. 

Spon copied the following : 

XAIPE 
A0HNAEIC eEOKPITOY EAAHTEON 
4>AYCT0C AEONTOC MEIAHCIOC. 
About seventy years later Fourmont transcribed it with 
the variations of EAAIITEON and OAYCTOC. It has 
been supposed that the former of these two words may be 
corrected to EK AAMIITPEaN ; but there is some diffi- 
culty in believing that two such competent scholars should 
have omitted three letters in an inscription which Spon 
describes as ** tres lisible.'* 

EAQ 

This commencement of a demotic occurs in a fragment copied 
by Ciriaco d'Ancona (Bo. 1 16), which contains the names 
of four citizens. As one of these was an EPOIAH2, £A£i 
is perhaps an error of the transcriber for EPO. 

EAEEIS. 

*EX£eic* BfffiOQ TTJc 'Amic^c. wyofiaarai ^c ctiro tov iy ainj eXovc* 
Etym. M. in v. Perhaps the same as the EAEIOI. 

EHAKPEIS. 

HkwSias dwayrat rcXcIv dpyvptoy eg ra cepa, fj eg HXwdiaQ, 
fi Iq 'ETraicpiac, rj ic ^ABriyaiovs. B6. C. I. G. No. 82. 

EniTPOnHGEN. 

'AiroXXo^avijf ^rvpov '^wiTpoTrfjOey. An inscription copied 
by Fourmont. Bo. 626. 'EmrpoTi^dEy is perhaps an 
error for ^Afuf^rpoir^ey, 

1 
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EPETPIEIS. 

"Et^ioK ^ W *ABriraik0v awoiKtodiivai fafn r^v'IoricMovdxo rov 
d/;/iov riir 'loriaicwv, «^c cal Ilwo *£pcrpciwy rif f *E(9irpiav. 
StrabO) p. 445. 

'Epcrpciac i^ ol ftiy Ilto MaKlercv rijfc Tpc^vX/ac oiroiJCCffO^i/a/ 
^otfcv Irr* 'EpcrpccAic* ol 2c &xo r^c 'A0iiv]|9iv 'Epcrp/ac, 4 
vvv eoriv ayopd, Strabo, p. 447. 

As Histisea was an Attic demus, it might naturally be in- 
ferred from these passages of Strabo that there was a demut 
named Eretria ; but as no other author alludes to it, we 
may rather believe that Strabo himself understood that, 
although the part of Athens occupied by the Agora of his 
time had, in the early age to which he refers, been the 
situation of a demus of Eretria, it had never formed one 
of the 170 or 174 demi into which all Attica was divided 
in a later age. 

£P£Xei£I2. 

'Epe^Oia, Bfjfw^ riic 'Arruc^c rfic Alyritho£t diro 'EpcxOcoic rov 
iEvitravTot ^iifiriTpay' rerpaavXKd/iwt 2e Tovg *Ep€\Qiat <|^a^ 
ffiy 6 Brifi6rfiQ *£pex9<evc. ical *leoKpdrrie '^tx^uvc liv ra 
Toirtica, *Ep€j(BiaB€Vi 'EpcxO/a^c/Epix^iaViv. Stephan. in v. 
Notwithstanding the precision of this article, it seems 
dear that EPXIEI2 of the tribe ^geis was the demus 
intended. We know that Isocrates was a demotes of 
Ercheia : there is no instance of a demus bearing the same 
name as a tribe; and it is remarkable that the article 
occurs out of its order, and exactly where 'Epxic^c would 
have been. 

ePION. 

Qpla 2^/xoc TfiQ OlvritBog ^vX^Ci Xcycrai jcai Qpiu • 

&ir6 Be Tov Opial • • . Qpicu Be oi fiayriKaX i^^i • 

"EoTi Be Kal BfjfjLot^ Qpiuv &xo QplavTOQ, Stephan. in 
Op/a. 

EX I0Y2. 

The Scholiast of Aristophanes (Ran. 504.) gives as examples 
of the mode of distinguishing an Attic citizen, the adjuncts 
eK McX/ri7Cf e( *Iovc, ek KoXayuv, Meursius proposes to 
read Oiov for love, but the emendation is rather violent. 
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KAAH0EN. 

o^vyerai .... arc ^fiov oyofuif mc to Uepyairii '^^f- KaX>/. 

Stephan. in 'AyyeXii, 
As Stephanus makes no mention of a demus under the 

word KaXh, die KoXj) under 'AyyeXi) is perhaps a textual 

error for Ke^oX^ : not for 'EraXiy, on account of the 

difference of accent. 

EK KYNOSAPrOYS. 

Kvy6aapy€s' yvfivdeioy iy ry 'ArnKy .koI ^fffw^.awo Aidfiov 

k^ o3 6 x&poQ 'Adiirgai Aid/i£ia KoXuTai 6 Bii/x6rris 

Kol TO ex Towov Ik KvyoadpyovQ, Notwithstanding this 
testimony, there can be little doubt that Cynosarges was 
not a demusy but a part of the Diomenses. See Topo- 
graphy of Athens, p. 276. 

KYHPIOI. 

'EttI ApxoyTOt HeoKXiovg Ev/3ovXoc MyritnOiov 

Kinrpioc elirsy, Psephlsm. ap« Demosth. pro Cor. p. 249, 

Reiske. 
Koi Kvptoi SeyoKXriQ Kvirpioc tou Hif^pov KX^pov Xa^eiy Tr^y 

Xfjliy ij^utaey, Isae. pro Pyrrhi hsered. p. 15, Reiske. 

Possibly an error in both places for K&trpeiog. 

KOAYDES. 

KoiXvTTcc* hijfiog Trjg Alyrfi^oc* Suid. in v. As the KOAAY- 
TEI2 belonged to the .^eis (V. Harpocration, and the 
Inscriptions, Bo. 115, 183), and the name does not occur 
in Saidas, there can be little doubt that Colly tus was 
the demus intended by him. 

AHNAIEIS. 

AfiyatoQ &ywy ^lovvaov . . • • .cori ^e koI BfJiioQ, Stephan. 
in V. 

AIMNAI. 

Alfivai ^rjfiog 'Arrtic^c eyOa n/Lidrat fi "Aprefits, Sch. Callim. 
H. in Del. 172. Diana was adored not in Limnse of 
Athens, but in Limnae ofMessenia* It appears, therefore, 
that the Scholiast has confounded them ; consequently his 
testimony as to the existence of an Athenian demus named 
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Limnae may be safely disregarded ; and that as to a detnus 
of Enna, may be strongly suspected. 

EK MYPPINOYTTH^. 

JEgeis. Bo. 115, .297, 735. The difference of tribe gives 
reason to suspect that Myrrhinus, which in inscriptions 
as well as by authors is constantly ascribed to the Pan- 
dionis, was not the same demus as Myrrhinutta* 

n£AIEI2. 

^Afuivlat 6 AcffcXcvc Ka.1 ^vikXiiq 6 Il€^(€vc, ofwv vXiovretf 

&c. Plutarch. Themist. 14. 
The Ilcdcccc were an ancient division of the Attic people 
inhabiting the plain of Athens (see above, p. 12) ; but 
at the time of the battle of Salamis it does not seem likely 
that any citizen should have been designated as Plutarch 
here names Sosicles, unless the UeSiccc had also been a 
demus. 

S^ENAONIOI. 

The Uapdivoi 'YaKiydlheg were said to have been six daugh- 
ters of Erechtheus, and to have been so called because 
they were slain in Mount Hyacinthus, which is above the 
Sphendonii, on the occasion of an invasion from Boeotia, 
(jkafJMyidtrdritTav Be iv rf *YafCiv6^ icaXov/icr^ iray^ irircp 
T&y J^ey^oyliarJ) Suid. in Hapdiyoi 'YaKivdiSeQ. 

The Sphendonii, it would seem therefore, dwelt near the 
Boeotian frontier, which leads one to suspect that IS^ev^o- 
vi(oy is an error for ^^y^aXiwy; for the situation of 
which demus see above, p. 123. 

^OPMISIOI. 

Ta fjiucpoy npoc r^c iifieripag ^Xciciac ycyevi^/icVa viro Kc^aXov 
Tov firiTopos Kai Qpdaiayog tov 'Epxcioic i^al 'HXelov (jov) 
^opfJLiviov Kal kripwv iivSpwv ayadwy, Dinarch. c. Demosth. 
p. 30, Heiske. 

^PITTIOI. 

"BovXofiai .... Trpoc 'Epao'cffXca tov ^pLmov $ vpoq ^tXo- 
arparov tov XoXapyia oiiceiwQ e')(£iy. Alciphron, Ep. 1, 9. 
Possibly a textual error for ^tiTTiov, 
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XITONIOI, 

Ilorvia, vovXyfUKadptf woXvirroXi, xaipe Xirutyrf. Gallimach. 
H. in Dian. 225. Ubi Scholiastes : kopTfJQ reXovfuvriQ r^ 
'Aprc/iiSi €v ry Xirwvij (iorl Be ^^/loc 'Arnif^c)- 
XirwKij* ovTtog ^ "Aprc/iic Xcycrai, icoi Xira»v/a. 'E^r/- 
')(apfioc kv S^tyyc, ** icai rd r^c Xtrwv/iyc aiX^o-ord ri'c 
/loi /LicXoc." Stephan. in v. Upon which Menrsius re- 
marks, — '* Mutilus ille locus ; nam nt quid inter regio- 
num, urbium locorumque nomina, nudum deae unius 
cognomentum interserat ? Non hoc solet. Certe scripserit, 
XiroiVij, ^^/xoc rjyc 'Arriif^c» «f«l ovtwq ^ "Aprc/itc*" But 
unfortunately the Scholiast of Callimachus, upon whom 
his emendation is founded, is a most uncertain authority. 



APPENDIX I. 



THE BATTLE OF MARATHON. 



The first expedition sent by Dareius against Oreece having 
been frustrated by violent storms, which destroyed the Per- 
sian ships in doubling the peninsula of Athos, and the 
Persian monarch still persisting in his designs, six hundred 
vessels of war, besides transports for cavalry, were collected 
in the ports of Gilicia. According to a conmion practice of 
hereditary despots, a prince of the royal family, Artapher- 
nes, son of the king^s half-brother of the same name, was 
placed at the head of the expedition, while the responsibility 
was given to Datis, a Mede, probably an experienced officer, 
who had served against the Greeks in Asia, and who was 
told by the king, in the usual Oriental style, that his head 
would be the forfeit if he fisdled in bringing back the Ere- 
trienses and Athenians as prisoners into Persia \ 

In the spring of the 490th year before the Christian sera, 
and the second after the failure of Mardonius, this new 
armament sailed to the westward from the coast of Gilicia. 

After having proceeded along the Asiatic shore as far as 
Samus, the fleet, instead of coasting the northern extre^ 
mity of the Mgeaji sea, as Mardonius had done, crossed 
directty through the islands which separate Ionia from 
Greece ; partly, as Herodotus conjectures, because the 

^ Aartv r« dpx<tvra eWtv iJKUv dyovra 'Eptrptsag Kai 'AOifvaiOVf, d 
jSovXoiro rr^v favrov ic<0a\f|v ^xctv. Plat. Menexen. 10. 
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Persian commanders dreaded the passage of Mount Athos, 
and partly because they designed in the direct route to 
punish the Naxii for their former resistance, an intention 
which they carried into effect by burning the abandoned 
town. Sparing Delus for the sake of its native deities, and 
having even sacrificed to them by burning large quantities 
of incense upon the altars, the Persian commanders then 
proceeded to Euboea, and, landing at Garystus, ravaged the 
territory until the town submitted to tihem. They then 
entered the district of Eretria, but could not reduce the city 
until after having besieged the walls for six days ; when the 
place was delivered to them by the treachery of two of the 
leading citizens. A body of 4000 Athenians, who had been 
sent to the assistance of Eretria from the neighbouring ter- 
ritory of Ghalcis, which had been sixteen years in their pos- 
session S withdrew themselves to Athens by the way of 
Oropus upon being informed of the disposition of the Ere- 
trienses to submit. Eretria was given up to plunder, and 
the temples were burnt, in retaliation for that which had 
been done thirteen years before at Sardeis by the Greeks of 
Ionia '. 

After a few days the Persians, having left the captive 
Eretrienses in the island of ^gileia, near the town of Styrse, 
which was a dependence of Eretria, crossed over with their 
fleet to the Attic coast. 

Hippias, the exiled king of Athens, under whose guidance 
the Persians had placed themselves, chose Marathon for the 

^ Since the victory gained by the Athenians over the Chalddenses, in the 
year b. c. 606. 

' Among the reports relating to the battle of Marathon, which obtained 
credit in later times, it was said that the Persians repeated on this occasion 
a process for collecting their captives, which they had adopted according to 
Herodotus (3, 1.49. 6, 31) in the islands of Samus, Chius,' Lesbus, and Tene- 
dus. Strabo (p. 448) even cites Herodotus in proof of its having been 
employed at Eretria, but no such confirmation is found in the historian. 
This process (rb (raytivevtiv) consisted in a large body of troops joining hands 
from sea to sea, and sweeping the inhabitants before them like fish into a net. 
Herodotus remarks, that the Persians were unable to practise this method 
on the Asiatic continent ; it would have been equally inapplicable to Euboea. 
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place of debarkation on the Attic shore, on account of its 
vicinity to Eretria (not more than twenty miles distant), 
and as the most commodious place in Attica for the evolu- 
tions of cavalry \ Here he arranged the ships in the bay, 
and drew up the land-forces in the plain. 

The Athenians, upon receiving intelligence of the arrival 
of the barbarians at Marathon, marched to meet them, 
having previously dispatched a messenger to Sparta, to 
demand assistance from the Lacedaemonians. Two thousand 
men were voted ; but as the Spartan law forbade the de- 
parture of their troops before the full moon, and it was then 
only the ninth day, the succours arrived too late to share in 
the victory. 

The democratic principles of the constitution of Athens 
pervaded its army : the (rrpaniyoi^ or military conunanders 
of the ten tribes, claiming the same privilege which the 
prytanse possessed in the civil government, had each the 
right of commanding the whole army in his turn. Miltiades, 
son of Gimon, son of Stesagoras, who was at the head of the 
tribe (Eneis, was the tenth in rotation. 

Soon after the Athenians had encamped in a field con- 
secrated to Hercules at Marathon, the Platseenses joined 
them with all their forces. The Athenian leaders meantime 
were divided in opinion as to the measures proper to be 
adopted. Five of them thought their numbers too small to 
venture an engagement with such a host as that opposed to 
them ; the other five, among whom was Miltiades, were 
desirous of attacking the enemy. The polemarch Gallima- 
chus of Aphidna, who had the casting vote, gave it by the 
persuasion of Miltiades in favour of battle. 

The four officers who had been of the same opinion as 
Miltiades, resigned to him their right of command ; but he 
refused to make use of it until his own day arrived in due 
course. He then drew out the Athenians, in such a 

* As I rode across the plain with a peasant of Vran^, he remarked that it 
was a fine place for cavalry to fight in. He had heard that a great battle 
was once fought here, but this was all he knew. 
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manner that their front was equal to that of the Persians, 
having weakened the centre for the sake of strengthening 
the wings. CaUimachus was at the head of the Mantis on 
the right, the Plataeenses were on the left \ The army 
being thus arranged, and the victims presenting favourable 
appearances, the Athenians received the signal to engage, 
and rushed across the interval of eight stades which sepa- 
rated the two armies. ^' The Persians/'' says Herodotus, 
" when they saw the enemy move forward, prepared to 
receive them, although they considered the Athenians as 
men deprived of their senses, and advancing to certain de- 
struction, thus rushing forward without cavalry or archers, 
and in so small a number. Such was the opinion of the 
Barbarians ; but the Athenians, when they came to close 
combat, fought in a manner worthy of being recorded ; for 
they are the first of the Greeks who have advanced to battle 
in running, and who have beheld without dread the dress 
and persons of the Modes : until this day, the Greeks were 
terrified even at their name. The combat lasted a longtime. 
In the centre of the line, the Barbarians were victorious ; 
for here were drawn up the Persians themselves, and the 
Sacse, who, breaking the Greek line, drove them towards 
the interior country. At the two extremities, the Athe- 
nians and Platseenses had the advantage ; but, without 
pursuing the Barbarians, they united the two wings, and, 
attacking those who had broken the Greek centre, defeated 
and followed them with slaughter, until the Athenians 
arriving at the sea-shore called for fire and attacked the 
ships. The polemarch CaUimachus, after having conducted 
himself bravely, was slain in the action, together with one 
of the ten commanders, Stesileos, son of Thrasyleos. There 

^ Tore dk Taffffofikvutv t&v *A0rivauav kv rtf yiapaO&vifiyivero ToiovSe re 
rb ffTpardirtdov i^i<Tovfitvov rif yiri^ixif arpaTorrk^tfif rb fikv ai/rou fiktrov 
lyivtTO iiri Tci^iag bXiyag, Kai ravry Hv AffOevBffTarov rb ffrparoTTEdov rb 
dk KSpag Udrepov ipputTO vXriOii. Herod. 6, 111. The historian does not 
mention to what tribe CaUimachus belonged ; but Glaucias, an Athenian 
orator, showed from an elegy of i£schylus that the iGantis was on the right. 
Plutarch. Symp. I. qu. 10. 
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also fell, among many other Athenians of note, Gynsegeirus, 
son of Euphorion, who, having seized one of the ships by 
the elevated part of the stem, lost his hand, which was cut 
off with a hatchet. The Athenians made themselves ma£h 
ters of seven ships ; the Barbarians pushed off with the rest, 
and, after taking away the Eretrian prisoners from the 
island in which they had been left, sailed round Sunium, 
with the design of arriving at Athens before the Athenians. 
It is reported among the Athenians that this was a con- 
trivance of the Alcmseonidse, who raised a shield as a signal 
to the Persians in their ships \ The Athenians, however, 
marching with all possible speed to the succour of the city, 
reached it before the Barbarians, and, having moved from 
the Heracleium in Marathon, encamped in another Hera^ 
cleium at Oynosarges '. The Bai'barians having arrived near 
Phalerum, which was then the port of the Athenians, re- 
mained at anchor before that harbour, until they sailed 
back to Asia. In this battle at Marathon, there perished 
6400 Barbarians, and of the Athenians 1 92.'' 

Such is the only description of this famous action by any 
author who was living at the time. It bears the strongest 



^ Herodotus (6, 121) disbelieved this accusation, and shows the improba- 
bility of it, as the Alcmeeonidae were strenuous iiiaorbpavvoi. He adds, 
^ It is certain, however, that the shield was raised : who raised it, I cannot 
say." The signal we must suppose to have been preconcerted, and to have 
been made from some point on Mount Brilessus, visible at once from Athens 
and from the Persian fleet. The shield was not an uncommon signal among 
the Greeks. Diodorus tells us that Demetrius, in the naval action in which 
he defeated Ptolemy at Salamis in Cyprus, raised a gilded shield as the 
signal for battle. Diodor. 20, 61. 

' Both these sanctuaries were of great celebrity, which induced Herodotus 
to mark the concurrence. When Archidamus, king of Sparta, marched 
through Attica in the second year of the Peloponnesian war, he abstained 
from injuring the Marathonia out of respect to Hercules the local deity, and 
because his ancestors, the Heracleidse, had here obtained a hospitable recep- 
tion, and had vanquished the enemy of their race. Diodor. 12, 45. Mara- 
thon was supposed also to be favoured by the gods, because it had been the 
dwelling of Titan, who alone among the giants refrained from warring 
against Jupiter. Philochorus ap. Suid. in Ttravt^a yriv. 
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marks of truth and fidelity, though it is too brief to be 
satisfactory. Some additional facts we may receive from 
later writers without much difficulty, as having been derived 
from authentic tradition, although neglected by Herodotus 
on account of their minor importance ; such are the circum- 
stances stated by Plutarch, that the Grecian centre was 
composed of the tribes Antiochis and Leontis, the former 
of which was conmianded by Aristeides, and the latter 
accompanied by Themistocles : that Aristeides was the 
first to give up the conunand to Miltiades, and that when 
the rest of the army returned to Athens, he was left on 
the field of battle to take care of the spoil \ We may 
easily give credit also to the statement of Gomehus Nepos, 
that the Greeks had fortified their position against the 
enemy^s horse, by the common expedient of felling and 
strewing trees on the vulnerable points ' ; and that by these 
artificial means on some parts, and by the mountains on the 
others, their line was inaccessible to the Persian cavalry. 
The remark of Pausanias, that the Persians fell into the 
marsh and were slaughtered there in great numbers, was 
confirmed by an ancient picture in the Poecile, painted not 
long afber the battle, in which the same incident was repre- 
sented ; and the observation is valuable, as it is thoroughly 
illustrated by the scene of action, from a view of which it 
clearly appears that such must have been almost inevitably 
the result, upon an occasion when the victory was so deci- 
sive, and the field so confined in comparison with the num- 
bers engaged. As soon as the Persian right gave way, a 
great part of them would naturally press through the pass 
at the foot of Mount Stavrokoraki, leading into the plain 
of Suli or Tricorythm; and unable to effect the passage 



1 Aristid. 5. 

' According to Frontinus, Hippias had experienced the efficacy of this 
mode of defence on a former occasion. '^ Cleomenes Lacedsemonius adver- 
8U8 Hippiam Athenientem, qui equitatu preevalebat, pUmitiem in quA diim> 
caturus erat arboribus prostratis impedivit atque inviam equiti fecit.** 
Stratag. 2, 2. 
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with sufficient rapidity, they would necessarily be driven in 
great numbers into the marsh. 

The Mowing are some reflections, arising from a compa- 
rison of the narrative of Herodotus with the map of Attica, 
and with the topographical plan of the district of Marathon, 
which is annexed to these remarks. 

When Hippias, for the obvious reasons mentioned by 
Herodotus, and for others which may be inferred from the 
character and former history of Hippias \ made choice of 
the Bay of Marathon for the place of debarkation, he seems 
to have overlooked some less apparent obstacles to success, 
which in the end proved fatal to the expedition. The chief 
advantages of Marathon were, proximity to the part of 
Eubcea of which the Persians were in possession, a bay 
sufficiently large to contain their immense fleet, a beach 
admitting of an easy and speedy disembarkation, and finally, 
a plain large enough to enable the Persians to draw out 
their cavalry, and to give their horses that refreshment, 
which must have been necessary to them after their long 
confinement at sea. This, indeed, was the most important 
of all ; for it was in great measure upon the number and 
superior quality of the Persian cavalry, and upon the total 
deficiency of the Athenians in that arm, that Hippias 
and the Persian conunanders founded their confidence of 
success. 

No other part of the Attic coast afforded all the facilities 
which have just been mentioned. But the appearance of 
Marathon is deceitful. Though the plain presents from the 
sea the appearance of an uninterrupted width of six miles ; 
it is found upon landing to be contracted by the marshes at 



^ Hippias had accompanied his father, when a debarkation at Marathon 
had led to the reinstatement of Peisistratus in the tyranny ; and he now hoped 
to resume under Persian protection, like the Greek tyrants of the Asiatic 
cities, the reins of government which he had formerly held for eighteen 
years, after his father's death. Assisted by Persian gold, he might confi- 
dently reckon on a party at Athens, and hence doubtless the signals alluded 
to by Herodotus. 

VOL. II. P 
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either end, to a space not much greater than that of the 
united openings of the two valleys or branches of the plain 
which lead into the interior : so that it is in the power of a 
force drawn up before these two valleys to present almost as 
wide a front as that occupied by the invading army between 
the marshes. The invader, if defeated, has to fall back upon 
the shore and the marshes, while the defending force can 
retreat into two valleys, flanked and separated from one 
another by mountains inaccessible to cavalry, and in which 
the positions become stronger at every step, until they 
finally meet in one point at Stamata, near the upper part 
of the plain of Athens. With such inconveniences in the 
plain of Marathon itself, and with such obstacles to the 
advance of an invading aiTuy from thence towards Athens^ 
it would perhaps have been better for the Persians to have 
descended at the ports towards Sunium, notwithstanding 
the inconvenience, in reference to the Persian cavalry, of 
the barren hiDs which border that part of the coast. The 
longer passage by sea would have been of little importance 
at the season in which the invasion took place ^ ; and the 
harbours of Prasiae, Panormus, Sunium, and the others 
along that part of the coast, though each of them is small 
compared to the Bay of Marathon, would together have 
supplied sufficient accommodation to the three hundred 
ships of the Persians. The plain of Mesogcea^ when they 
had once crossed the maritime hills, would have aflforded 
them a much larger space for their cavalry than that of 
Marathon ; and from thence a level road would have con- 
ducted the invaders to Athens, without a single intermediate 
position, in which the Athenians could have fought with any 
good prospect of success. 



^ Plutarch gives the sixth Boedromion, or the begioning of September, 
as the date of the battle, but there are some reasons, founded on the time 
of the Spartan festival the Cameia, and on the circumstance of the tribe 
iEantis, which was the ninth in the order of the tribes, having taken the 
right in the battle, for thinking that the event occurred about three weeks 
earlier in the year. See Thirlwall's History of Greece, II. Appendix 3. 



^^ 
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There are three circumstances mentioned by the ancient 
authorities, and abready alluded to, which explain the battle, 
and the previous position of the Athenians. 1. The Athe- 
nian camp was in a field sacred to Hercules. 2. Their line 
was lengthened on the day of the action, so as to present a 
front equal to that of the Persians. 3. The Barbarians, on 
being routed, were driven to the marsh and to the ships. 

As we can hardly doubt that the temenus of Hercules 
was in the demus of Marathon, Hercules having been the 
favourite deity of the Marathonii, it will follow that the 
Athenian camp was in the valley of Vrana ; and if it be 
allowed that the vestiges found at the foot of Mount Arga- 
liki are those of the Hera4:leiwm^ we may infer that the 
temenus of Hercules was in the adjacent part of the valley, 
and that the camp of the Athenians was near the opening 
of that valley into the plain. Herodotus has so particu- 
larly stated that their position was in the temenus of Her- 
cules, that we can hardly suppose that they occupied any 
part of the valley of (Enoe ; for it is impossible to imagine 
that the Heracleium of Marathon extended so far as that 
valley. 

Thus situated in the valley of Vrana, they were well 
covered from the attacks of the Persian cavalry by the 
trees which were strewn over the plain in their front, and 
by the mountains on either flank ; for the hill of Kotrdni, 
which was on their left, although not high, is extremely 
rugged, and would not admit of an advance of cavalry in 
presence of an enemy, except through the narrow passage 
leading from Marathona to Vrand, in which afterwards 
stood the gate of Herodes ; and such a narrow passage 
might easily have been rendered impervious to a body of 
cavalry. 

On the day of action, the Athenians extended their line 
so that their front was equal to that of the Persians. But 
their numbers not being sufficient to occupy so long a line 
according to the usual dense order of the Greeks, they were 
under the necessity of weakening the centre, in order that 

P 2 
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the wings should be of the proper strength. At this 
juncture, their position probably extended from a little 
in front of the Heradeiwrn at the foot of Mount Arga- 
liki to the bend of the river of Marathdna below Seferi. 
The Persians were eight stades in front of them, their 
right resting on Mount Stavrokoraki, and their left 
extending to the marsh of Probalinthus^ which prevented 
them from having a front much greater than that of the 
Athenians. 

When the Athenians had extended and thus weakened 
their Une, their best hope of success was in an immediate 
attack. Although Herodotus tells us that they ran across 
the space of eight stades, which separated their line from 
the Persian front (^p6fi(i^ ievro kg rove BapjSapovc)? i* ^ 
difficult to believe that the whole distance was crossed at so 
rapid a pace as the English word expresses ; for one cannot 
conceive that a body of heavy-armed men, however strong, 
and however accustomed to running, would not be rendered 
less efficient for an immediate close engagement by such 
a movement over a space of more than sixteen hundred 
yards : it is more probable that they began by a quick step, 
which may have increased in rapidity as they approached 
the enemy. 

The centre of the Athenian line, where the tribes of 
Antiochis and Leontis met the Persians and Sacae, and 
were defeated by them, was the point at which the Athe- 
nians suffered the greatest loss. According to the position 
which has just been ascribed to the two armies, this loss 
would have occurred precisely where we find the tumulus 
raised over the Athenian slain. 

While the Persians and Sacae were pursuing the Athe- 
nian centre towards the hill of Kotrdni, the Persian left, 
after a contest, in which the Athenians lost their polemarcb 
Callimachus, was turned, and obUged to retreat to the 
shore. Nearly at the same time the Persian right was also 
defeated, and was forced to fall back towards the narrow 
pass leading into the plain of Tricorythus. Here, terror 

1 
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and the weight of their own numbers forced them into the 
marsh, and seem to have been the principal causes of their 
destruction; for we are told by Herodotus that the two 
Grecian wings desisted from the pursuit of the Persians 
opposed to them, and returned towards the middle of the 
field to the aid of their own centre. When they had 
defeated the Persians and Sacse, before whom that centre 
was retreating, the confusion became general in the 
enemy's line, and the Athenians pursued the Persian centre, 
which comprised the best of their infantry, as far as the 
sea. 

The Athenians endeavoured to set fire to the Persian ships ; 
but they appear not to have met with much success in this 
attempt, for they had not captured more than seven, when 
Gynsegeirus was slain in seizing an eighth. We may 
deduce from these circumstances, that one line at least of 
the Persian fleet ^ was drawn up on the beach ; and this 
may account for the facility with which the great body of 
the Barbarians embarked in safety ; for as soon as they 
arrived on the shore, they had only to leap into their ships 
and push off: so that while the Athenians were engaged in 
the slaughter and pursuit of those immediately opposed to 
them, great numbers of the enemy were escaping through 
the pass of Macaria^ or along the sand-hills (now covered 
with pine-trees) which separate the great marsh from the 
sea, or to the shore to the southward of the marsh of Pro- 
balinthus. By the time the Athenians had reached the 
bay, and had seized the seven ships, the Persians had pro- 
bably embarked in all those nearest to the shore, and thus 
rendered ineffectual the attempt of the Athenians to bum 
them, or to seize more than seven. 

One of the most remarkable incidents of the battle of 
Marathon is, that the two parties should have remained 
nine days in the presence of each other without coming to 
action. That such was the fact is manifest from Herodo- 



* Perhaps one rank only was on the beach^ and the others were anchored 
bchmd them. 
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tus, who informs us that Miltiades was the tenth com- 
mander, and that the engagement did not take place until 
it was his turn to conmiand : and it is confirmed by the 
time of the arrival in Attica of the 2000 Lacedsemonians 
sent from Sparta to assist the Athenians. The Hemero- 
drome or foot-messenger Pheidippides, who started from 
Athens on the arrival of the Persians at Marathon, but 
before the departure of the Athenians from the city, 
reached Sparta in two days S and communicated his mes- 
sage to the government on the ninth day of the moon. 
The Lacedsemonians marched after the full moon, that 
is to say, on the 15th day of the moon, and arrived 
on the third day in Attica', when they heard of the 
result of the battle ; but, continuing their march for the 
sake of gratifying their own curiosity, they arrived at 
Marathon on the day after the battle', being the 18th 
of the moon. Hence, if we suppose the Athenians to 
have marched to Marathon the same day they despatched 
Pheidippides to Sparta, as the narrative of Herodotus 
appears to indicate \ it is evident that nine complete 
days had elapsed between the day on which the Athe- 
nians arrived in presence of the enemy and the day of 
battle. 



1 The distance by the road was 1140 stades (Plin. H. N. 7, 20) or 1200 
(Isocrat. in Orat. Paneg. 24), equal to about 150 miles ; which gives a rate 
of walking for Pheidippides of more than three miles an hour for 48 hours. 
Pliny adds, that Pheidippides was greatly exceeded by Anystis a Lacedse- 
monian, and by Philonides, the courier of Alexander the Great, both of 
whom ran in one day 1200 stades, from Elis to Sicyon. The HtJ^o$p6/ioiy or 
Greek foot-messengers of the present day, are not unworthy descendants of 
the Hemerodromes of antiquity, and sometimes perform very extraordinary 
journeys. 

' It was impossible they should have performed the march in less than 
three entire days. Isocrates expressly remarks (ibid.) tiiat they were 
three days and three nights on the march. 

* ry worepat^ Trig H^XtQ a^iKOvro, Plat. Menex. 10. 

* 'AOi^vaioi dh cue ItrvOovro TavrUf iPoriOiov Koi airroi kg rbv MtipaOtiva 

fcaj trp&ra fikv, kSvreg in iv rip dtrrti, ol ffTpartiyoi dwoirsfiTrovifi 

ig ^frdprfiv KtipvKa 4»f ifcTrvc^ifv, &c. Herod. 6, 103. 106. 
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That Miltiades should have abstained from engaging, 
several days after the other generals had given him the 
power by resigning their right of command, may be 
accounted for, by his wish to give time for the arrival of 
the Lacedaemonian succours, or perhaps by a secret 
jealousy lest some part of his glory in case of success 
should be shared by the commander on whose day he 
should fight ; but it is not so easy to explain the inactivity 
of the Persians during the same time. It is even difficult 
to conceive how it happened, that with such numbers as 
ancient authors have ascribed to them, and straitened for 
room as they must have been in the plain of Marathon, 
they did not spread on every side, until they had gra- 
dually occupied all the hills around the plain, had ascer- 
tained the weakness of their adversaries, and had found the 
means of surrounding and attacking them on the flanks and 
rear. But it is clear from Herodotus that no such conse- 
quences took place ; that the invaders did not even venture 
to penetrate into the valley of Marathdna, which was open 
to them ; but that they remained irresolute in their mari- 
time position, until the Athenians attacked them. Thus 
alone can be explained the fact, that although, according to 
Herodotus, it was in great measure for the sake of the 
cavalry that the landing was effected at Marathon, no such 
advantages were derived from them as occurred at Platsea, 
and no further mention of them is made by the historian. 
They neither attempted to annoy the Greeks in the He- 
racleium, nor acted against them on the day of battle, 
nor suffered on that occasion. There can be little doubt, 
therefore, that the space being insufficient for them in the 
plain of Marathon within the marshes, they were placed in 
some neighbouring plain, without any means of passing either 
those barriers or the mountains, and that on the day of action 
they were not even within sight of it \ In the previous 

^ The absence of the Persian cavahy on this occasion gave rise to the 
Athenian proverb, " The horsemen are away." {Xiaptg lirTretc. Suid. 
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interval they might have overrun all Attica, as Athens had 
then no more than 100 horsemen ; but they could not have 
taken the walled city, and probably having no orders from 
their despotic commanders, they remained motionless in the 
cantonments assigned to them. 

Nor were the Persian archers much more useful on this 
occasion than the cavalry. It seems surprising that these 
light-armed forces had not during the days previous to the 
battle occupied the hills overhanging the position of the 
Athenians, and harassed them from thence by incessant 
attacks. But no such use was made by the Persian com- 
manders of these troops, who appear to have remained on 
board the ships or in the immediate vicinity of the shore, 
and on the day of action to have been little better than 
an embarrassment to the regular line ; the far greater part 
of them having been too distant from the enemy to act 
with any effect, and those even who were nearest to the 
field having had time only to make a few discharges during 
the advance of the Athenians, whose rapid movement had 
the advantage of avoiding a long exposure to the distant 
missiles of the enemy \ 

To those perhaps who have witnessed the dilatory pro- 
ceedings, and the want of enterprise, and combination in the 
armies of Oriental nations, whose customs have been nearly 
the same in all ages, the result of the day of Marathon 
may not appear very incredible with any conceivable dis- 
proportion of forces : but when taken in union with the small 
dimensions of the scene of action, it may serve to support a 
suspicion, that the numbers of the Persians at Marathon 
have been greatly exaggerated. 

At the end of a century after the battle, it was believed, 
or at least asserted by the Athenians, that half a million of 



in V.) It was said that some of the lonians mounted upon trees and made 
signals to the Athenians that the cavaky was absent, (ui; tUv x^^ 

^ Such appears to have been the idea of Trogus Pompeius, as to the inten- 
tion uf the Athenian movement. ** Magna igitur in pugnam euntibus akw^- 
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Persians had been opposed to them on this occasion. We 
find this statement in Plato and in Lysias ' ; and the num- 
bers, thus established in popular opinion, were not likely to 
be diminished in after ages. In fact, it was commonly 
asserted in those times, that 300,000 Persians were actually 
destroyed at Marathon '. Trogus Pompeius added 100,000 ' 
to the half million of Plato and Lysias. The most mode- 
rate are Plutarch^ and Cornelius Nepos ' : according to the 
former, the entire armament amounted to 300,000; the 
latter reckoned the Persian infantry at 200,000, and their 
cavalry at 10,000. 

Nothing can tend more strongly to excite suspicion as to 
the accuracy of these numbers than the silence of Herodo- 
tus, who, when confidently stating the amount of slain on 
either side, pretends not to enumerate the respective forces. 
Some estimate of the strength of the Persian host may 
however be derived from some circumstances mentioned by 
the same historian in describing this armament and that of 
Xerxes. 

He relates that the army of Datis was conveyed from the 
coast of Gilicia in 600 triremes, besides iwiraywya irXoia or 
horse-transports ^. Now it appears, upon comparing toge- 

tas animomm fuit, aded ut cum mille passus inter duos acies essent, citato 
cursu cuUejcuitwn aagiUarvm ad hostem veneiint : nee audacise ejus eventus 
deficit." Justin. 2, 9. 

* Plat. Menex. 10. Lys. Orat. fiineb. p. 82, Reiske. 

« Pausan. Messen. 26. 2. ' Justin. 2, 9. 

* Plutarch. Paral. Gr. et Rom. 1. • Com. Nep. Miltiad. 6. 

* . . . . ai Ivvayutyol vkig 'E<r/3aX6/if voe dk roitQ 'lirirovQ is 

ravrast «ai rhv vilhv arparbv iafiifiacavTif: h rdc vkaQ, Ifckiov kltutO' 
cvgoi rpi^piffi Ic Trjv *liaviriv, Herodot. 6, 95. Plato (Menex, 10) seems 
to say, that there were 300 ships, besides those which brought the army : 
AapiXos . . . vkfi^ac fivpi&dai: fikv vivrriKovTa Iv re fc\oioiQ tal vavffi, vavs 
Tf TpiaKOffiaCy ^driv re dpxovra, &c. But his numbers, even if they were 
more precise, would not be worth any consideration, compared with those of 
Herodotus, who clearly indicates two kinds of ships only ; those which 
received the horses, and the triremes in which the infantry was embarked. 
The word vavQ, when used by the Greek historians without any other 
designation, always means a trireme. 
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ther several other passages in his histoiy, that> the Asiatics 
in the service of Persia made use of nearly the same kind of 
vessels as the Greeks, which indeed is sufficiently indicated 
by the expressions trireme, penteconter, and vessels of thirty 
oars, applied indiscriminately by Herodotus to the Greek 
and Barbarian ships ^ The penteconter, which had a single 
row of oars, was rowed, as the name indicates, by fifty men ; 
the trireme, which had three ranges of oars, by 150 '. In 
each trireme of the fleet of Xerxes there were thirty select 
Persians, in addition to the 150 rowers and fifty combatants 
of the people to whom the vessel belonged, and who were 
dressed and armed according to the custom of their respec- 
tive nations '. 

The expedition of Datis, however, differed in its circum- 
stances from that of Xerxes, as well as from that of Mardo- 
nius * : in these the main body of the forces marched by 
land, and the thirty chosen men were placed in each ship of 
the fleet of Xerxes, according to a practice common both to 
Greeks and Persians, when their ships sailed with the expec- 
tation of coming to action, whereas Datis and Artaphemes, 
having to convey all their army by sea, would naturally place 
in each ship as many of their best troops as possible. We 
find however that the Greeks never embarked more than 
fifty land soldiers on board a trireme, even when intending 
to land upon an enemy's coast * ; it is probable therefore 

» Herodot. 7, 89. 184. 

^ See M^m. de I'Acad. des Inscr. et Belles Lettres, xxxviii. p. 678. 

3 Herodot. 7, 96, 184. 

* Three hundred ships and more than 20,000 men of the expedition of 
Mardonius perished in douhling Moimt Athos (Herodot. 6, 44). If these 
ships were triremes, and manned like those of Xerxes, five-serenths of 
those emharked in them escaped to the shore. 

< In the Chian vessels which fought the Persians in the Ionic insurrec- 
tion against Dareius, forty of their hest land troops were emharked as 
epibatse in each trireme (Herodot. 6, 15). In the expedition of the Corin- 
thians against the Corcyrsei, four years before the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, 2000 hoplitse were embarked in seventy-five ships (Thucyd. 
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that the vessels were not capable of containing a greater 
number beyond their complement of 200. Admitting 
fifty to have been embarked in each of the triremes of 
Datis, there will result a total of about 30,000 for the 
whole fleet. These were probably for the most part Per- 
sians, Sacse, or such other forces of the interior parts of the 
empire, as were best fitted by their armour and appoint- 
ments for close combat. 

As to the light troops, we may reckon under this head 
the entire complement of rowers in the triremes and horse- 
transports, all of whom were supplied by the maritime 
states subject to Dareius ' ; for Herodotus in describing 
the armament of Xerxes, reckons the whole amount of 
the ships^ companies among the to ixixiiiov^ or fighting 
part of the expedition ' ; whence it may be inferred that 
the greater part of them, if not all, were archers, accord- 
ing to the practice of the Greeks in the time of the Tro- 
jan war '. The total amount of the rowers of the whole 

1, 29). The first armament sent against Potidsea, in the )'ear preceding the 
first year of the Peloponnesian war, consisted of 1000 hoplitse in thirty 
ships (Thucyd. 1, 57). Soon after which were sent 2000 hoplitee in forty 
ships (Thucyd. 1, 61). In the expedition to the coasts of the Peloponnesus, 
under Pericles, in the second year of the Peloponnesian war, 4000 hoplitse 
were embarked in 100 ships, and 300 horse in cavalry transports (Thucyd. 
2, 66). In another expedition, commanded by Nicias, in the seventh year, 
2000 hoplitee were embarked in eighty ships, and 200 cavalry in trans- 
ports. (Thucyd. 4, 42.) 

> Herodot. 6, 48. 95. > Herodot. ?» 184 seq. 

* .... Ipkrai ^ iv iKaffry VivrriKovra 

*EfiPkPa<raVy ro^utv ti ilSdrtQ, 

Horn. II. B. 720. 

In like manner iEschylus, in the beginning of the Persee, describing the 

several nations in the armament of Xerxes, says, '* The wealthy Babylon 

sends forth a miscellaneous multitude, skilled in ships and in the art of 

drawing the bow." 

Baj3vX(tfy 

^* 4 troXvxpv<70f TT&nniKTov 5xXov 

HkfiTrn ffvpdriVf va&v r* ifr^xov; 

Kal rotovXKip Xi^ftari irtoroi/c* 

Pers. 52. 

From Thucydides, who in his first book has given us the most authentic 
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armament, therefore, will represent the strength of the light 
troops. Of the amomit of cavalry we have no means of 
judging ; but considering on the one hand the difficulty of 
conveying a great number of horses to so great a distance, 
and on the other the high proportion of cavalry in Oriental 
armies, and the hope of success derived by the Persians 
from their superiority over the Greeks in this arm, we may 
not be very &r firom the truth, in stating them at something 
more than a tenth of the regular infantry \ or between three 
and four thousand, with an attendant to each. These seven 
thousand would probably require not less than three hun- 
dred cavalry transports. 

The nominal strength of the armament at its outset may 
be computed, therefore, nearly as follows : 

Begdar infantry, 50 in each of the 600 triremes 30,000 

Cavalry 7,000 

Bowers of 600 triremes, who were also archers 

onshore 90,000 

Seamen of the triremes 30,000 

Seamen of the cavalry transports 20,000 



177,000 

account extant of the progress of nautical affairs among the Greeks, it 
appears that the Corinthians constructed the first triremes ahout 300 years 
before the Peloponnesian war ; but so tardy was the advancement of those 
states which afterwards became the leading naval powers, that it was not 
until a short time before the Persian war that the Athenians had any tri- 
remes ; and they were not completely decked even at the battle of Salamis. 
When the Greek navies were brought to perfection, there were distinct 
classes of rowers (Iplrat or coirijXarai), of marines {lirtfiaTai), and of 
navigators (vavrai). In the triremes the three classes of rowers were 
named according to the upper, middle, and lower ranges of their oars ; and 
the vavrcu were divided into &pfitvi<rrai, sailors, trxoivopdrai, men to 
manage the sails, to mount the ropes, &c. But at the time of the Persian 
war these refinements were not yet in use even among the most skilful of 
the Greeks. 

^ In the maritime as well as the terrestrial expeditions of the Greeks, 
when their armies were most regular, a tenth was the ordinary proportion 
of cavalry hoplitsB. 



J 
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It is curious that this calculation of the entire force of 
the Persian armament is not much short of the number 
which an epigram, attached to the picture of the Battle of 
Marathon in the Poecile ^ asserts to have been slain at 
Marathon. The picture was painted about forty years 
after the battle, but the epigram may have been of much 
later date. The Persians killed are there stated at twenty 
myriads. Now as we know from Herodotus that the Bar- 
barians who fell were not so many as 7000, it becomes a 
natural suspicion, that, between the date of the battle and 
that of the epigram, Athenian vanity had confounded the 
whole amount of the Persian forces with the numbers slain. 

If we are warranted in reckoning the Persian host at 
about 177,000 on its departure from Asia, we shall be 
equally so in allowing a considerable diminution for those 
deficiencies which occur in all distant militaiy expeditions 
by sea, and from which an armament collected from a great 
number of distant states (some of them not in a condition 
of the strictest obedience to the court of Susa) would 
assuredly not be exempt. Deducting from the strength of 
the regular infantry and cavalry, for a want of complement 
at the outset, for desertion, sickness, accidents to ships, 
disabled horses, and garrisons at Naxus, Eretria, and other 
places in the way, we may estimate the Persians in the 
field at Marathon at about 26,000 regular infantry, and 
3000 cavalry, each horseman having his attendant, and to 
this number we may add as many light archers as the space 
of ground could contain. 

It is remarkable that we have no evidence as to the num- 
ber of .Greeks engaged at Marathon, of an earlier date than 
the time of the Eoman empire ; Pausanias, Plutarch, and 



* IloixtXf}* orod kv *A9fivcuiy Ma kypa^riaav ol Iv MapaOCivi iroXcft^' 
oavnc c^C o^i Itrriv iviypafifta rdSi* 

*£XX^va»y vpoitaxovvric 'AOtivcuot Mapa9&vi 
"EKTtivav Mridwv ilKoai nvpidSas* — Suidas in nouelXi|. 
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Comeiiiis NepoB, reckon the Athenians at 9000 '. Nepos 
and Justin agree that there were 1000 Platssenses : but 
Justin states the Athenians to have amounted to 10,000, 
excluding the troops of Platsea. 

There can be little doubt that these 10,000 men were all 
hoplitae ; for it was customary among the Greeks to mention 
only the heavy-armed, unless when any details of the diffe- 
rent forces were necessary; and we cannot suppose that 
the Athenians, naturally desirous of rating their own num- 
bers as low as possible, would have included the light-armed 
upon an occasion when, the affiur having been decided by a 
close combat, the light troops could not have greatly con- 
tributed to the victory. To these 10,000, therefore, we may 
add as many more for light troops, according to the usual 
Greek custom : this proportion was particularly exemplified 
not long afterwards at Plataea, where the Ught-armed and 
hoplitae were in equal numbers in the contingents of eveiy 
people of Greece except the Spartans, each of whom was 
followed by seven light-armed Helots. 

It has been supposed that the Athenian forces at the 
battle of Marathon have been much underrated : but the true 
strength of the republic at this period was too well known 
in after ages, to allow the Athenians to indulge their vanity 
by the diminution of their own numbers, so easily as by 
exaggerating those of the Persians ; and we have evidence 
that the armies of the states of European Greece were not 
very strong at this time. The whole military establishment 
of Plataea consisted of no more than 1000 heavy-armed at 
the time of the battle of Marathon ', and Sparta could only 
spare 2000 on that occasion. Upwards of twenty years after 
the battle of Plataea, the Athenians could not coUect more 



1 Pftusan. Messen. 2d, 2. Phocic. 20^ 2. Plutarch. PanJ. 1. Com 
Nep. Miltiad. 5. 

^ *A9rivaioiffi Sk rtrayfikvoiat kv rtfikvu *HpaKXeoc» kwifkBov fioifieovrtg 
UXaraiiec trapdfifttl. Herodot. 6^ 108. 
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than 14,000 to oppose the Lacedsemonians and Boeotians at 
Tanagra ; and in this number were included ] 000 Argives 
and other allies ^ At the battle of Platsea, where the half 
of Greece assembled its forces, the hoplitse did not alto- 
gether amount to 39,000 '. Platsea could then only turn 
out 600 hopUtse, and Athens no more than 8000, though 
the action was fought on the frontiers, and in a district 
which politically formed a part of Attica \ 

At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war the Athenian 
hopUtse had increased to near 30,000 : but sixty years had 
then elapsed from the time of the battle of Marathon, 
during which period the Athenians had made an extraor- 
dinary progress in riches, population, and military power ; 
and, by means of the treasure of a great part of Greece, had 
just placed their army on an establishment suited to a con- 
test, which was expected to be both long and severe, and 
for which preparations were every where made upon a much 
larger scale than Greece had yet seen*. In every view of 
the question, therefore, there is nothing to invalidate the 
truth of the Athenian numbers at MaralJion, as transmitted 
by the writers of the time of the Roman empire. 

To return to the circumstances of the battle. When the 

1 . . . iPoriOfivav dk In* aifroifc o^ 'Adijvaioi vaydtifid Kal *Apyiiiav xi^^oi 
Kai rwv aXXijjv ^vfifidx<av a>c MKaaroi' ^Vfivavrts Sk iykvovro rcrpafciffxiXcoi 
ical fivpioi, Thucyd. 1, 107. 

' Herodot. 9, 8, seq. 

' The Athenian and Plateean forces had been much reduced at that time 
by the effects of the war, and the hoplitse of Athens m particular by the 
number required to serve on board of the Athenian ships. If Plutarch is to 
be relied on, there were 14 hoplitse in each of tlie 110 Athenian triremes 
at Salamis. When the battle of Plateea was fought, the fleet was still em- 
ployed on active service ; for the naval action at Mycale was fought on the 
same day as that of Plateea. We may suppose, therefore, that at least 2000 
Athenian hoplitse were absent from Plateea from this cause alone. Herodot. 
9, 100. The Plateeenses had no ships ; they served on board of the Athe- 
nian ships at Artemisium, but not at Salamis. Demosthenes is conti*a- 
dicted in this respect by the better authority of Herodotus. V. Herodot. 8, 
1. 44. Demosth. cent, Neeer. p. 1377* Reiske. 

♦ Thucyd. I, I. 
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day of the command of Miltiades arrived, he ordered the 
army to move from the valley of Vrana, and took up a new 
position across the plain, from the foot of Mount Argaliki 
to that of Mount Koraki ; for in this manner only could he 
secure his flanks after he had ventured into the plain. But 
this position, which was two miles in length, was too ex- 
tended for 10,000 men, who, allowing to each man a space 
of two feet, could not have been more than two files in depth. 
This was very different from the dense order to which the 
Greeks were accustomed ; but it was almost sufficient for 
the enemy to whom they were opposed ; for, according to 
the institutions of the elder Gyrus, four was the utmost 
depth of file considered useful among the Persians \ and 
the Athenian light armed, although they might not be 
equal to a close contest with the best of the Persian 
infantry, would at least give an appearance of depth to the 
Athenian line. The most essential requisite in the new 
position was, that the flanks should not be turned by the 
enemy, of which, notwithstanding the protection of the 
steep and ruggud mountains at the extremities of the line, 
the inadequacy of the force must have left no small appre- 
hension. Miltiades, therefore, adopted the bold measure of 
weakening his centre to strengthen his wings. The conse- 
quence was, that although his centre was unable to make 
any impression upon the adverse part of the enemy's 
line, which contained the choicest of their infantry, but 
was under the necessity of retreating, covered probably 
by the light armed, the heavier M^dngs fell with resistless 
effect, at the end of their rapid advance upon the right 
and left of the Persians, whose scimetars, javelins, and 
daggers, small crescent-shaped shields, loose trousers, soft 

^ In the front Cyrus placed those whom Xenophon calls OupaKtiijtdpoif who 
were armed with cuirasses, swords, and shields ; next were the dKovriffrai, 
armed with javelins, then the archers {ro^drai) ; and lastly the reXcvratoe, 
whose principal office it was to keep the others to their duty, and who seem 
to have been armed nearly as the front rank (Cyropeed. 6, 3. § 11). 

> Herodot. 9, 22. Plutarch. Aristid. 
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caps, and light armour \ could not withstand the long spears 
and short straight swords of the Greeks, covered as their 

^ In a speech of Aristagoras of Miletus to Cleomenes king of Sparta, the 
intention of which was to lower the military prowess of the Persians, with 
the view of inducing the Lacedaemonians to undertake an expedition into 
Asia, the Persian soldier is described as armed with a bow and a short jave- 
lin, and as dressed in trousers and a bonnet, called tiara by the Persians, 
and by the Greeks KvpPacia (literally, the crest of a cock). *'H rt yidxn 
abrkfav iari roi^^e* T6lia koX alxfiil ^pax^ct' Ava^vpidaQ dk ix'^^^^S fpxovrai 
ic rdQ fidxae, Kal KvpPaffiag Iwl ryffi KnftaXyvi' o^rutt ti/frirUs x'^P^^^^^' 
tiff I. Herodot. 5, 49. The historian tells us in another place (3, 12) that the 
wearing of these bonnets caused the skulls of the Persians to be very thin 
compared with those of the Egyptians, who went bareheaded and often 
shaved their heads. The Persians, properly so called, are described by 
Herodotus as protected by a cuirass with iron scales, and by wooden shields, 
very small and light compared with the large strong Greek bucklers : their 
arms were a quiver, large bows, arrows of reed, short javelins, and daggers 
suspended from a belt upon the right thigh. Ukpffai fikv udi ItTKevafffiivoi' 
vtpl fikv ryffi cc^aXyo'i ilxov ridpaq KoXtofikvovQ, vfXov^ dvayioQ- vfpi dk 
TO ff&fia KiO&vaQ xt^P^**f'roi>c voiKiKovs, XtvidoQ (rtdripkriQ 8}piv IxOvotidkoQ ** 
irtpl dk rd aKtXea dva^vplSas* dvrl ik AairiduiVf ykppa' i/irb H, 0apcrpea)vcc 
UpsfiavTO' aixudg dk Ppax^ac I^X^v, rS^a dk fuydXaf dltrToi^Q Sk KaXafiivovQ- 
vpbg Sky iyxiipiSia fropd rbv Si^ibv fAtipbv irapatwpcv/ieva Ik r^c Z^vtie, 
Herodot. 7, 6L The Sacse, who with the Persians formed the flower of the 
regular infantry, and who occupied with them the centre of the line at 
Marathon, differed only in having caps of a pointed form, and bows of a 
particular kind, and in being armed with hatchets, called Sagareis, such as 
the Amazons are said to have used (Xenophon, Anab. 4, 4, § 10). Saicai dk ol 
Scvdai ir£pi fikv ryoi Kt^aXyei Kvpfiaffia^ Iq 6^^ dviyfikvas 6p$ds tlxov 
veiTfiyviagt dva^vpidaQ Sk hvMvKtcav r6^a ^iiirixcupia Koi lyxcipi^m, vpbQ 
ik Kal d^ivac ffaydptg Axav, Herodot. 7» 64. It is curious that in the 
description given by Herodotus, ii^ his seventh book, of the dress and 
armour of the several nations which formed the army of Xerxes, none are 
said to have worn swords, except the Egyptians and Cilicians, who served 
by sea ; but numy were armed with daggers. In like manner, we find dag- 
gers, and no swords, on the sculptures of Persepolis, which were nearly, if not 
exactly, cotemporary with Dareius and Xerxes. At a somewhat later period, 
however, according to Xenophon, the regular Persian infantry were armed 
with itdxcupai or KovidtQt which were slightly curved ; the aKivacijc or 
scimetar, also was then in use : in the time of the Persian invasion, it was 
not worn perhaps by any but persons of high rank ; for we find Xerxes 
offering one as a sacrifice to the sun, by throwing it, together with a golden 



* On this passage see Schweighseuser's Herodotus (Var. Lect. p. 106), 
and a description of these dc^paiccc in Heliodorus (iEthiop. 9, 15). 

VOL. II. Q 
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bodies were by a vast round shield and by cuirasses, greaves, 
and helmets. As soon as the wings of the Persians were 
broken, and the Athenian centre had rallied, and had a£h 
sisted in defeating the opponents, before whom they had 
previously been retreating, the confusion became extreme 
among men never well united by discipline, and their 
immense numbers contributed only to their destruction. 

If these considerations appear to diminish the difficulty 
of the Athenian exploit, they will not detract from the glory 
of the Athenians ; our rational admiration of whom can 
only be founded upon the reflection that the battle of Ma- 
rathon is not a fable, but a fact related by an authentic and 
cotemporary historian, whose account of it ought to appear 
consistent and probable, upon an examination of the ground 
where the battle was fought. 

Although the result is in great measure to be attributed 
to the peculiar conformation of the scene of action, the 
concurrence of other circumstances was also required. 
Without the accidental union of such men as Miltiades 
and Aristeides, the vices of the republican rules of Athe- 
nian command could not have been corrected; nor could 
Miltiades without the natural advantages of the site have 
realized the hopes, which he derived in the first instance 
from the evident irresolution of his opponents, and from 
his knowledge of their embarrassed position, and of their 
inferiority in armour and discipline, which combined in 
justifying an attack upon their immense numbers, by 
means of a movement which rendered their archers of little 
benefit to them, and even reduced the available portion of 
their regular infantry to an equality with his own. The 
real glory of the Athenians consists in their having, with 
no very strict discipline or habits of obedience, given willing 
execution to the wise conceptions of their chief, and in having 

cup, into the Hellespont (Herodot. T, 54). The OtapaxtQ were adopted from 
the Egyptians (Herodot 1^ 135). The erescent-shaped shields lykfipc^ 
and the trousers [dvaj^vpiBt^l of the Persians are to he seen on the frieze 
of the Temple of Victory, which represents the hattle of Marathon, now in 
the British Museum. 
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not only faced, but attacked without waiting for the re- 
inforcements known to be on the road, the very superior num- 
bers of a nation whom the Greeks had never yet contem- 
plated without fear, — ^thus acquiring for a small repubKc, 
not 1000 square miles in extent \ with a poor navy, 
and a poorer cavalry, the credit of ^ having overthrown an 
expedition, sent forth by an empire which in little more than 
half a century had subdued all the surrounding nations, had 
subjugated the most populous and civilized kingdom of the 
ancient world, had in the course of a few years annexed to 
itself all the western part of Asia, including the Greek 
colonies, and had already, by its threats or negociations, 
brought over a great part of Greece itself to assist in its 
attempt to conquer Europe. 

^ . . . . wp&Tot dk (ivl<7xovro MiJTd rt MrfdiKrjv opkiavrid Kai roifQ 
dvdpac ravTtiv MrifiivovQ' rkws ik ijv rotvi *'£XXi|(ri koi to ovpofia t6 
"NLriStitv ^dpog dKovaai, Herodot. 6, 112. 
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THE BATTLE OF SALAMIS. 



Of the several accounts of this event preserved in ancient 
history, those of j^schylus and Herodotus are particularly 
deserving of attention. The poet was himself engaged in the 
action ; and Herodotus, although only an infant at the time 
of the event, had the advantage of collecting the facts from 
persons who were present, and from a comparison of whose 
evidence he formed his narrative, with his usual candour, 
judgment, and anxiety for the truth. 

The description of j^schylus, although conveyed in the 
language of poetry, contains, when stripped of this orna- 
mental clothing, the plain recital of an ^ye-witness ; but as 
it is necessarily very brief, we must have recourse to Hero- 
dotus for those previous events which prepared the great 
result, and which are necessary as well to explain the narra- 
tive of the poet and historian, as to confirm the truth and 
consistency of their details. 

The preparations for the conquest of Greece, which 
Dareius after the defeat of his forces at Marathon had 
renewed on a still larger scale, were suspended, or rather 
applied to a different purpose, by the revolt of Egypt ; and 
it was not until after the reduction of that country in the 
second year of the reign of Xerxes, and until he had con- 
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sumed the three subsequent years in the completion of his 
equipments, that Xerxes set out from Susa in the spring of 
the ninth year after the battle of Marathon ^ 

The most formidable part of the previous measures of the 
Persian court had been a treaty of co-operation with the 
Carthaginians, who invaded Sicily with 200 ships and 
an immense body of land forces, but who were defeated by 
the Greeks under Grelo, in the same summer which proved 
fatal to the Persians at Salamis. 

In order to facilitate the passage of the army from Asia 
into Greece, provisions were transported from every part of 
Asia, in uSgyptian and Phoenician ships, to four places in 
Europe, where the chief magazines were established. These 
places were Tyrodiza on the Propontis near the Hellespont, 
Doriscus near the mouth of the Hebrus, Eion at the mouth 
of the Strymon, and a fourth place in Macedonia, probably 
on the Axeius '. 

A second important preparation, and which appears to 
have been consigned to the same two maritime people, as 
being more skilful in mechanical arts than any of the other 
subjects of Xerxes, was the formation of floating bridges 
over the Hellespont and Strymon. Such operations are of 
common occurrence, and generally found necessary in all exten- 
sive military movements ; but the bridging of the Hellespont 
was an undertaking proportioned to the gigantic armament, 
and, besides its immediate utility in transporting the army 
into Europe, had in view the possibility of a retreat under 
a deficiency of naval resources. 

A double bridge was found necessary. The point fixed 
upon for the work was the narrowest part of the strait, 
where a projecting rocky coast, called the Tracheia, lying 
on the southern side of the European town of Sestus, was 
separated by a channel of seven stades in breadth from a 
cape of the Asiatic coast, which was occupied by the city 

> B.C. 481. s Herodot. 7, 25. 
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of Abydus ^ The first attempt &iled : a tempest carried 
away the two bridges, and the engineers were beheaded by 
order of Xerxes. 



B-opantis 



ASIA 




3 EskSj^ikMiUt 



Three hundred and sixty triremes and penteconters were 
then attached together to form a bridge towards the Pro- 
pontis, and three huidr^d and fourteen to form another 
towards the j^gean Sea. These vessels were placed ob- 
liquely towards the Propontis (or towards the Euxine, 
according to the expression of Herodotus), but directly with 
regard to the current of the Hellespont *. When the ships 
had been thus connected, anchors were thrown out to a 



' *E<rri Ik ri^Q Xsptrovritrov rrjg Iv *E\\ri<nr6vTtfi, Sfjorov re vSXuoq fie- 
ra^if Kal Ma^vrov, oLKrfl rpa^ga kg Bakaaaav KarriKoviTa, 'Afivdifi Karavriov. 
Herod. 7, 33. *E<rrc dk iirrd ardhoi U 'A/3v^ow Iq ri)i/ aVavriov. 34. 

' 'E^evyvvffav ^k &dr trtVTriKOVTkpovQ koL Tpiripeae erut^kvrsQt vvb fiiv 
Ttjv rrpbg rov Ei^fivov n<5vrov k^riKovrd re km rpitiKOffiag, vvb dk r^v hi- 
pijv Tt<T<Ttpi<rKaiSiKa Kai TpiriKOfriag, rov fikv Uovrov kvixapaiag, rov dk 'EX- 
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considerable distajice in both directions, and passages were 
left in three places for small vessels, entering into or coming 
out from the Propontis. When this work was finished, 
cables were stretched across the strait, and kept in proper 
tension by means of capstans {ovoiai ^vXlvoitri *) on the 
shore : thick pieces of wood, as long as the breadth of the 
bridge, were then placed upon the cables, and fastened 
together, and planks were laid upon them. The planks 
were covered with earth, the earth was levelled, and a bar- 
rier was built on each side, lest the horses and beasts of 
burthen should be frightened at the sight of the sea. The 



\ri<nr6vTov Kard p6ov, 'iva dvoKiax^^V ^^^ rdvov rStv SirXoiv. trvvBsvrtg dk, 
dyKvpag KaTrJKOv iripififiKfag, rdg nkv irpbg Tov 1I6vtov ttjs hkpriSf r&v 
dvkitmv liviKtv t&v iffiaBtv UirveSvTiav, rfjg dk erkptis r^c ^p^C i<fvkprig Te 
Kal TOV AiyaioVy iipov re Kai vSrov etviica. Herodot. 7? 36. Larcher has 
thus translated a part of this passage : ** Les premiers pr^sentoient le flanc au 
Pont Euxin, et les autres du c6t^ de I'Hellespont r^pondoient au courant de 
I'eau, afin de tenir les cordages plus tendus." But presuming that after 
vvb fikv Ttjv the word yi^iptiv is to be understood, and after irpbq tov 
Tl&ifTOv Trjg hiptigt the word yitltitprig, it seems evident that Herodotus 
intended to say that all the vessels in both bridges were oblique to the Pro- 
pontis, as well as direct to the current* Beloe has translated from Larcher, 
and Rennell has trusted to Beloe. See Greog. Syst. of Herodotus, sect. 6. 
. 1 *' They did not make use of single cords," adds Herodotus, " as they 
had done the first time, but twisted together two of white flax to make a 
rope, and four of byblus. These cables were equally fine and of equal thick- 
ness ; but those of flax were stronger, and each cubit of them weighed a 
talent. The Egyptians supplied the bybline ropes, and the Phoenicians the 
flaxen." The byblus of Herodotus was the rush with a triangular stem, 
called by botanists Cyperus Papyrus. In Egypt, where wood is scarce, the 
root of the byblus served both for fuel and carpentry ; the lower part of the 
stem was eaten, either raw or cooked : of the Uber or inner bark were 
made writing-paper, ropes, sails, mats, shoes, and a great variety of 
articles of domestic use (Herodot. 2, 37. 92. 96. 5, 68. 7, 34. 36) ; 
it served, in short, nearly the same variety of purposes, as among the 
modem Egyptians the date-tree, which by the silence of Herodotus would 
seem not to have been very common in his time, at least in lower Egypt. 
On the other hand the byblus, which was then cultivated in great "abun- 
dance, and cut down every year, is now with difiiculty found in any part of 
the country. 
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infantry and cavalry passed over the upper bridge, or that 
which was towards the Propontis ; the beasts of burthen 
and servants over the lower, which was towards the ^gsean. 
It is possible that the Hellespont has undergone some 
change since the time of Xerxes. No mention is made by 
ancient authors of any strait but that of Abydus ; that 
town is described as the customary and most conmiodious 
point of communication between the two continents, and the 
channel near it is generally represented as having been seven 
stades in breadth '. At present the common passage between 
the opposite shores is not at Abydus (vestiges of which city are 
still extant), but at the castles of the Dardanelles, of which 
the Asiatic stands at the mouth of the Bhodius, and the Euro- 
pean upon the cape anciently called Gynossema '. The strait 



^ Strabo, p. 124. 591. Pliny twice states seven stades to have been the 
breadth (4, 11 (18), 12 (24)^ and in another place (6, 1), 875 Roman paces, 
which is the equivalent of seven stades, at 600 Greek feet to the stade. In 
Polybius (16, 29) dvoXv must be an error of the text. Xenophon (Hellen. 
^9^)> g^^^B ^'not more than eight stades," as the distance between the 
towns of Sestus and Abydus, but meaning evidently the narrowest part of 
the strait (^fi<rr6v KoravriKp^ ovra, *A(3vdov Kal dwkxovTa oh irXtiov 
dKTUt (TTadUav, Hellen. 4, 8, § 5). The following is correct when applied 

to the plac^ except in the distance of seven stades : "Afivdog 

erriKcirai Sk rtf ffrofiari rrjc Upovovridog Kai rov 'EXXi|(Tir6vrow . . , 
kvravOa ^ ktrri rb ivTaardStoVf 'dvep l^ev^ev 6 {B7sp^i}g, rd i^iopiZov rj^v 
Eifpwtrfiv Kal r^v 'A(Tiav. KaXcirai d* i) aKpa r^c E^^peuTriic XippdvijiTog 
Sid t6 (Tx^fia, 17 TTOtovtra rd trrevot rd Kard to Z^vyfia' avTixurai $k t6 
ZtvyfJia ry 'A^dtp ..... *H fikv ovv "Apvdog Kal ij Hfiffrbg duxovviv 
dXX-fjXiov TptaKOVTCL vov vraSlovg Ik Xi/isvog ei^; \ifikva' rb tk ^evyfia 
ion fiiKpbv dvb t&v 7r6\iiav TrapoXXa^avrt, iX 'ApvSov fikv wg ivl r^v 
UpoTTovTiSay Ik dk Siytrrov iig rohvavriov bvofidZirai dk vpbg ry ^i^irrf 
To'TTOg 'Avo^dOpa, Kaff 8v kl^iiiyvvro 1} <yx'^'<*' "^^^fi Sk rf "Eriirrbg kvdoripia 
Kurd Ttjv npovovriSa virepSs^iog rov ^ov rov kl airilg. Strabo, p. 591. 

* *E<Tri Toiwv lUT 'AfivSov H re AapSavlg acpa, ^g fiucptf vp&npov 
efivri<r9fifiiv, Kal tj vSXig ij AdpSavog, duxovffa Trig 'Afihiov k^oni^Kovra 
ffraSiovg, Miralv dk *Fodiog kKiriirrit vorafiogy Ka9' 8v Iv ry Xtppovtiviii 
TO Kvvog ffijud ktrriv, 8 ^avw 'EcajSiig tlvcu rdi^ov. Strabo, p. 595. The 
tomb of Hecuba here intended by Strabo seems to be that conspicuous 
tumulus which is seen on the height above Kelid-ud-bahr, as the town and 
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in this place is as narrow, if not narrower, than the Zeugma 
or channel of Abydus ; and both of them are more than nine 
stades in breadth. There is no great difficulty, however, in 
believing, that the violent action of the current which here 
issues from the Propontis, combined with the effect of the 
rivers in depositing earth at their mouths, of which we have 
so remarkable an example in the neighbouring Scamander, 
may have been continually causing some change in the coast- 
line ; and that a part of the low point of Abydus may have 
been carried away during the twenty-three centuries that 
have elapsed since the Persian invasion, while the river 
Bhodius, aided perhaps by the counter-currents, which 
are very strong in some parts of the coast, may have 
caused a protrusion of the shore opposite to the Gy- 
nossema. 

The oblique position of the vessels with respect to the 
Propontis, as described by* the historian, may be accounted 
for by the sudden bending of the strait at Abydus, which 
causes the current of the Propontis to be thrown by the point 
of Abydus upon the Tracheia, fipom whence it is deflected 
at a large angle towards the Dardanelles. It is evident that 
the obliquity at the upper bridge would be still greater, on 
the supposition that this bridge was carried not directly 
across, but from the point of Abydus to the entrance of the 
harbour of Sestus. That such was really its position, is 
rendered Ukely by the great excess in the number of 
ships forming the upper bridge, over those in the lower ; 
as well as by the remark of Strabo, that the termination of 
the bridge was at a place called Apobathra, near Sestus. 
If we suppose the lower bridge to have been precisely at 
the narrowest opening, and its length to have been seven 
stades, we shall have about thirteen feet for the average 



fortress at the upper European castle are called by the Turks. The argu- 
ments for placmg Sestus, Abydus, and Cynossema, have been long since well 
stated by Pococke, Travels, II. part 2, p. 103. 
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breadth of the vessels, and a difference of about 600 feet in 
the length of the two bridges. 

As to the construction of the bridges, it differed in little 
or nothing from that of similar works at the present day. 
Besides the moorings and lateral fastenings of the vessels 
which formed the four divisions of each bridge into com- 
pact bodies, there were several larger anchors thrown out to 
a greater distance, to guard against the effects of a gale in 
either direction. 

The third measure taken to facilitate the passage of the 
armament of Xerxes into Greece, was the formation of a 
canal through the isthmus which connects the peninsula of 
Acte or Mount Athos with the adjacent part of the Thra- 
cian Chalcidice. This undertaking was suggested by the 
damage which Mardonius had suffered in circumnavigating 
Mount Athos in his first expedition in the reign of Dareius ; 
and although doubts were thrown upon the truth of this 
preparatory operation of Xerxes, by the Bomans, who 
were very ignorant of Greek history ', an examination of 
the spot not only shows that it was easy and useful, but 
that a canal has actually existed there. It is true that 
Herodotus ascribed the work to ostentation, and thought it 
would have been less difficult to have dragged the fleet over 
the Isthmus ' ; but this judgment of the historian may in some 
measure have been caused by the inexperience of the Greeks 
in the use of canals. The length of the Isthmus being little 
more than an English mile, and the ground a hollow of 
alluvial soil from the one gulf to the other, the construc- 
tion of a canal in this place was as easy by means of the hands 
which Xerxes had at his command, as it promised to be 
useful in obviating the delays and dangers which could not 



1 The fact is attested by Thucydides (4, 109), and is alluded to by Plato 
(de Leg. 3, 14), and other later Greek authors. 
« Herodot. 7, 24. 
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fail during a great part of the year, to attend such a 
numerous fleet in its passage round Mount Athos. In exe- 
cuting the work, such was the awkwardness of those em- 
ployed, that none but the Phoenicians thought of giving the 
necessary slope to the sides of the trench : all tiie others 
excavated it perpendicularly, or at least without a sufficient 
inclination, so that the earth fell in as they proceeded. 
Had any of the workmen been from Egypt or from Babylon, 
countries abounding in canals, such a blunder could hardly 
have occurred. We are told by the historian, that the 
undertaking occupied the greater part of three years, during 
which a relief of workmen sailed periodically to Acte from 
Eleus in the Ghersonesus. The work was under the direction 
of two Persians of high rank ; and its dilatory progress 
may be ascribed in part to the relaxation to which the 
orders of a despot are liable, when executed at a dis- 
tance by men who are moved only by the impulse of 
the whip. Nothing seems to have made a deeper im- 
pi-ession upon the high-minded historian than this part of 
the Persian manners. Whether they were fighting, or 
marching, or working, Herodotus tells us repeatedly that it 
was all done under the lash. 

The place of assembly to which Xerxes repaired on quit- 
ting Susa was Gritalla in Gappadocia, where he met all the 
forces of the eastern and southern provinces of his empire. 
Afber passing the Halys, the army directed its march not 
by the straight road to Sardeis, the next place of assembly, 
but to the south-eastward, towards the sources of the Mse- 
ander. This road was probably chosen in order to avoid 
the salt country and the waterless plains lying between the 
Halys and Phrygia Epictetus*. Having visited Gelsense 
and Golossse, Xerxes crossed the Mseander into Lydia, and 
arrived at Sardeis, in the plain around which city the army 
passed the winter, while the ships collected from all the 

1 Herodot. 7> 26. 
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maritime comitries subject to Persia were assembled on the 
neighboming coast of JEoha. 

In the beginning of the ensuing spring * (of the year b. c. 
480) the army moved to the bridges over the Hellespont 
at Abydus : here Xerxes first came in sight of his fleet, 
and here he witnessed an imitation of a searfight, in 
which the vessels of Sidon were made to gain the vic- 
tory. The army crossed the bridges in seven days, but 
did not prosecute its march till three weeks afterwards '. 
Being under the necessity of passing round the head of 
the gulf of ^nus by the isthmus of Gardia, they moved 
at first (as Herodotus remarks) in a direction opposite to 
that of the fleet, when the latter sailed westward out of 
the Hellespont. The sea and land forces met again at 
Doriscus, in a large plain near the mouth of the Hebrus, 
where, since the reduction of this part of Thrace by 
Dareius, a Persian fortress had been constructed. Here 
the ships were stranded until Xerxes had reviewed the 
army, and ascertained its numerical force. The fleet was 
then launched and anchored along the coast at a distance 
of four plethra (400 feet) ; after which Xerxes, on board a 
Sidonian vessel, which he was accustomed to prefer when 
he had occasion to embark ', passed along the whole line 
between the prows of the ships and the shore, asking ques- 
tions, and directing his secretaries to write down the 
answers. 

At this review the triremes amounted to 1207 : the other 
ships, consisting of vessels of fifty oars, of vessels of thirty 
oars, of ships called Gercura ^, of horse-transports, and of 
long vessels for bridges *, were about SOOO in number. Of 



' . . . . &fAa rtf tapi, Herodot. 7> 37- ' Herodot. 7, 56. 8, 61. 

» Herodot. 7, 128. 

* Long vessels of Cyprian constructioii. Plin. Hist. Nat. 7$ 56 (57). 

' .... If "T^S yipvpag fiaKpdg vsag (Herodot. 7$ 21). Probably triremes 
not in a state of equipment for war ; like those of which the bridge over 
the Hellespont was constructed. See above, p. 220, n. 2. 
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the 1 207 triremes, Phoenicia and Palestine sent 300, Egypt 
200, Cyprus 150, Oilicia 100, Pamphylia 30, Lycia 50, 
Garia 70 : of the Greek provinces of Asia, Doris sent 30, 
Ionia 100, the Ionian islands 17, ^olis 60, and the Greek 
cities of the Asiatic coast of the Euxine, Propontis, and 
Hellespont, 100 '. From the latter was excepted Abydus ; 

^ "StiffUarcu ih kwraxaLSua wapiixovro viag, wfrXicrfdvoi it^ "EXXifVfc* 
icai TovTo neXafryucdv l9vog, ^ffripov Sk 'loivucov icXijdii Kard rhv aiiTov 
\6yov Kai m iviaKcUdtica ir6\uc liavtg o\ air' 'AOtivkiaVf &c. Herod. 7> 95. 
There is some difficulty in understanding who these Ionian islanders were. 
Andrus and Tenus did not join the Persians till after the battle of Thermo- 
pylflB. The other prineipai Ionian islands, Ceus, Naxus, Siphnus^ Seriphus, 
Cythnus^ were, together with the Doric island of Melus, on the side of the 
Greeks, and their contingents at Salamis are mentioned hereafter. Nor 
could Herodotus have meant Samus and Chius, as these were included in 
the twelve cities of Ionia, and were eyen fiur above them all, except Mile- 
turn, in naval importance, as appears by a comparison of the number of 
ships in the fleet at Lade, in the Ionian revolt against Dareius (Herodot. 6, 
8), when Miletum had 80 triremes, Samus 60, Chius 100, Priene 12, Myus 
3, Teus 17, Erythne 3, Phocsea 8. We cannot suppose, therefore, that the 
continental cities of Ionia sent 100 ships to the fleet of Xerxes, while Samus 
and Chius contributed only 17. Indeed, Diodorus(ll,3), though he differs 
in several details from Herodotus^ states the Ionian ships under Xerxes at 
100, ajB Herodotus does ; and he expressly adds, that those of Chius and 
Samus were included. 

The Ionian islands here noticed, but not named by Herodotus, were pro- 
bably Lenmus and Imbrus ; for he says, that the islands which he alludes 
to were once possessed by the Pelasgi ; and Lenmus and Imbrus are the 
only two islands of the uEgeean which the historian elsewhere states to have 
been inhabited by that people (Herodot. 5, 26. 6, 137) ; although from other 
authors it appears that the Pelasgi also occupied Lesbus, a part of Crete, and 
some of the Cyclades (Homer, Od. T. 177. Strabo, p. 621. Dionys. Ant. 
Rom. 1, 18). Lemnus was conquered from the Pelasgi by Miltiades (Herodot. 
6, 140), and seems thenceforward, except during the expedition of Xerxes, 
to have been, together with Imbrus, subject to Athens, from whence the 
Pelasgic islands were probably colonized after the conquest. And hence, 
perhaps, the expression of Herodotus, that ^ the islands were Ionian, in the 
same manner as the twelve cities of Ionia founded by the Athenians.'' 
During the Peloponnesian war, the troops of Lenmus and Imbrus were con- 
stantly attached to the Athenians (Thucyd. 3, 6). These remarks have been 
chiefly occasioned by the remark of Walckenaer (Y. Larcher, Herodote, 
7, n. 149), who supposed Herodotus to have meant the Athenian islands 
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the men and ships of that town having been left in charge 
of the bridges over the Hellespont *. 

Besides the chiefs of each national squadron, the whole 
fleet was under the supreme command of four Persians, one 
of whom was whole brother, and another half-brother to the 
king *. Achsemenes, the former, had charge of the Egyp- 
tians; Ariabignes, the latter, that of the lonians and 
Garians. It was probably to the recent reduction of the 
Egyptians and of the Asiatic Greeks under the Persian 
yoke, and still more to their subsequent revolt, that they 
were indebted for this particular honour. 

From Doriscus, the fleet pursued along the coast a route 
parallel to that of the army as it marched through a part of 
Thrace, Pseonia, and Macedonia, which had been subdued 
by Megabazus and Mardonius, in the reign of Dareius '. 
On the arrival of Xerxes at Acanthus, the land-forces pro- 
ceeded to Therme, (afterwards Thessalonica,) while the fleet 
passed on the eastern side of Acanthus through the canal of 
the isthmus of Acte, which was now completed. Leaving 
Sane to their left, the vestiges of which town are still 
observable on a height above the southern entrance of the 
canal, precisely in the place which Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides have described ^, the fleet entered the Gulf of Singus, 
and directed its course upon Gape Ampelus, the southern 
extremity of the peninsula of which Torone was the chief 
town ; from thence a direct course carried it to Gape Ganas- 
trum, the extreme point of the peninsula called Pallene. 
Here entering the great Thermaic Gulf, they coasted its 
eastern shore to Therme, and anchored near the mouth of 



of Ceus, SiphnuB, Seriphus, Naxns, Andnis, and Tenus ; though the ships 
of the three first were on the side of the Greeks, and it is clear from 
Herodotus that none of them sent their vessels until after the battle of 
Artenusium. 

1 Herodot. 7, 89 seq. « Herodot. 7, 97. 

3 Herodot. 5, 12. 6, 43. 7, 108. 

* Herodot. 7, 22. Thucyd. 4, 109. 
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the Axeius, on the shore of the immense plain which extends 
from Thessalonica to Berrhsea and Edessa, and where all the 
land-forces were now collected *. 

In the course of the march from Doriscus the army had 
been joined by the people of Thrace and Pseonia ; the fleet 
in like manner, in its passage along the coast, had been 
increased by 120 triremes furnished by the Greek cities of 
Thrace ^ and by Samothracia and Thasus, of which islands 
some of the maritime cities of the neighbouring continent 
were dependencies or colonies. 

In no situation do those magnificent features of the 
scenery of the north of Greece, Olympus and Ossa, present 
a more imposing aspect than at Thessalonica. Xerxes, 
struck with their appearance on his arrival at that place, was 
still more surprised when he heard that the road into Thes- 
saly was through a narrow valley between the two moun- 
tains : embarking, therefore, in his Sidonian yacht, he pro- 
ceeded to examine the pass in person ; and, having beheld 
it with that admiration which Tempe must always inspire, 
he praised the Thessalians for their prudence, in making an 
early alliance with him, since he had it in his power, he said, 
by impeding the course of the river, to convert all the level 
country of Thessaly into a lake '. 

This remark of the monarch, as to the Thessalians, is 
explained by Herodotus. It appears that before the depart- 
ure of Xerxes from Persia he had received an embassy from 
the Aleuades, a powerful family of Larissa, who, like the 
Peisistratidse of Athens, invited him to march into Greece. 
More recently, the Thessalians in general had resolved to 
submit to Xerxes, in consequence of the southern Greeks 
having given up all intention of defending Thessaly. Ten 
thousand hopUtse, who had occupied Tempe, under Evsenetus 

1 Herodot. 7, 127. 

* Herodot. 7* 10^ seq. He mentions near forty of these cities, besides 
the islands. 

* Herodot. 7> 128 seq. 
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of Sparta and Themistocles of Athens, unwilling to fight at 
Buch a distance from home, and convinced that the Persians 
would find out the route from Macedonia into Thessaly 
through Perrhsebia, by which Tempo would be taken in the 
rear, retired from that pass, while Xerxes was still at the 
Hellespont \ As Tempo was the only position in Thessaly 
defensible with a small body of troops, all the plains between 
the mountains Olympus and Othrys were by its evacuation 
left open to the enemy. But although by the abandonment 
of this post the direct and level road into Thessaly was given 
up to the Persians, Xerxes appears to have been afraid to 
risk the safety of his forces in a place where a few enemies 
on the adjacent heights might do them the greatest mischief. 
He preferred, therefore, the safer though circuitous and 
mountainous route through Perrhsebia ; and thus one of the 
strongest passes in Greece, and by far the most convenient 
road into Thessaly, was neither defended by the Greeks, 
nor made useful by the Persians. While their army was 
encamped in Pieria at the southern extremity of the great 
Macedonian plain, one- third of the forces was employed in 
cutting down the woods on the branch of Mount Olympus 
which borders Pieria on the south-west, as a preparation 
for their passage into Perrhsebia '. 

After consuming several days in these operations, and in 
receiving earth and water, the emblems of submission, from 
the cities of Thessaly and Locris, from the people border- 
ing on the Maliac Gulf, and from all the cities of Boeotia 
with the exception of Thespise and Platsea, Xerxes with 
his whole army crossed the mountain into the valleys 
of Perrhsebia, and from thence entered the Thessalian 
plains. 

When all hopes of defending Thessaly were at an end, the 
council of the confederate states, whose troops had assembled 
at the Isthmus, determined to oppose the passage of the Per- 

^ Herodot 7> 173. Plutarch, Themist. 7. * Herodot. 7, 131. 
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sians over the next barrier of Southern Greece. In the 
ridges of CEta, nature has furnished a protection to the 
country still stronger than that of the Thessalian mountams : 
it was determined therefore to defend this line ; and when 
Xerxes advanced from Macedonia, the Greeks occupied 
Thermopylae with their land-forces, and Artemisium with 
their fleet \ 

Artemisium, so called from a temple of Diana near the 
shore, was an open roadstead on the northern coast of 
Euboea', opposite to the entrance of the Pagassean or 
Pelasgic gulf', and adjacent eastward to the bay and plain 
occupied by Histisea, afterwards called Oreus*. Situated 
near the entrance of the channel which led between Mag- 
nesia and Euboea into the Maliac gulf, and from thence to 
the Euripus, Artemisium was an excellent station for a fleet, 
destined to protect this great maritime entrance into Greece, 
and particularly to prevent the enemy from landing in the 
rear of the forces, which defended Thermopylae, while a 
communication between the two positions was easily main- 
tained by means of two light vessels '. 

« Herodot. 7, 175- 

^ "EoTt Sk Trig 'EiPolag to 'Aprffi£(rcov virip n}v *E<mafav alyiaXbg dg 
fiopiav AvaveTTTdfuvogf &VTirdvn dk aitTtf fidkuTTa Trjg viro ^ttXoier^ry x«&- 
pag ytvofikvfig 'OXi^wv. 'E^ci ^^ vabv oh fiiyav 'AprkfuSog kfriK\ri<riv Upo- 
critfag, Plutarch. Themist. 8. In the time of Plutarch a grove surrounded 
the temple, in which there was a circle of pillars of white marble, and on 
one of them the following : 

YlavToSafc&v dvSp&v yivtdg *A<riiig dirb x«&(>ac 

ndidtg 'ABtivaUtv Tif dk itot kv frtXaytt 
Havfjiaxiy SafidffavTtgf kirti CTparbg &\ito MriSiaVf 

'2fifiaTa TavT iBtvav irapOkvi^ 'ApTBfitdi. 

Stephanus has erroneously described Artemisium as a ir6\ig Evpoiag, 
Plutarch correctly as an alytoKbg, or littus. Ptolemy (3, 16) properly places 
it between Cerinthus and Oreus. 

» Now the gulf of Volo. 

* The remains of this ancient town are found at the western extremity 
of a considerable plain, at the south eastern end of which stands the modem 
Xirokhdri {'SiripoxSpiov). 
. * Herodot. 7, 176. 8, 21. 
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■ 

»he coast of Magnesia^ and anchored in an open 

oen Cape Sepias and the town of Casthansea ; where 

iCe at the foot of the mountains was so narrow, that 

.ore than one line of the ships was stranded, all the others 

jiaining at anchor in eight lines. The next morning a 
\riolent gale set in from the eastward \ accompanied by a 
heayy sea, and lasted three days. In such an exposed sotn- 
ation, it was naturally fatal to a large proportion of the 
Persian diips. Those which were nearest to the shore 
were hauled up on the beach, and speedily enclosed by a 
palisading made from the wrecks : for the Persians were 
fearful of the ThessaHans, notwithstanding the recent sub- 
mission of that people to Xerxes. Of the vessels which 
remained at anchor, the greater part were driven by the 
tempest upon the coast of Mount Pelium, and the whole 
shore was strewn wHh their wrecks from Gape Sepias, as 
far north as Meliboea, at the foot of Mount Ossa. Four 
hundred triremes were lost, together with an immense num- 
ber of smaller vessels. 

The survivors lost no time, as soon as the weather per- 
mitted, in sailing round the south-eastern extremity of Mag- 
nesia into the canal of Euboea. They anchored at Aphetse, 
a port of the Pagasetic gulf, in the district of Ohzon in 
Magnesia, eighty stades distant from Artemisium. The 
Greeks, who on the second day of the gale had notice from 
their Hemeroscopes of the disaster of the Persians, returned 

eleven days in the passage, instead of their having sailed eleven days after 
the army moved. The distance from the head of the Gulf of Salonlki to 
the part of the coast oi Magnesia where they anchored, is about eighty-five 
miles, or just a summer day's sail with a favourable wind, the waiting for 
whioh had probably been the chief cause of the delay of eleven days. 
They anchored on the coast of Magnetia because the day was spent ; for 
it was a common practice of the ancients, as it is of the modem orientals 
in general, to anchor at night. 

^ Herodot. 7$ 188. Herodotus says the wind waa east, (dirtiXuirrig) ; 
but as the local name for it was Hellespontias, indicating that it blew 
from the H^espont, it was probably to the northward of east. Towards 
tile end of the gale, the mad seems to have veered to the southward, which 
caused some of the wrecks to be thrown on the coast of mount Ossa. 

r2 
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with all possible speed from Chalcis to Artemisium, and had 
already anchored there before the arrival of the enemy at 
Aphetse ; fifteen of whose ships were captured, mistaking 
the Greek fleet for their own. 

Although the disproportion of the two parties was consi- 
derably reduced by the effects of the tempest, it was still so 
great, that the Persians were astonished at the boldness of 
the Greeks in meeting them, and entertained little doubt 
of accomplishing the destruction of the whole Greek fleet, 
which now consisted of 271 triremes and nine pente- 
conters *. 

With this view, the Persians sent 200 of their triremes 
round the southern extremity of Euboea to take possession 
of the Euripus, and thus to cut off the retreat of the Greek 
fleet through the Straits ; for the Euripus, as Herodotus 
remarks, was the great object of both parties by sea, as 
Thermopylae was by land '. It was the intention of the 
Persian commanders to attack the Greek fleet as soon as 
they had notice, by a preconcerted signal, of the approach 
of their own vessels from the Euripus ; and, in order to 
elude the vigilance of the Greeks more effectually, that 
squadron was ordered in departing to steer to the north- 
ward, and to make the circuit of the isle of Sciathus ', before 
they directed their course to the southward. 

But the Greeks had speedy intelligence of the enemy'*s 
design from one Scyllias of Scione, the most celebrated diver 
of his time *, who made his escape from Aphetse : they resolved 
therefore to sail in the ensuing night directly to the Euripus, 
in order to meet the Persian squadron in its circumnavigation 
of Euboea. Meantime finding that the enemy did not make 
any movement against them, they resolved to advance and 



» Herodot. 8, 2. » Herodot. 8, 15. 

3 Herodot. 8, 7> Plutarch. Themist. 7* 

* Some of the Greeks of the Mgesan sea are still remarkable for their 
skill in diving ; chiefly for the purpose of cutting sponges. The most cele- 
brated divers are the sponge-cutters of Symi, an island in the Ceramic Gulf, 
on the coast of the Asiatic Doris. 
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to make trial of his mode of fighting and manoeuvring \ 
As the ships of their opponents were considerably reduced 



' . . . fitrkirtira vvKra /is(n|v iragivTag, tropfviffOai km diravTq,v ryffi 
irtptfr\(aov<ryfft t&v vti&v* fierd dk tovto, «I>c oifStig <r^i IrsirXcae, ditktiv 
6}j/iijv yivofikvtiv r^g ^fiiprig fvXd^avrfg, avrol kiravkirXuov iwl roiig 
Pappdpovgf dwdiriipav avriiav iroi^<ra<T9ai /3ovX($/ievoi rrjg re fi&xVQ ^ai 
Tov duKirXSov, — Herodot. 8, 9. AiiKirXovg Itrrl to kfifiaKtiv xai vaXiv 
virovTpkyj/ai Kai aiBig ifipaXeiv. Schol. Thucyd. 1^ 49. The retreating 
was effected by rowing stem foremost. This was called irpinkvtiv 
Kpovea9ai, avaicpovc^Oai, an expression common in the Greek historians — 
dvattpovuv Tif xaXtv^ was a similar action with a horse (J. Poll. 1, 116. 
211.) Upvfivav KpovtoBai ktrri rb xar* bXiyov dvaxa>pciv fitj ffTpkyf/avra 
t6 ttXoiov* 6 ydp o^riag dvax^p&v ^^^ 7'i)v wpvfivav KOwriXarii. Sch. 
Thucyd. 1, 60. In general the object of the rb l/i/3aX€iv or advance, in 
the Greek SikKfrXovg, was to gain a velocity sufficient for striking an ene- 
my's vessel in some weak part, or for carrying away his oars in running up 
alongside of it. In avoiding these attacks, or in effecting them against a 
cautious and skilful adversary, consisted chiefly the art of manceuvring in a 
naval action. The passage of Herodotus cited above seems to have been 
misunderstood by two modem historians of Greece. Mitford (8, 4) says, 
** In the evening, however, having received no confirmation of the intelli- 
gence, (for, to avoid observation, the enemy kept at a considerable dis- 
tance from the Eubcean coast,) the Grecian commanders determined to 
try an attack," &c. The Greeks sought for no confirmation of the intelli- 
gence, and wanted none. They knew that the Persian squadron was already 
at a considerable distance, and that its circuitous route could not be com- 
pleted in less than two or three days : They resolved, therefore, to proceed 
and meet it in its progress northward through the Euripus, and to mbve in 
the night, that they might not be immediately followed by the fleet at 
Apfaetae, but have the advantage of fighting the 200 triremes separately. 
The words itg oitdtig (r^i IwivXiae allude to the fleet at Aphetn. Seeing 
that this fleet did not move against them, which they had every reason 
to expect from its superior force, (indeed the Persians deferred the attack 
only till the arrival of their squadron sent round Eubcea,) the Greeks 
resolved to make the attack themselves when the enemy's force was 
divided ; by which means they more effectually concealed their purpose of 
retreating in the night, at the same time that they tried the enemy's 
mode of fighting. Gillies (c. 10) not only falls into the same error as Mit- 
ford, but even represents the Greeks as having sent out ^ advice-boats 
to observe the progress of the Persians," upon the return of which with- 
out intelligence, he supposes their design of sailing at midnight to have 
been abandoned ; that the Greeks then thought the opportunity afforded 
by the absence of the Persian squadron favourable for them " to display 
their courage in fight, and their superior skill in naval action," and that 
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in number, the opportunity was favourable, and the mea- 
sure would have the effect of helping to conceal their pur- 
pose of sailing in the ensuing night. They moved about 
three hours before sunset ^ and were met by the Persians^ 
who by means of their superiority, surrounded them in such a 
manner, that the Oreeks were obliged at first to form their 
i^ps into a circle with the prows outwards, towards the 
enemy. They soon however assumed the offensive, cap- 
tured thirty of the Persian vessels, and were joined by a 
ship of Leomus, which deserted from the enemy during the 
action. The ensuing night was extremely tempestuous. 
The Persians at Aphetse, not yet recovered from the dis- 

* about fionset they approached in a Iine^ and offered battle to the 
Persian fleet." Herodotus does not indeed mention why the Greeks 
abandoned their intention of Bailing at midnight ; but his narratiye Buffi- 
eientiy explains it. Their design was suspended by the stormy weather 
that nighty and partiy, perhaps, by their unexpected success in the evening : 
the next day, its necessity was entirely superseded by the intelligence which 
they receiyed of the destruction of the Persian squadron at the Coela. 
There is not a word of evidence for the advice-boats of Br. Gilliesy or 
for the line in which he says that the Greeks advanced ; and Herodotus 
most clearly states, that thdr attack was not for the empty purpose of 
displaying their own skill and valour, but for that of trying an enemy in 
regard to whose courage at sea and naval tactics they were yet unex- 
perienced. 

Larcher, (Trad, d' Herodote, 8, note 12) who has adopted the opinion of 
Brunck, is still wider from the truth in regard to the same passage of Hero- 
dotus. He supposes, that the Greeks actually sailed at midnight towards 
the Euripus, and that, not finding any enen^y, they returned to Artemisium 
and attacked the Persians on the following ev^ng. It is almost unneces- 
sary to remark, that the attack of the Greeks took place on the evening 
prior to the night on which they had designed to ssil, and that this design 
was never executed. 

1 Both Gillies and Mitford have represented the Greeks as advancing 
upon this occasion in the evening ; but the circumstances of the battle as 
well on this as on the fc^owing day, show Ihat these actions did not begin, 
but end, about the evening. It is se^i in the j^receding note, that the wcwda 
used by Herodotus are, ^tXqy 6^(t}v. AciXif had several modes of signifi- 
cation ; but Larcher (H^rodote, 8, note 13) has shown, chi^y froBi Dion 
Chrysostom (de Glor. Orat. 2), that its eommon import was the middle of 
the afternoon ; and it is no small confirmation of this opinion, that i^iXmby^ 
in modem Greek, means the hour stated in the text 
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order occasioned by the battle, were thrown into the greatest 
confusion ; but it was to the 200 ships which had attempted 
to make the circuit of Eubcea, that the tempest was most 
fatal ; for this squadron having been overtaken by it at the 
Gcela, a dangerous coast between the Gapes Gaphareus and 
Gersestus \ not one of them escaped destruction. 

On the foUowing day the Greeks received, together with 
the intelligence of this event, a reinforcement of fifty-three 
Athenian triremes. By these fortunate occurrences they 
were encouraged to make a second attempt upon the enemy. 
Having advanced at the same hour of the afternoon as on 
the preceding day, they particularly directed their efforts 
against the ships of Gilicia, and, having sunk or destroyed a 
great number of them, returned to Artemisium at night- 
faU^. 

^ Td Sk /ura^^ Viaftipkue xai Fcpaurrov rd KolXa EujSoiai; caXcTrat. 
— Strabo, Epit. 10. Est Sinus Euboicus quern Cksla yocant, suspectus nautis 
— Liv. 31, 47. 

' JtKifffov Sk vtKpQv KOiKov EifPolag /ivx^v. — Euiipid. Troad. 84. 
Euboicse cautes, ultorque Caphereus. — ^Virgil. Mi, 11, 260. 

Philostratus (Apollon. Tyan. 3, 23) describes the Ko(\ri Evj3ota as a 
coast where are many projecting rocks (cLKputrripta) and hidden shoals 
{tpfutra). The promontories, of which the two principal are Grersestus and 
Gaphareus, are the rd dxpa Trjs Evpoiag to which some of the people of 
Eretria proposed to retire, when their city was about to be attacked by 
the Persians under Datis (Herodot. 6, 100). A rugged coast, rising abruptly 
from the sea to the heights of Mount Oohe, was difficult of access both by 
sea and land, and offered great resources of defence against an invader. 
It appears from Tzetzes, (in Lycophr. y. 373) that Cape Caphareus in the 
12th century was known by the name of KvXo^dyos, devourer of wood 
(ships). It is now called Kavo Doro, and Ka^opla. 

' ^vkdKavreQ dk Hiv ahrilv Uptiv, irXutovnc lirlirf<rov vtivfrl KtkiatryffC 
rairag dk dunpOtipavrtg, ug tif^p6vti kykvtTOf AniirXutov 6irl<nj iirl rb 
'ApTtfiitriov. Herodot. 8, 14. The words <ag tif^p6vfi kykvtTo connected 
with ri}v avrijv iSpriv, prove that Herodotus could not haye meant the 
eyening by delXri 6}f/lti in his description of the action of the preceding day. 
Nor were the two English historians, mentioned in a preceding note, war- 
ranted by this passage in stating that the whole Cilician squadron was out 
off and destroyed. The Cilician ships amounted to 100 before the storm at 
Casthaneea, and some of them fought at Salamis. That these were not a 
reinforcement from Cilicia is manifest from the remarks of Herodotus, oto 
the state of the armament, when it arriyed at Phalerum (8, 06). 
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The Persians, ashamed of being insulted by a force so 
very inferior, and afraid of the displeasure of Xerxes, 
resolved at length to become the assailants, and on the 
subsequent day at noon they attacked the Greeks in 
the bay of Artemisium. The combat was long and ob- 
stinate, and the loss was severe on both sides. The Per- 
sians again formed their ships into a crescent ; the 
Greeks again anticipated the attack, as they had done 
in the first day's action; and when the Persian ships 
closed towards the centre, as they were necessarily obliged 
to do, in approaching the comparatively small body of the 
enemy, they fell aboard of each other, and their numbers 
became of little advantage to them. As Herodotus says 
that their loss was much greater than that of the Greeks \ 
and as five of the Greek triremes were taken by the Egyp- 
tians, and not less than ninety of the Athenian galleys were 
damaged, we can hardly reckon the loss of the Persian fleet, 
between taken, sunk, and disabled, at less than 100 triremes. 
But a repetition of such victories would have been to the 
Greeks as serious in their consequences as a defeat, and the 
event of the last action convinced them of the necessity of 
retiring from Artemisium. Nevertheless, the experience and 
the confidence which they bad gained had been well pur- 
chased : and Pindar has truly said that at Artemisium '^ the 
sons of Athens had laid the foundations of Uberty '^ 

While the Greek commanders were deliberating upon a 
retreat, intelligence arrived of the loss of Thermopylae, on 
the same day on which the last engagement had occurred 
at Artemisium. It was decreed therefore to proceed inune- 
diately to the protection of the southern states, now threat- 
ened by the Persian army. The ships sailed in the order in 
which they were anchored ; the Corinthians, who were in 
the left wing, leading the van, and the Athenians occupying 

^ 9roXXa( fikv St^ t&v ''EKXrivutv vUq SuiftOiipovrot voKkol Sk avdptQ' 
irdWtp ^ in ttXevvec vkeg re r&v j3apj3apa>i/ Kai dvdptg, Herodot. 8, 16. 

' kv * ApTtfJLKTitf) iraXdig 'AOtivaiutv i(5d\ovTO ^aevvAv KptiwiS' k\tv9epias. 
Pindar, ap. Plutarch, de Glor. Athen. 7* Themist. 8. de Malign. Hero- 
dot. 34. 
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the more dangerous position of the rear \ Thus they passed 
through the channel of Euboea, and arrived at Salamis 
without any delay or interruption. On the morning after 
their departure, the Persian fleet crossed the Euboic Strait 
with great caution, and on the same afternoon anchored at 
Artemisium. Here they remained a few days, during which 
great numbers of the Persians passed over to Thermopylae, 
by permission of Xerxes, to satisfy their curiosity, by viewing 
the scene of action and the dead : they then followed the 
same route which the Greeks had taken through the Eu- 
ripus, and in three days anchored in the Athenian roadsted 
of Phalerum. 

" In my opinion,'^ says Herodotus ', " the Persians, when 
they entered Attica, were not less numerous either by land 
or sea, than when they arrived at Thermopylae and Sepias ; 
for against the men who had perished in the storms at sea, 
and in the battles at Thermopylae and Artemisium, I will 
place those who had not yet followed the king ; namely, the 
Melienses, the Dorians, the Locri, and the Boeotians ; the 
last of whom joined him with all their forces, except those 
belonging to Thespiae and Plataea. He was reinforced also 
by the Garystii, the Andrii and Tenii, as well as by all the 
islanders except those of the five cities which I have already 
mentioned. The Parii, however, awaited at Gythnus the 
event of the war ; all the others joined Xerxes at Phale- 
rum ; and thus the farther he advanced in Greece, the more 
numerous his armament became.^^ 

However clear and decided this opinion of the historian 
may appear, it is unsupported by proof, and purely con- 
jectural. In truth it can scarcely be correct as to the 
naval forces, for when we consider that of the Persian 
ships, which at Sepias amounted to 1327, about 700 were 
lost at that place, at Goela, and at Aphetae, it is scarcely 
possible to believe, that from a few cities bordering on 
the canal of Eubcea, and from some of the smaller islands 
of the iEgean, not one of which had furnished the Greeks 

1 Uerodot. 8, 21. ' Herodot. 8^ 66. 
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^ more than four triremee, Xerxes oould have sup- 
plied the loss of half a fleet which had taken him seven 
years to coUect from all Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor. 
The probability is, that the only correct numerical know- 
ledge which the Greeks obtained of any part of the Per- 
sian armament at any period of the expedition, was that 
of the triremes at the muster of Doriscus. An unfounded 
opinion appears to have prevailed that the losses as far as 
Artemisium and Thermopylae had been supplied by the sub- 
sequent reinforcements, and upon this foundation alone seem 
to have rested the several estimates of the Persian num- 
bers at Salamis, namely, the 1200 ^ or 1300 ' of Isocrates, 
themoi^ than 1000 of Plato and Ctesias', the 1200 of 
Nepos \ and above all the 1207 which .^^hylus has given 
with an obvious pretension to rigid accuracy ^ but which 
being precisely the number resulting from the muster of 
Doriscus, seems clearly to betray its origin. We cannot 
wonder that the Greeks should have been ignorant of the 
Persian numbers at Salamis, when the best authorities dififer 
so widely as to their own ; Herodotus making the Greek 
ships amount to about 380, and ^schylus at the utmost to 
310. AbotJiit one thousand therefore is the greatest accuracy we 
can pretend to, in stating the strength of the Persian fleet at 
Salamis ; and from these are to be deducted, in estimating 
the number of ^ps engaged in the battle, those which were 

» Tsocr. Paaeg. 27. 33. » Panath. 17. 

' %cXta»3/ Kol in icktSviav. Plat. leg. 3, 14. vtrlp rdc x^^^^. Ctes. 26. 

* Com. Nep. Themist. 2. 

*0 iraQ ApiOfibQ kg rpuiKaSag Siica 
JSEdv, StKds S* ijv T&vh xtapiQ iKKpirog' 
tSkp^y dk, Kai ydp oUa, x^^^^C l^^v ijv, 
'Qv ijytf irXfjOoc* <d S* vvkfiKOfiTTot rdxn 
'EKUTbv dig iitrav^kirra &' (Sd* Ix^i XSyog, 

Pers. 338. 
The words x^P^C and TrXrjOos are sufficiently ambiguous to warrant the 
question whether the numbers intended by the poet were 1000 and 300, or 
1207 and 310. But the exact coincidence of 1207 with the result of the 
muster at Doriscus, and indeed the words themselves seem to favour the 
larger' numbers. 
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sent to occupy the Megaric strait of Salamis, and which, 
according to Plutarch, were 200 in number. 

The Greeks, although they had suffered so severely in the 
last action at Artemisium^ reunited their forces not less 
speedily than the Barbarians, and still more effectually ; a 
second fleet, which they had been coUecting in the harbour 
called Pogon, in Troezenia, joined their friends at Salamis, 
and made the Greek ships amount (according to Herodotus) 
to 367 triremes ^ and five penteconters, including among the 
triremes the deserter from Lemnus. The Athenians, Co- 
rinthians, and Megarenses, had repaired their losses, so as 
to have exactly the same number of ships as at Artemisium. 
The ^ginetse added twelve to the number engaged at 
Artemisium, besides employing (according to the supposition 
mentioned in the note) twelve more for the protection of 
their island, which was peculiarly exposed to danger, all the 
opposite coast of Attica being in the hands of the enemy. 
The Euboic cities which adhered to the cause of Greece, 

I In favour of the enumeration of ^schylus, we may remark — 1. That 
he was present in the action ; whereas the histonan was only an infant at 
that time.— 2. That the nambers of JSscfaylus being stated in tene, cannot 
easily have been falsified by erroneous copies. — 3. That the text of He- 
rodotus is at yariance with itself ; his total number of 378 exceeding the 
sum of the contingents by 12. On the other hand — 1. The details of He- 
rodotus give an authenticity to his narrative, which is deficient in .£schy- 
Ids. — 2. The disagreement between the total of Herodotus and his details is 
easily accounted for, if we suppose that in the total of 378 the historian 
included the ^ginetan ships, which he states to have been left to defend 
the coast of ^gina, and that these ships were twelve in number ^ — a suppo- 
mtion which is in some measure confirmed by Pausanias, who remarks, that 
on this occasion, next to the Athenian ships, those of ^gina were the most 
numerous ; whence it appears that they must have exceeded forty, the num- 
ber of the Corinthian ships. From Thucydides little is to be learnt on this 
question. He says, that the Athenian ambassadors sent to Sparta just 
before the Peloponnesian war, being desirous of heightening the merits of 
Athens in the Persian invasion, stated, that of 400 ships at Salamis, the 
Athenians furnished little less than two thirds. One of the manuscripts, 
however, of Thucydides has 300 instead' of 400 ; and this must be the cor- 
rect reading, if the ambassadors spoke truth as to the proportion of the 
Athenian vessels, and if at the some tune Herodotus is right in stating the 
Atheniaa eontiDgent at 186i 
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brought the same ships which had been employed at Arte- 
misium. Those mamied by the Ghalcidenses of Euboea had 
been borrowed from the Athenians ^ 

The contingent of each state upon this occasion, furnishes 
us with a good scale for judging of their relative importance 
at sea. Athens had 180 ships, ^gina 30, Corinth 40, 
Megara20, Ghalcis of Euboea 20, Sparta 16, Sicyon 15, 
Epidaurus 1 0, Eretria of Euboea 7, Ambracia 7, Leucas 3, 
Troezen 5, Hermione 3, Styra of Euboea 2, Geus 2, Naxus 
4, Gythnus 1 trireme and 1 penteconter, Melus 2 pente- 
centers, Seriphus 1 penteconter, Siphnus 1 penteconter, 
Grotona in Italy 1 trireme. 

The description of the battle by -ffischylus, who was 
engaged in it, is contained in a speech of the Uipaai 
addressed to Atossa, the mother of Xerxes, by a messenger 
whom the monarch has sent from Athens to Persia. 

The messenger begins by stating, that Xerxes, upon 
receiving information from a pretended friend in the Grecian 
fleet, that the Greeks were preparing to retreat in the 
ensuing night from the straits of Salamis, gave orders to his 
naval commanders to arrange his fleet in three lines, as 
soon as the darkness should be sufiicient to commence their 
proceedings, and at the same time to occupy all the openings 
and narrow passages of the straits, detaching other ships to 
complete the blockade of the island, and making the Per- 
sian commanders answerable with their heads for the escape 
of any of the Greeks. The poet then proceeds to say: 
" The Persians having taken their supper, the rowers tied 
their oars with the leathern thongs to the pegs ', and when 



' Herodot. 8, L 46. 

' Nav/3anjc t* <4vj)p 

TpoTTovTo Kutirtiv (TKoKfAbv clfi^* cv^per/iov. 

iEschyl. Pers. v. 373. 

The mode of forming a pivot for the oar on the gunwale of the Greek ves- 
sels, described in these words of i£schylus, has beeain use from the cjarlicst 
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the night came on, both rowers and combatants embarked. 
All night the commanders were occupied in arranging the 
ships m their appointed stations. The Greeks made no 
attempt to escape : on the contrary, at day-light, the Bar- 
barians were struck with surprise and fear, when they be- 
held the Greeks prepared for battle, and heard the rocks of 
Salamis re-echo to the sound of the trumpet and to the 
song of the Paean. The stroke of the Grecian oars kept 
time to the word of conmmnd. First, the right wing, and 
then the whole fleet, moved forward, the commanders ex- 
horting their men to liberate by that day^s combat their 
country, their families, the tombs of their ancestors, and the 
seats of their paternal deities. These cries having been 
met by those of the Persians, the battle was commenced by 
a Greek ship, which attacked a Phoenician, and carried away 
its outer works. At first the Persians sustained the en- 
counter, but at length the multitude of their ships became 
embarrassed in the narrow sea^ and, instead of assisting one 
another, their oars were carried away by the brazen prows 
of their own fleet. The Greeks then attacked them on 
every side ; the hulls of the Persian vessels were overturned ; 
and the sea was no longer to be seen for the broken ships 

times, and still remains in use. It is one of the operations of putting to 
sea, described by Homer : 

*BprvvavTO S* kptrfiA Tpovoie Iv BipfAarivom, — Od. A, v, 782. 

In the Greek boats of the present day, a leathern thong {rpovutnipi) em- 
braces the middle of the oar (icoviri), together with a strong peg (cncaX^f ), 
fixed in the gunwale in the manner described in the annexed sketch. 




1. aKoKfioC' 2. TpoiruTripi. 3. fcov^ri. 

(TKoXfto^' TTCpi dv difffuvovfri tAc Kutrag irdaffoKov. Etym. M. in 
rpOTToir^pcc* ot IfiaVrec ol kv toXq irkoioiQt kv o\g al K&vai vtgl to^q ukclK- 
/M^g wiptdkovTcu. Phot Lex. in v. V. et J. Poll. 1, 87. Hesych. in 
TpovtiMraffOe. 
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and the bodieB of the slain, which covered eyen the rocks 
and the shore. The remaining vessels of the Persians had 
recourse to a disorderly flight; those disabled were sur- 
rounded by the Greeks ; and the men were beaten to death 
by broken oars and fragments of the wrecks, like a shoal of 
tunnies, or a netfull of other fish. Night alone put an end 
to the cries and groans which filled all the Pelas^an sea ; 
for never before was there such a multitude of men slain in 
one day." 

^^ In a small island, difficult of access, the resort of Pan, 
which lies before Salamis, Xerxes had posted a body of 
Persians, selected for their beauty, valour, noble birth, or 
fidelity to the king. He had placed them there for the 
purpose of securing a refuge to his own fiiends, or of 
preparing an easy conquest of the Oreeks, if the latter, 
after having lost their ships, should escape to the island. 
But no sooner had the deity given victory to the Greeks, 
than a band of them, clothed in brazen armour, leapt 
out of their vessels, and surrounded the island on every 
side, that the enemy might have no means of esciq>ing. 
Many of the Persians fell by stones and arrows, and at 
length in a general assault of the Greeks, they all pe- 
rished. When Xerxes, who had been seated during the 
action upon a lofty height near the sea, beheld this last 
most severe misfortune, he cried out aloud, and rent his 
garments, gave orders to his army, and betook himself to a 
disorderly flight.'*' 

The *' pretended friend,"*' mentioned by the poet in the 
beginning of this narrative of the battle, was Sicinnus, pre- 
ceptor of the children of Themistocles, whom the Athenian 
commander had sent with a deceitful message to the enemy's 
fleet \ Never was the power of a superior mind, in recon- 
ciling discordant interests, and in making them bend to his 
own great purposes, more conspicuous than in the instance 
of Themistocles upon this occasion. Without such a coun- 

1 Herodot. 8, 75, 110. 
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sellor and leader, tbe Athenian democracy could never have 
acquired for itself the singleness of design necessary to suc^ 
cess in war ; still less could Athens have obtained sufficient 
influ^ice to overcome the delays, the hesitation, and the 
want of concert and discipline inherent in every confederacy, 
but particularly a confederacy of republics. It was in great 
measure owing to the councils of Themistocles that the 
Athenians were in a state of readiness for the Persian war. 
Not uninformed of the preparations which Dareius and 
Xerxes had for seven years been making against Greece, 
and against Athens in particular, and justly calculating 
that the encroachments of Persian power and influence in 
Ionia and Thrace had done more to facilitate and encourage 
a future attempt than the fEtilure of the two former expedi- 
tioBB to prevent it, Themistocles foresaw that the salvation 
of Greece was to be looked for in the superior skill of the 
Greeks at sea, and especially in the strength of the navy of 
his own republic, which had taken the lead in Greece 
since the victory at Marathon. It was with this view that 
Themistocles had persuaded the Athenians to apply the 
treasure derived from the mines of Laurium, which they 
were about to divide among themselves, to the increase of 
their navy, with the ostensible view of prosecuting the war 
with their maritime rival JEgma,; by these means the 
Athenian fleet received an increase of 200 triremes at a 
most seasonable moment, and was still farther augmented 
when the danger from Peraia became more imminent '. 

The Athenians found the utmost difficulty in obtaining a 
cordial co-operation from their irresolute allies, each think- 

^ Herodot. 7, 144. Herodotus remarks, that the war between ^gina 
and Athens was the salvation of Greece, by obliging Athens to become a 
naval power. But in considering the fortunate concurrence of circum- 
stances which led to the result of the contest with Persia, the possession 
of the mines of Laurium, which gave the Athenians the means of raising 
a navy, should not be omitted : for Athens had not much commerce at 
that time ; the little which the conquest of Egypt and Asia by the Per- 
sians, and the subsequent hostility of those countries, had left to the 
eastern coast of Greece, was then principally in the hands of iGgina. 

1 
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ing more of his indmdnal safety than of the^common cause 
of Oreece. Although the Athenian ships fonned at least 
half the fleet, the jealousy of the other powers prevented 
the chief command from being given to an Athenian ; and 
Themistocles could only prevent their dispersion at Artemi- 
sium by bribing Adeimantus the Corinthian, and Euiybiades 
the Spartan, on the latter of whom the chief command of the 
allied fleet was conferred, although there were no more than ten 
Lacedaemonian ships at Artemisium, and sixteen at Salamis. 
The difficulty of preventing the allies from dispersing was 
still greater at Salamis than at Artemisium. The Pelopon- 
nesians were very naturally afraid of being shut up in that 
island without provisions, and without the possibility of a 
retreat to the peninsula, if the Persians should be victo- 
rious. They resolved, therefore, to proceed to the Isdi- 
mus, where their land-forces were employed in construct- 
ing a rampart and ditch from one sea to the other, after 
having rendered impassable the Scironian road, which 
passes along the rocky coast lying between Megara and 
Grommyon *. 

Some of the Greek ships had already spread their sails 
for departure, when Themistocles, convinced that if they 
once quitted Salamis for any less advantageous situation, 
they would not wait for the attack of the Persian fleet, but 
would retire to their respective cities, tried once more his 
influence over Eurybiades ; but although he succeeded in 
convincing this commander of the impolicy of a retreat 
even with a view to the defence of the Peloponnesus, he 
was unable to counteract the opposition of the Corinthian 
and other leaders, until he announced the determination of 



^ Herodot. 8. 40. 56. 9, 7< 10. The bay anciently called Schoenns, and 
now Kalamdki, which is at the narrowest part of the Isthmus, and which 
was consequently the eastern termination of the line fortified by the Pe- 
loponnesians, was evidently the place to which they intended to retire. 
Near the shore of this bay the remains of the stadium and theatre of the 
Isthmian games, and the site of the temple of Neptune, are still to be dis- 
tinguished. 
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the Athenians to abandon the cause of Greece, if the allies 
should retreat from Salamis. To Adeimantus, the Corin- 
thian who attempted to silence the Athenian commander 
by reminding him that the Athenians had no longer any 
country, Themistocles replied, that as long as they had 200 
ships manned by their own citizens ', no state in Greece 
could resist them; and that in the worst circumstances 
they would emigrate to Siris in Italy, which already belonged 
to them. For the moment this threat was successful. 
Meantime, the Persians advanced from Phalerum to the 
straits of Salamis, with the intention of coming to action on 
the ensuing morning. Xerxes had not adopted this resolu- 
tion without holding a council of war, in which the opinion 
of each commander was asked, beginning with the kings of 
Sidon and Tyre. AU were for battle, except Artemisia of 
Halicamassus, who commanded five ships from her native 
city, and from the neighbouring islands of Cos, Nisyrus, 
and the Calydnse. She advised Xerxes to blockade Salamis, 
where the enemy had no provisions, while the land-forces 
should march to the Peloponnesus ; and she most judi- 
ciously urged as reasons for not hazarding a general action 
by sea, the superior skill of the Greeks, and the little reliance 
which Xerxes could place upon the people of Cyprus, Cilicia, 
Pamphylia, and Egypt. 

The fears and selfishness of the Peloponnesians having 
once more gained the ascendancy, Themistocles was obliged 
to have recourse to a stratagen of singular boldness. Per- 
suaded that the Greeks, however divided they might be in 
opinion, would agree heartily in opposing the Barbarians when 
battle became inevitable, he sent Sicinnus to the Persian com- 
manders with assurances of his own good wishes to their cause, 
informing them at the same time of the intention of the Greeks 
to retreat, and urging the Persians to attack them while 
they were in this stat« of disagreement among one another. 

* This nuii^1)er was made up of the 180 maimed hy Athenians together 
with the twenty which they had lent to the Chalcidenses. 

VOL. II. S 
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'^ The Persians,^ says Herodotus \ '^ thinking the advice 
sincere, disembarked a considerable force in the little island 
of Psyttaleia, situated between Salamis and the continent ; 
then, in the middle of the night, they advanced the vdng of 
their fleet vrhich was towards the west, for the purpose of 
investing the iskmd of Salamis on every side ; while the ships 
which were drawn up about Geus and Gynosura moved 
forward also, and occupied all the strait as far as Munychia. 
They advanced their fleet in this manner to prevent the 
enemy from escaping, and in order that, thus enclosed on 
every side, the Greeks might sufier punishment for what 
they had done at Artemisium.^^ 

Upon comparing this passage with the narrative of 
i^Sschylus, who says that the main body of the Persian 
ships drew up in a triple Hne, while others proceeded to 
invest Salamis on every side, there remains no doubt that 
the Persians took especial care to occupy with some of 
their ships the western channel of Salamis towards the 
Megaris, with the same view as they had sent a squadron 
to occupy the Euripus, when the Greeks were at Artemi- 
sium. The Megaric channel was in fact the only position 
necessary to be occupied in order to prevent the escape of 
the Greeks. According to Plutarch, there were 200 ships 
employed on this service, or exactly the same number sent 
from Aphetse to the Euripus. Diodorus says they were 
Egyptians, and he expressly states that the Megaric Strait 
was the position which they occupied. No further mention 
is made of this squadron ; but it seems evident that they 
could not have been engaged in the battle. 

The words of Herodotus concerning Geus and Gynosura 
are not equally clear : Gynosura was probably the name of 
the long rocky cape, which projects towards the Attic 
shore on the eastern side of the Bay of Salamis, and 
which, as we have already seen, was sometimes known by 
the appellation of Silenise and Tropsaa. A similar Gape at 

^ Herod. 8^ 76. 
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Marathon was also called Gynosura ; and the name (mean- 
ing ^' dog^s tail^^) was often applied by the Greeks to 
narrow promontories of this kind \ Herodotus seems to 
have introduced the name of Gynosura solely for the pur- 
pose of noticing the fulfilment of the prophecy of an oracle^ 
which predicted victory to the Greeks, and which began 
with the words — " When the Barbarians shall cover with 
their ships the sacred shore of Diana and that of Gyno- 
sura '.'*'' These words of the oracle, compared with those 

> Hesych. in K.vvoaovpa, See above p. 78, n. 2. 
* *AXX' ^rav 'ApTBiiidog ^pviraojoov Upbv dierifv 

vfivffi yt^vpwfffatri, Kal elvciKltiv Kvvdffovpav, 

iXirlSt luuvofisvy \iirapdQ viptravrtg 'AOrivac, &c. Herodot. 8, 77* 
The diligent translator and commentator of Herodotus, Larcher, seems not 
to have sufficiently considered these verses, or to have duly compared them 
with the words of his author, when he formed the opinion which he has 
given in the 109th note of the 8th book of his translation : namely, that 
by " Ceus" Herodotus meant the island of that name opposite to the 
south-eastern extremity of Attica, and by ^' Gynosura " the promontory of 
Marathon on the Attic coast. The words of Herodotus are as follows : 
ToifTi Sk «c iriffrd lylvero tA dyytXOkvra, rovro fjtkv, Ig rrjv vriaiSa Ttjv 
"^rvrr^euzv, fiiraKit SoXa/iiv^c rt KUfikvtiv icai rifc ^irctpow, iroXXo^c t&v 
Ilfpcrscav dirtPipdffavro' rovro dk, ivtiSi^ lyivovro fiktrai vixreg, dvfiyov 
ftiv rb dv* hvkptig ickpac KVKXovfAtvoi irphs ri)i/ ^aXa/Uva' dviiyov Sk oi 
afi^i n)v Kkov re Kai rrjv Kvv$irovpav reray/ili/oc, Karkxov rt /li^pi Moia* 
wxitii tfdvra rbv wopOfjibv ryai vrivdi' r&vde dk s'ivtKiv dvffyov rdQ viias, 
*iva Sr^ rolai "EXKijoi firiBk <pvyktiv k^y, aXX' diroXaii^kvrtc kv ry "ScLka- 
fiivt ioUv riffiv r&v kv* *AprifAiaitp dyfavitrfidnov, — Herodot. 8, 76. 
M. Larcher supposed that the Persian fleet formed a chain round the coast 
of Attica from Phalerum on the west to the strait of Euboea on the east ; 
and that in the middle of the night before the battle, the western wing of 
the Persian fleet at Phalerum proceeded to invest the southern and western 
sides of Salamis, while the eastern wing, which was near Euboea, entered 
the Saronic Gulf, and occupied the strait between Salamis and the Attic 
shore. Herodotus however distinctly states (8, 67), that all the land-forces 
were assembled at Athens {kwii utv drnxaro kc rdg 'AOiivae vdvrtg oiroi) 
.... and the entire fleet at Phalerum (ol Sk Xoiirot tig dnlKovro kg 
rb ^d\ripov). Such a movement as M. Larcher supposes was impos- 
sible, Hb^ distance from Salamis to the Gynosura of Marathon being more 
than sii^y nautical miles, and that from Salamis to Geus more than 
forty ; his explanation therefore can only be admitted on the supposition 
that the words ol dfM^i ri^v Kiov Kai rtfv Kvvotrovpav rtrayfuvoi may be 
interpreted '^ those vessels, which had been stationed near Marathon and the 

s 2 
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of ^schyluB, seem to point out the exact position which 
the Persians assumed, in three hnes, in the night which 
preceded the action. Their first movement in the after- 
noon had been to quit the neighbourhood of Phalerum, and 
to approach the Strait of Salamis ; the next, after having 
received the message of Themistocles, was to occupy 
Psyttaleia, and to place the westernmost of their ships in 
different stations around Salamis, particularly in the Megaric 
strait, at the same time that the great body of the fleet was 
arranged in the channel between Salamis and Attica, from 
the Munychian peninsula as far as the strait leading to the 
Bay of Eleusis. Thus the point of Gynosura and the island 
of Psyttaleia were opposite to the centre of the triple Mne 



iBland Ceus" preyiously to the first moyement : it is evident, however, that 
rcray/ilvot in c 76, depends on diaraxOkvTtg in c. 70, where the latter 
word describes the position of the Persian ships before the message of 
Themistocles had been received. There were obviously two movements of 
the Persian fleet previous to the engagement. In the afternoon, as soon 
as Xerxes had formed the resolution to attack, the whole of his fleet 
approached Salamis, and formed in order of battle. {'EvtiSi^ H 
irop^yyeXXov avairXwctv, dvriyov rdc vriag kvl ri^ "Saka/uva, Kal 
waptKpiOriirav SuiTaxBivrtg kot i}(rvxii|i/* T&rt fiiv vw oix l^sxpQcrc cr^i 
i| rifikpTi vavfiaxifiv iroifi<ra<TOai' vi$ ydp lircysy£ro* ol dk irapeaKtvd' 
ZovTO kg Tfjv vtnrtpaiiiv, c. 70.) The Persians did not attack on that 
evening, because it was too late ; but drew up in readiness for the 
following morning. It was not until the message of Themistocles was 
received, that the Persian commanders ordered a second movement, or 
that in which the ships about Ceus and Gynosura are said by Herodotus to 
have entered and covered all the straits. There seems, therefore, no room 
for a doubt, that Herodotus intended to say, that the straits were occupied 
in the middle of the night by the ships which had been drawn up on the 
preceding afternoon, in order of battle, near Gynosura ; nor can there be 
much hesitation (as the main body of the Persian fleet must have been 
brought very near this cape, in the movement of the afternoon,) in con- 
cluding from this evidence alone that Cynomra was the Gape of Aghla 
Yarvira. As to the words ri^v ILkovy it is possible that Geus may have 
been a place in Salamis, or on the Attic coast opposite to Gape Gynosura ; 
It is also possible that there is some error in the text. Perhaps Hero- 
dotus wrote ri}r v^aov in reference to the island of Psyttaleia ; the 
mention of which immediately preceded that of the movemrait of the ships 
into the strait. 
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of the Persians, and near their right was a cape of Salamis, 
upon or adjacent to which, as we have abeady seen from 
Pausanias, stood a temple of Diana ; and hence the words 
of the oracle of Bacis relating to the shore of Diana, which 
Herodotus has quoted. The Greek fleet extended pro- 
bably from near the island of Arpathdni to Gi^ Cyw>- 
<8flira, and possessed the advantage of having their flanks 
covered by the shore, and thus secured from being at- 
tacked by the enemy with more than an equal front. 
That the Munychian peninsula was the situation of the 
left wing of the Persians, appears from the words of Hero- 
dotus just cited; and that the right extended towards 
the Bay of Eleusis is equally evident from a subsequent 
passage, where the historian says that the Phoenicians 
were opposed to the Athenians, who occupied the wing of 
the Greeks towards the west and Eleusis \ 

Xerxes being persuaded that the unsuccessful result of 
the actions at Artemisium was in great measure the con- 
sequence of his not having been present', now assumed 
in the rear of his fleet, a station on shore, which we may 
presume to have been nearly opposite to the centre of 
his line. 

While the Persians were surrounding the Greeks on 
every side, the latter were passing the time in debate. They 
supposed the enemy^s fleet to be in the same place where 
they had seen it in the day. The Peloponnesians were 
more anxious than ever to retreat, having learnt that the 
Persian army had begun its march that very evening 
towards the Isthmus. In this conjuncture Aristeides, 
who had been banished from Athens chiefly by the arts 
of Themistocles, and who had already heard of the unwil- 
lingness of the Peloponnesians to fight at Salamis, ar- 
rived from iSgina, and calling Themistocles out from the 
council, said to him, " we have often been opposed to each 
other, let us still be rivals and contend which of us can 

* Herodot. 8, 86. a Herodot. 8, 69. 
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render the greatest service to his country. The Pelo- 
ponnesians may debate as they will. It is too late, the 
enemy surroimds us, I am an eye-witness of it. Neither 
the Corinthians, nor Eurybiades himself can any longer 
escape. Enter, therefore, and communicate this intelli- 
gence to the council.*" — " Know,^' replied Themistodes, 
'^ that the Persians have done this by my advice ; I had no 
other means of inducmg the Greeks to fight. Gro, there- 
fore, and impart Ae news yourself; for if I were to do so, 
they would not believe me.**' Aristeides then communicated 
his information, adding that he had found it very difficult to 
pass unnoticed through the Persian ships ; but the council 
hesitated to believe an Athenian, imtil his intelligence was 
confirmed by the commander of a trireme of Tonus, which 
deserted from the enemy. As soon as the dawn appeal^, 
the hoplitee and archers of embarkation were assembled \ 
Themistocles harangued the Athenians, and the troops 
were embarked. At this moment the ship arrived from 
^gina, which had been sent to obtain the aid and presence 
of the ^acidse in the battle. 

The Greeks now presented to the astonished Persians the 
appearance which j^schylus has described ; and, instead of 

^ 0( ffvXkoyov Twv kiriParkiov voitifrdfievoi, — (Herodot. 8, 83.) The dis- 
tinction of the lirijSarat, vavraiy and coirijXarai, has been alluded to in a 
former note. It has been seen, that there were sometunes fifty hoplitee in 
each trireme. Plutarch indeed says^ that at the battle of Salamis there 
were only fourteen hoplitae and four archers in each of the Athenian gal- 
leys : but as the Athenian army was then in Salamis, and the hoplitsB were 
so numerous, that many of them were drawn up on the shore and were 
mere spectators of the battle, (Herodot. 8. 95) it seems incredible, that the 
Athenian triremes should not at least have had as many of these marines 
on board as the enemy, who had thirty in each ship. — (Herodot. 7> 
184.) When the continent was again open to the Athenians, the number 
of epibatse may have been reduced ; and hence it may easily be credited, 
that when the whole strength of Athens by land was required for the opera- 
tions against Mardonius, they may not have been more numerous in each 
ship than Plutarch mentions. Such, for instance, may have been their 
proportion in the battle of Mycale, which was fought on the same day 
as that of Plateea. 
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being unprepared, were advancing to the combat. The 
Persians moved forward also, and the shock was so violent, 
that the Greeks retreated for some distance ^ — a movement 
which may have been useful, by enabling them to correct 
any disorder in their line, and because it was their only 
means in such a narrow strait, crowded with vessels, of 
obtaining sufficient space for the regular advance of their 
galleys with the velocity which was required to give full 
effect to the impulse of the brazen prows '• 

Three ships belonging to three different republics were 
said to have maintained their stations on this occasion, and 
not to have joined in the retreat ; and each of the three 
states claimed in consequence for its vessel the honour of 
having been the first to stand an engagement with the 
enemy^s ships, and, by causing the whole Greek line to 
advance to its assistance, to have thus brought on the 
general action. It was a disputed point between Athens 
and j^gina, whether the honour was due to the trireme of 
Ameinias, brother of the poet ^schylus, or to the ship just 
returned from ^gina '. A third claimant was Demodicus 
or Democritus of Naxus, who has been celebrated in an 
epigram of Simonides^, but who has not been noticed 

1 Herodot 8, 84. 

' Ol fjikv ^i) ^fXXoi *'£XXi}vcc lirt vpijyLVfiv dvvcpovovro Kal <Sjec\Xov r^c 
vfiaQ. Herodot. 8, 84. See above, p. 245. n. I. Plutarch asserts that 
the Greeks did not fight until the hour when the usual sea-breeze sets 
in ; and adds, that Themistocles chose that time because the low strongly 
built vessels of the Greeks were much less affected by the agitated sea than 
the high stems and lofty decks of th*e Barbarian ships, which becoming 
unmanageable, were thus exposed to the well directed action of the Grecian 
prows. The difference of construction here noticed by the biographer 
between the Greek ships and that part of the Persian fleet, which was 
not Greek, may have been true, and as the battle lasted the greater part of 
the day, the Greeks may have derived some advantage from the rough 
water, but ^schylus and Herodotus agree in showing that the action 
began at daylight, and not at the hour when the sea breeze sets in, which 
is generally late in the forenoon in the season when the battle was fought, 
that is to say towards the end of September. 

' Herodot. 8, 64. 84. Diodor. 11, 27. 

* Ap. Plutarch, de Malign. Herod. 36. 
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by Herodotus except as a trierarch, who peiHuaded his 
countrymen on board the four triremes of that island to 
join the Greek fleet instead of the Persian, to which they 
had been sent \ 

We learn from the same historian, that the Athenian ships 
were on the western or left wing of the Greeks, and that they 
were opposed to the Phoenicians : that the Lacedaemonians 
were on the right, and opposed to the lonians '. The ^gine- 
tans were probably next to the Lacedaemonians, for towards 
the end of the battle they were in possession of the eastern 
strait*. 

Herodotus, instead of giving a consecutive narrative of 
the battle of Salamis, has related only a few of the most 
interesting occurrences : consistently with that determina- 
tion not to be responsible for any but ascertained facts, 
which is observable in every part of his history of the Per- 
sian invasion : in truth, who can describe all the details of a 
battle with accuracy ! Diodorus states that the first cause 
of the victory was the defeat of the ships of Phoenice and 
Cyprus by the Athenians, who then attacked those of the 
southern coast of Asia Minor ; that these resisted for some 
time, but were at length repulsed ; when, the Athenians 
having assailed the left of the enemy'^s fleet, which had 
hitherto fought valiantly, the confusion of the Barbari^is 
became general^.. This account, although not from the 
best authority, may very possibly be correct : for we cannot 
doubt that the Athenians by their superior energy and 
numbers led the way to victory, and determined the course 
which the action assumed. 

The Greeks had reckoned upon deriving some assistance 
from the disafiection of the lonians and Garians; and 

* Herodot. 8, 46. » Herodot. 8, 86. 

3 Herodot. 8, 91. Diodorus (11, 17) unites the Lacedaemonians with 
the Athenians on the left, and places the ^ginetse on the right : in the 
latter he seems not to have been much in error, as the Lacedaemonian 
squadron consisted of no more than sixteen ships. 

* Diodor. 11,19. 
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Themistocles, with a view to this object, or at least to 
render them suspected to the Persians, had, before his 
departure from Artemisium, written an address to them 
upon some rocks near the watering-place in that harbour, 
wherein he exhorted them to abandon the cause of Persia, 
or, if that should be found impossible, to abstain from 
putting forth their strength in battle, and to remember 
that they were fighting against the mother-country. But 
the contracted views which so often direct the councils of 
small republics, prevented the stratagem from being suc- 
cessful. The same motives which prevented the Ionian 
chiefs from listening to Miltiades, who advised the destruc- 
tion of the bridge of Dareius over the Danube, when that 
monarch was engaged with the Scythians \ again actuated 
the commanders of the Asiatic Greeks. Their leading 
men owed to Persia the power which they enjoyed in their 
respective cities, and had therefore little temptation to 
desert its cause. In fact, the Greek auxiliaries of Xerxes, 
by their superiority both in skill and courage, were the most 
efficient part of his navy, and it was upon them that the 
chief weight of the contest fell. 

The httle reliance which could be placed by Xerxes on 
the squadrons of Egypt, Cyprus, Gilicia and Pamphylia, 
and which was foreseen by Artemisia, was attested after 
the action by Mardonius*. The lonians, on the con- 
trary, captured several of the Greek ships: the death of 
Ariabignes, the brother of Xerxes, who had the command 
of the lonians and Garians, shows in what part of the fleet 
the battle had chiefly raged ; and two of the Ionian com- 
manders, whose conduct was observed by the king, and 
whose names were by his orders inscribed by his secretaries 
among those who had served him faithfully, were after- 
wards rewarded, the one with the government of Samus, 
the other with a large grant of land. Towards the close of 

1 Herodot. 4, 137. b.c. 508. ' Herodot. 8, 68. 100. 
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the action, when the Phoenicians had been routed by their 
Athenian opponents, some Phoenicians, who had lost their 
ships, and had escaped to the shore, endeavoured to hide their 
disgrace by taking advantage of the suspicions which always 
oppressed the Asiatic Greeks in the Persian court, and com- 
plained to Xerxes of the treachery of the lonians as the 
cause of their misfortune. But it happened at the same 
moment that a vessel of Samothrace sank an Athenian 
under the eyes of the king ; and although the former was 
immediately afterwards destroyed by a ship of ^gina, the 
Samothracians, by means of their skill in using the javelin, 
not only saved themselves, but captured the .Sginetan. 
This practical answer to the accusation of the Phoenicians 
was fatal to them ; for Xerxes, who was already ill-disposed 
towards them by the general misconduct of the Phoenician 
squadron, gave immediate orders that ihe calumniators 
should lose their heads \ 

Artemisia, for whose capture the Athenians had offered a 
reward of 10,000 drachmae, escaped about the same time 
from the enemy, by means of her cunning and presence of 
mind, and obtamed more credit with Xerxes than she really 
deserved. Her galley being in great danger from the ship 
of Ameinias, she suddenly attacked and sank that of Da- 
masithymus of Galyndus in Garia', a neighbour, against 
whom she had probably some private cause of dislike. 
This action having persuaded the Athenian that her ship 



^ In regard to the conduct of the lonians^ Diodorus relates an impro- 
bable story, which is not confirmed by Herodotus. He says, that when the 
Persians had stationed their fleet in the straits and around the island, the 
lonians sent a certain Samian secretly to the Greeks, to communicate that 
information, together with a promise that they would desert the enemy 
during the action. He does not add, however, that they did desert On 
the contrary, he remarks, that the left of the Barbarian fleet, where the 
lonians and Persians were stationed, made the greatest resistance. — 
Diodor. 11, 17. 

2 Heiodot. fi, 87. 93. 
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belonged either to his own fleet, or to a Greek deserter from 
the Persians, he desisted from the pursuit ; while Xerxes, 
supposing that the ship which she had sunk was an enemy, 
admired her conduct, exclaiming that his men had conducted 
themselves Hke women, and the women like men. 

It was towards the end of the action also, that Aristeides, 
collecting a body of Athenian hoplitse, many of whom were 
idle spectators of the combat on the shore of Salamis, passed 
over into the island of Psyttaleia^ and put to death the Per- 
sians who had been stationed there by Xerxes \ 

Psyttaleia, now called Lipsokutdli (Aet^/zoicovraXt), is pre- 
cisely as i^schylus has intimated, low, and unprovided even 
with such narrow creeks as afforded safety to the small 
vessels of the ancients. It is rocky, clothed with shrubs, 
about a mile in length, and not more than two or three 
hundred yards broad. 

On such a narrow strip of land it was impossible for the 
Persians to find any shelter from the missiles of their 
assailants, or to resist in close combat, men much better 
armed for that purpose than themselves. Landing probably 
on the lee-side of the island, which is always accessible to 
a descent in moderate weather, the Greeks surrounded this 
select body of the enemy, and after having slain many with 
stones and arrows, destroyed the rest in a general assault, 
which occurred under the eyes of their sovereign, and of 
myriads of their countrymen on the adjacent shore of Attica. 

Pausanias, from whom it appears that the worship of 
Pan in Psyttaleia had continued to his time, and that 
wooden statues of the goat-footed deity were still seen in 
the island, is the only author who has pretended to fix the 
number of the Persians who fell in Psyttaleia. He states 
them to have amounted to 400 '. Of the troops of embarka- 

' 'ApumldijQ irapaXa/Swv iroXXot^c twv hfrXirkiaVf ot vapaTt- 

raxoTo irapd ri^v dicri^v rijc ^aXafiiviris x^PVQy ycvoc kSvrtc 'AOfivaioi, 
ic n)v "irvrrakuav vriaov dirsptitn &yii>v, ot roiic Ukptfag ro^g iv ry 
Vfitrioi Taifrg Kar^^6vivaav vdvTaq, Herodot. 8, 96. 

' N^ffoc ^e vgb r^c 'S^aKaiiivog Itrrt KaXoviAsvri "^vrrdXtia' ig ravri|v 
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tion great numbere were drowned from their ignorance of 
the art of swimming, while the Greeks, accustomed to this 
exercise from their infSEmcy, easily escaped to Sahunis, when 
their vessels were destroyed. 

The losses of the Persian fleet were in great measure 
caused by its magnitude and by the disproportion of the 
number of ships to the narrow space in which they fought. 
When the front of the three lines in which they were drawn 
up was defeated, it fell upon the ranks behind, at the very 
moment when the commanders of the latter were anxiously 
endeavouring to advance and to give proofs of their valour 
to the king. And thus his presence, by which he had hoped 
to ensure victory, and to retrieve former disgrace, contri- 
buted in no smaU degree to this new defeat. 

JEffnsi shared with Athens the chief glory of the day ; 
the iSginetans having been particularly fortunate in the 
position of their vessels at the close of the action. In 
possession of the eastern end of the strait \ they inter- 

Twv Bappdpbtv otrov TBTpcuzoaiovQ dirojS^vot Xkyovffiv iqrriofuvov Bi rov 
iSkp^ov vavTixov, Kal tovtovq dtroKktrBcu ^trlv ivriduiPdvrutv bq r^v 
^VTTdXiiav T&v *£\X4va>v* dyaXfia ik iv ry v^trtp <riv rkxt^ fikv i<mv 
ovSkv, Havbg dh iJg %Ka(rrov irvx^ ^6ava trefroitifuva. Paiisan. Attic. 
361. 

Plutarch relates, that among the Persians in Psyttaleia were three chil- 
dren of Sandauce, sister of Xerxes : this is not improbable, as it is no more 
than consistent with oriental manners for princes of a very tender age to be 
nominally placed in important commands. The same writer adds, upon the 
authority of Phanias of Lesbus, that the children having been sent to The- 
mistocles, he was prevailed upon by the priest Ecphrantides, aided by the 
popular voice, to slaughter them as a sacrifice to Bacchus Omestes. In the 
life of Themistocles, Plutarch represents that the children were brought to 
Themistocles when he was about to sacrifice the usual offerings previous to 
the battle : in his life of Aristides, on the contrary, he states that they were 
captured in Psyttaleia during the action. This contradiction, together with 
the silence of Herodotus, throws strong doubts on this story of Phanias. 

^ vTcovToivriQ iv rtf vropOfif. Herodot. 8, 91. The fropOfibg of Salamis 
is often mentioned by ancient authors, and has doubtless in all ages been 
in the narrowest part of the strait. Diodonis describes it as rbv Tropop 
fiera^if SaXaftlvoc Kal ^RpaxXdov. Ctesias describes it as rb (rnvwrarov 
Trig 'Attiktiq 5 'HpaieXciov icaXeirac. Concerning the Heracleium see 
above, p. 34. 
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cepted and destroyed many of the Barbarian ships, when 
these retreating in confusion before the Athenians, en- 
deavoured to regain the bay of Phalerum^ A great 
number of the disabled ships were driven by the wind upon 
the promontory Golias (now Trisp^rghi) * ; nor can it be 
doubted that many other parts also of the neighbouring 
coast, particularly of the Munychian peninsula, were covered 
with wrecks. 

Xerxes, alarmed for the consequences of his defeat, and 
recollecting probably the advice given to him by his uncle 
Artabanus before he departed from Susa, was now extremely 
anxious to prevent the Greeks from attempting to cut off 
his retreat by destroying the bridge over the Hellespont '. 
In order to retain them in the bay of Salamis, whither they 
had retired with their damaged vessels, he began to build a 
mole, and united together some Phoenician ships of bur- 
then, as the commencement of a bridge across the strait^. 
At the same time he made ready his fleet as if he had 
intended to renew the action ; and as the Grreeks believed 
that he was still strong enough for the attempt, they were 
easily persuaded that such was his real intention *. In the 



1 8km£ ik Tivtc Toi^c 'AOrivalovc dia^vyouv, ^€p6f(cvot Icrliriirrov kg 
ro^Q Aiyitniro/Q, Herodot. 8, 91. 

' Herodot. 8^ 96. This place is particularly named by Herodotus for the 
sake of noticing the accomplishment of a prediction of the Athenian 
Lysistratus^ who foretold that " the women of Ck)lias should dress their pro- 
visions with oars." KtoXtdits ik ywdUctQ ipeTfioim ^^liovtrt. See also 
Strabo, p. 398. 

' Herodot. 8, 97- 

^ CC Ti)v SoXa/uva x^M^ lirctparo Siaxovv yavKovc re ^otvuci^tovQ 
awsdttt (va dvrl re <txc^J]}c ^<>><''( ^a) Ttlxtog, Herodot. 1. 1. It is 
scarcely necessary to advert to the testimony of Ctesias, who represents 
the mole to have been erected previously to the battle : the same author 
supposes the Greeks to have fought with 700 ships, of which 100 were 
Athenians, and Mardonius to have been killed in an attempt to plunder 
Delphi, after having been defeated at Plateea, which battle he imagines to 
have occurred prior to tliat of Salamis. 

* Diodorus represents Themistocles as having again sent his pedagogue 
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course of a very few days, however, having first advised 
with Mardonius and Artemisia, who sufficiently understood 
his sentiments not to offer any thing repugnant to them, he 
ordered his fleet to depart, and prepared to return to Persia, 
leaving Mardonius with 300,000 men in Greece to prosecute 
the contest by land. 

As soon as the Greeks were assured of the departure of 
the Persian fleet, they sailed in pursuit of it ; but finding, 
on arriving at Andrus, that the enemy ms not in sight, 
they determined in council that it would be more pru- 
dent to leave the retreating foe in possession of his 
bridge. 

To the traveller who visits the scene of the battle of 
Salamis, the position of the king of Persia during the 
action wiU always be an interesting inquiry. The assembled 
multitudes on the shore, and the contending fleets in the 
straits, with which his imagination animates the now silent 
and desolate scenery, will present an imperfect picture to 
his mind, until he can satisfy himself with regard to the hill 
where the monarch was seated on his silver-footed chair \ 
the principal officers of his household standing around him, 
the imperial parasol held by an attendant over his head ', 
and the scribes by his side, writing down the names of those 
who had distinguished themselves in the action. It is com- 
monly tiiought that Xerxes placed himself on the summit 



to Xerxes to inform him that the Greeks had this intention, with a view to 
hasten his departure. Plutarch relates that the message was sent by Ar- 
tanes, a Persian prisoner. Diodorus is at variance also with Herodotus as to 
the Persian forces left in Greece under Mardonius, and which he states to 
have amounted to four instead of three hundred thousand. Diod. 11, 
19. 

1 Demosth. in Timocrat. 7^1) Reiske. Harpocrat. Suid. in dpyvpovovc, 

2 Thus Aristeides is made by Plutarch to describe him (Themist. 16), 
and thus we see the kings of Persia represented on the sculptures of Perse* 
polls. In like manner the sculptures of Thebes represent some of the 
victorious kings of Egypt attended l^y a- parasol-bearer and a secretary ; but 
they are seated upon a war-chariot instead of a chair. 
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of Mount JEgaleoB ; a position only less improbable than 
that stated by Acestodorus, who wrote that the Persian king 
was seated on the top of Kerata, a mountain on the confines 
of Megaris, five or six miles from the nearest part of the 
straits of Salamis \ The summit of Mount jSgaleos does 
indeed immediately overhang the strait, so as to conmiand a 
complete view of it : and if Xerxes had wished to compre- 
hend within the prospect the Saronic gulf, together with a 
great part of Attica, Megaris, and Gorinthia, the summit of 
the mountain would have been an excellent station ; but his 
object was to be present at the battle, to communicate 
speedily with the ships, to distinguish each vessel, to observe 
the conduct of those on board, and to commit^the memo- 
rials of that conduct to writing. The incident relating 
to Artemisia, and still more the dispute between the Phoe- 
nicians and lonians, which Xerxes decided while the battle 
was raging, clearly show that he was very near the scene of 
action. 

The words of ^schylus are too vague to decide this 
question; but the cotemporary historian, in conformity 
with reason and probability, informs us that Xerxes sat 
un€ler Mount j^galeos '. The only author who has spe- 
cified his position more particularly is Phanodemus, who 
describes it as beyond the Heracleium, near the narrowest 
part of the straits'. A situation sufficiently removed 
from the shore to give the necessary elevation, and about 
the middle distance between the two extremities of his 
line, one of which was near the island Arpathdni, and 



1 Ap. Plutarch. Themist. 13. 

* "Oicwc y«p riva ISoi SJipSiJC t&v iiovrov Ipyov rt dvoSiucvvfUvov Iv 
ry vav^xiy, KarijiuvoQ vv6 ry ovpct ry dvriov "SaXaiuvog t6 KaXkerai 
Aiy6\tia£, dviVvvQavtro rbv vroiritravra' Kal oi ypaiAfiaTitrrai dvkypcupov 
vaTpoOiv t6v rptripapxov xai r^v 7r6\iv. Herodot. 8, 90. 

' "Afia ^' i7fi«p^ JK«f»C»7C /'^v dvia KaQrioro rbv otoKov Ivowrivutv Kal 
Tt^v irapdral^iVf (as fiiv ^avddtifids ^ifcrtv, vvkp rb *HpajcXctov y /3pa%ec 
ir6py duipyETai Trjg 'ArTiKfJQ i} vJjffoc. Plutarch. Themist. 13. 

1 
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the other towards the Munychian peninsula, was the point 
best adapted to the purposes of Xerxes; and as this 
position is nearly opposite to Psyttaleia, it will accord 
with the fact of his having been an eye-witness of the 
destruction of his friends in that island. 



ADDENDA. 



P, 23, note 1 . — To the authorities, in proof of the mari- 
time situation of Brauron, may be added that of Herodotus, 
4, 145. 6, 138. 

P, 33, note 4. — It has been supposed that the creek of 
Trapez6na and not the bay of Keratzfni was the port 
Phoron of Demosthenes and Strabo ; but the words, 
" beyond the limits of your emporium'' (Peirseeus), (t^to 
rijv (rij/iefoiv rov vfiBvipov Ifmoptov)^ which Demosthenes 
applies to Phoron, are better suited to the bay of Kerat2(ni, 
if we may consider the walls mentioned in '' the Topo- 
graphy of Athens,"' page 400, as belonging to the outworks 
of the maritime city. 

P, 35, note 1. For the Attic origin of the name of 
Troy, see Strabo, p. 604, from whence Stephanus derived 
his remark (in Tpoia). 

P. 49, line 20. — Diodorus (4, 59) supposes Mount Cory- 
dallus, and not the Eleusinian Gephissus, to have been the 
place where Procrustes lay in wait for travellers. 

P. 54, lin0 15. — The temple of Ceres Thesmophorus and 
Gore at Halimus, mentioned by Pausanias, is alluded to by 
Clemens of Alexandria (Protrept. p. 10, Sylb.). 

P. 55, line 3. — The most profitable fishery on the Attic 
coast, near Zoster, was that of the tunny at Hake, where was 
a Ouyvccoy, or inclosure in the sea, into which the tunnies 
were driven. A temple of Apollo, which stood probably^ on 

VOL. II. T 
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the adjacent part of Hymettus, was supported by the profits 
of this fishery. The epithet of the Apollo here worshipped 
was Kvvviog, Kiveiog, or Kvvrieiogj because the temple had 
been founded by Gynnis, son of Apollo, and the nymph Par- 
netheia. Gynnis was said to have derived his name from 
having been exposed, when an infant, upon Mount Hymet- 
tus by his grandmother Latona, and saved by the clogs 
and shepherds, who heard his cries. The KvvvlSai were 
an Attic jivog ; by one of whom the priesthood of the 
Gyneeium was always held. Socrates, Grates, ap. Phot. 
Lex. in Kvvhoq^ ap. Suid. in Kvvyibioq. Hesych. in Kiivvcoc- 
Phot., Hesych. in KvwlSat. 

P. 71, line 26. — The vicinity of Amphitrope to Thoricus, 
and its situation in the mining district of Mount Laurium, 
are evident from an inscription in the British Museum 
(Boeckh Ins. Gr. No. 162). The mining district, besides 
the demi Anaphlystus, Besa, Amphitrope, and Thoricus, 
contained several places which were not demi, as Lan- 
reium, Thrasyllum, Maroneia, Anion. The Keyxpttoveg^ 
or KaOapunripia^ were places where the silver was sepa- 
rated from the ore. See Demosth. c. Pantsen. p. 967. 
973. 974, Reiske; jEschin. c. Timarch. p. 121 ; Theophr. 
ap. Harpocr. in Keyxpeojv ; and the inscription above- 
mentioned, in which Thrasyllum is mentioned. 

P. 72, line 22. — The peninsula near Prasise, stiD bearing 
the name of Kopwveia^ slightly corrupted, answers to the 
Attic chersonese (^epaovijaoc irpog Trjv 'Attiio^v), men- 
tioned by Stephanus in KopJvcca. 

P. 73, line ult. — The name of Dhiony so-Vuni, attached 
to the mountain which rises above Kuvara, and not far from 
Meronda, is obviously ancient, and leads to the belief that 
it was in the demus of Phlyeia ; for we may infer from 
Pausanias (Attic. 31, 2) that Phlyeia was near Myrrhinus ; 
and we learn from him that Phlyeia contained temples of 
the Earth and of Apollo ; that in the latter the deity was 
worshipped with the epithet of Dionysodotus, and that a 
second altar was dedicated to Bacchus Anthius. 

3 
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P. 62, line 11. It is curious that Patroclus, who seems 
never to have had any connexion with Athens but upon this 
occaaion, should have left his name attached in subsequent 
ages to an island near Sunium. It arose from his having 
been a celebrated person in his day, as commanding for se- 
veral years the most powerful fleet of that time, and from 
his having established some camp or temporary fortress on 
the island ; which, from the word Ilar^ioicXov^atoc in Ste- 
phanus, appears to have been inhabited. There are in- 
deed some remains of a Hellenic fortress on the island. 
Three or four years before the naval campaign of Patro- 
dus in the Attic seas, he had been noted for putting the 
poet Sotades into a leaden vase (ug fjioXvfinv Kcpa/LtfSd), 
and throwing him into the sea at Gaunus, for his libels on 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and particularly for an offensive 
verse (preserved by Athenseus) on the king^s marriage with 
his sister Arsinoe. Hegesandrus ap. Athen. 14, 4. p. 621 . 
Gas. 

P. 134, note 4. — Add the authority of king Philip in his 
letter [avSplavra wph rcJv ttvXoiv). Demosth. p. 159, Beiske. 

P. 183. — In the inscriptions illustrative of the naval 
affairs of Athens, which have lately been discovered at the 
Peirseeus (see '• Topography of Athens,^ p. 402, note 2, 
and the Addenda,) there occur the names of upwards 
of ninety demi. The following passages alone are of any 
importance in confirmation of the Gatalogue of the 
Demi : 

^Apx^Siifiog Avpf(Siic)- Boeckh. Urkunden, &c. Inscrip- 
tion II. line 28. 

UaXTtov^AvoKauig. I a 2. XdllO. 

'Ovo/ioicXIovc 'EicaXij(06v). X b. 132. 'Ovo/LtaicXiic 
'EKoknOEv. X c. 104, 118. 

JiTparwv ^EpoiaSiig, X C. 106. ^iXoKkiovg *£/oo<aSov. 
XVI b. 197. ^lUSrifiog 'E/t>oia8i|c. XVII a. 1. 

'Avrt^oTijc Oopauig, X c. 92. ^av<J<rr/t)OT0C Oopauic. 
Xd. 146. 

These give a new form of the Gentile of Thorse, 

T 2 
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Gco^aviiv KoTrpc£ov. X d. 106. 'EvOvSiKog KovptioC' X e. 
101. Alpiccinroc Koirptiog. XIV a. 6, &c. 
^cXoic/>ari2c "QaOev. X d. 95. 
KXcoorparoc ^OfiOev. X e. 128. NavcrcicX^c 'O^flfv. 

XIII a. 119. Ev^pavopoc ^O^cv. XIV c. 56. 'SavmicXiovc 
'O^fov, ibid. 237. 

Mlvioc Oi^Ocv. X d. 55. 

GcoSoToc €7 Mi;/S/icvo6TTi|c. XIII d. 172. 180. XIV c. 
1 50, &c. XVI b, 47, &c. *AXicf/Lcaxoc iy Mvppi(va{nTTig) 

XIV b. 41. 

Frequent mention occurs in these inscriptions of citizens 
of Myrrhinus, and constantly with the Grentile Mvppivovtrioc ; 
there can scarcely be any further question therefore that 
Myrrhinus and Myrrhinutta were different places. See 
above, p. 201 . 
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Academy, the, 14, 195, 197, 198, 287, 
430. L^nwnder and Pausanias en- 
camp in It, 421. Wall, and Antiqui- 
ties ot 599. Sacred to Minerva, 
601. 

*AKaififita^ 197. 

Acamantia, Athenian trihe, 286. 

Acamas, eponymas of a trihe, 116. His 
statue, 115; ii. 11. 

Acastus and his horses, painted hy Mi- 
con, 127. 

Acciajuoli, of Florence, govern Athens, 
72seq. 

Achoan leaffue, 409. 

Achameis, demus,ii. 35, 185. Its district, 
38. 

Achamicn, gate of the Asty, 445, 446 ; 
ii.38, 

Achelons, altar of^ ii. 117. 

Acherdusii, Achradusii, demus, ii. 185. 

Achilles at Seyms, painting in the Pro- 
pylsea, 144. 

Acratopotes, 396. 

Acratus, a companion of Bacchus; sculp- 
ture representins his face, 111. 

Acratus, affent of Nero, 43, 45. 

Acrocorinuius resists Boniface, 69. Its 
fortifications, 310. 

AcropoUs, or Cecropian hill, 5, 8, 142, 
159, 241, 269, &7, 309, 318. 319, 
352,449. Treasury of, 16,41,82,458. 
Platforms of, 331. General descrip- 
tion of, 307 et seq. Modem defences 
of; 305, 310. 

Acroteria, of Grecian and Roman tem- 
ples, 212 n. 

Actasa, Attic tribe, ii. 11. 

Adeimantus, the Corinthian admiral at 
Sakmis ii. 171, 256, &c. 

Adrastus, iieroum of, ii. 32. 

Adrianis, ^be, 239. 

.AUMnis, temenus of, 489. 



JEacidse, ii. 167. 

.ffiantis, Athenian tribe, ii. 13, 85. 

^geus, eponymus of an Athenian 
tribe, 1, 115; ii. 11. His statue, i. 
115. 

AMc;>v, 124. 

^galeos, mountain, 205, 210 n. Di- 
vides the plain of Athens from that of 
Eleusis, ii. 2, 139, 144, 153. Torrent 
from, 8. Springs at the foot of, 141. 
Circular Hellemc tower on the sum- 
mit of, 143. 

.^^euB, reign oL 4. Eponymus of a 
tribe, 116; ii. 11, 25. His statue, i. 
116. Heroumof, 489. Founds the 
Delphinium, 133 n. Casts himself 
into the sea, 143. 

.^^coreis, Attic tribe, ii. 11. 

^leia, island, il 204. 

.^^lieis, demus, ii. 13, 53, 184. Its site, 

.ffigina,10,22; ii. 167, 168. 

^ginetan school of sculpture, ii. 110. 

iEginetan colony in Salamis, ii. 170. 

.ffigospotami, 16, 420, 597. 

^schylus, statue of, in the Dionysiac 
theatre, 139. His portrait in the 
PoBcile, 123 n^ 139. His tragedies, 
183, 246. ii. 171. His description of 
the battle of Salamis, 250, 252. 

^scukpius, temples of, 140, 178,292, 
293. li. 73. 

^thalida, demus, ii. 42, 184. 

Ethiopians, arrows of the, ii. 100 n. 
Sculpture of, on a vase at Rhamnus, 
106 n. Of Meroe, 106. 

iGtolia, 18, 67. 

Exoneis, demus, ii. 53, 55, 184. 

Afori8m6, Mount, ii. 78. 

AyaXfia, 109 n., 279, 490. 

Agamemnon and Menelaus, sculpture 
by Phidias, ii. 107. 
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AgatharcuB, inventor of scenic decoia- 
tion, 246. 

Agathon, 520. 

Ageladas, master of Phidias ; his statue 

of Hercules, 163. 
dyiKaoTot TriTpoL, 492. 
*Xyia ^o4»ia, 62, 481. 
'Aym Bapfidpa, Cape of, ii. 171. 
* Ay ia Tpik^, monastery, ii. 39, 125. 
Uyiov /3i7/ua, 82 n. 
Aghia, Cape, ii. 55. 
Aghyi^ island, ii. 165. 
Agis II., his campaigns, ii 18. 
Aglaophon, paintings of Alcihiades hy, 

Aglaurus. See Agraulus. 
"Ayvwrrm ee^s, 89 n., 90, 91 , 95. 
Agnusii, demus, ii. 26, 44, 183. Its si- 
tuation, 74. 
Agora, the Hippodameian, at Peinceus, 

^3,390. 
AgoraofElis, 29. 
Agora of Athens, 123, 215, 218, 225. 

Propyheum of the New, 22, 211, 253, 

258. 
Agora, the Old, at Athens, 14,216,441. 
A^racritus of Parus, pupil of Phidias, 

li. 110 n. 
'Ayopal, 487. 
Agne, suhurh of^ 135, 281. Temple of 

Ceres in, 250. Divided into two parts 

by the Stadium, 281. 
AgrauUum, 252—268, 298. 
Agraulus, daughter of Cecrope, 127, 155, 

205, 263, 266, 298, 339, 345, 539. 
Agrigentum, temple of Jupiter at, 515. 
Anrippa, his theatre called Agrippeium, 

26, 163. Pedestal of, 327. 
Agrolas, one of the Pelai^n, 159 n. 
Agryleis, two demi, 182, 281, 282 : ii. 

31, 47, 183. 
"Ai^ Kvvir\^ 508. 
Aio Merkiirio, church and pass of, ii. 

123. 
Ajax, eponymus of an Athenian tribe, 

115 ; ii. 12. His statue, i. 115. 

Painting of Ajax and Cassandra in 

the Poecile, 212. His temple and sta- 
tue at Salamis, 168. 
aKT^, ii. 1. 
AlalcomensB, temple of Minerva at, 39 

n. 
Alaric the Goth, at Athens, 52. 
Albanians inhabiting Greece, 77, 98. 
Alcamenes, sculptor, 46; a pupil of 

Phidias, 133 n., 275 n. His statue of 

Juno, 107; of Mars, 116; of Venus 

in the Gardens, 133 ; of Bacchus, 137 ; 

of Hecate Triformis, 530 ; of Procne 

and Itys 148. 
Alcihiades,' 110 n., 144, 213 n., 597. 

Bust of, 261 n. 
Alcimus, Cape, 378, 380 n. 
Alciphron, u. 74. 



Alcippe, 539. 

AlcmsBon, house of, 479. 

Alcmseonids, ii. 39, 44. 

Alcmene, altar of, 134. 

Alcyoneus bound by Hercules, sculp- 
ture in the Theseium, 510. 

Alexander, conquests of^ 18. His sta- 
tue at Athens, 118. 

Alegrana, or Legrana Met^khi, ii. 66. 

Aliki (Hals), u. 23, 24, 55. 

Alopece, demus, 442 ; ii. 184. Temple 
of Venus at, 31. 

Alphabets of Phoenicia, Greece, and 
Italy, 451, 452. 

Alphitopolis Stoa or meal-baz&r, erected 
by Pericles, 382. 

£X<rt}, 101. 

Altars of various deities in Athens, 489. 

Amarysia, festival, ii 41. 

Amasia, native town of Strabo, 32. 

Amaxanteis, demus, ii. 184. ^ 

Amazones, legends of their invasion of 
Attica, 108 n., 165, 232, 233. Sculp- 
tures of, 151, 543. Paintings of, 121, 
125. 

Amazoneium, 232, 490. 

AmbeUkia, village in Salamis, ii 170, 
171. 

Ambel6kipo, village, 283. ii. 31. 

Amelesagoras, Athenian historian, 37 n. 

Ammonius, his book ^* on altars,*^ 36 n. 

Amphiale, promontory, ii. 164. 

Amphiaraus, statue of^ at Athens, 116. 
Temple of, in the Oropia, ii. 116 
seq. Fountain of, 117. Baths of, 
118 n. 

Amphictyon, son of Deucalion, king of 
the Athenians, 2. Image of^ 111. 

Amphilochus, son of Amphiaraus, ii. 
117. His oracle at Mallus, 117 n. 

Amphipolis, 464. 

Amphitrite, 126. 

Amphitrope, demus, ii. 13, 71, 184, 274. 

Amurath II., sultan, 73, 74. 

Anaceium, or temple of the Dioscuri, 
12, 126, 262, 261, 267, 268, 269, 394. 

Anacreon, statue of, 151, 353. 

Anacaseis, demus, ii. 185. 

Anagyrasii, demus, ii. 5Q^ 184. 

Anaphlystii, demus, ii 13, 25, 51, 59, 

Anavyso, met6khi, ii. 59. 
Ancheemus, mount, 177, 204, 205, 208 

n. Identity wiUi Lycabettus, 205, 

210 ; ii. 6. 
Andocides, on the garrison and defences 

of Athens, 419 n. 
ai/dptdt, 109 n. 
Androgens, death of^ 366. Altar of^ 

369. 
Andron, Athenian historian, 37 n. 
Andronicus of Cyrrhus,his Horologium, 

in the New Agora, 26, 190, 218. See 

Horologium. 
Androtion, Athenian historian, 37 n. 
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c?y<fiovv, arTo6«, 190. 

Anffele, demus, ii. 76, 183. 

Annydnu, or the lesser Hymettus, ii. 3. 

Ancyleis, demus, ii. 183. 

avM, KdTw, 243, 267 n., 361. 

Antaeus and Hercules, sculpture in the 

Theseium, 503. 
Antenor, statues of Harmodiusand Aris- 

tooeiton by, 117. 
AnthemocrituB, tomb of, 228, 293. Sur- 
mounted by a statue, ii. 134. His 

death, 150. 
Anthemion, son of Diphilus, dedication 

in the Acropolis by, 354. 
Antisonis, Athenian tribe, 25 : ii. 12, 

181. 
AntigonuB, kins, 25, 118 n. ; ii. 32. 
Antisonus and Demetrius, statues of, in 

a chariot, 1 18 n. Tribes named firom, 

ii. 12. 
Antigonus Gonatas, 406. 
Antigonus Carystius, 127 n., 205 n. 
Antinous, statues and pictures of^ 28. 
Antioch, city, noticed dv Pausanias, 30. 
Antiochis, Athenian tribe, ii. 12, 13. 
Antiochus, eponymus of a tribe, 115 ; 

ii. 11. His statue, i. 115. 
Antiochus fipiphanes, 25, 41 n., 117, 

495, 514. 
Antiope the Amazon, tomb of, 107, 

446 n. 
Antipater places a garrison in Munychia, 

404. His death, 405. 
Antiquities of Athens, modem history 

of the, 88 seq. 
Antiquities of Greece, 97, 99, 100, 100 n. 

353, et passim* 
Antisthenes, 134 n. 
Antonines, state of Athens in their times, 

27, 46, 60, 485. 
Antoninus Pius, 28 n. 
Antonlu^, Marcus, 21, 22, 42. Colossal 

statues of, 349. 
Apelles, painter, 46. 
Apellicon, his library, 41. 
Aphidna, town and demus, ii. 7, 13, 17, 

19, 21, 185. Demi of the Aphidn«a, 

122. 
Aphidnus, friend of Theseus, ii. 19. 
Aphrodite. See Venus. 
Aphrodisium, Port, 368 n., 373, 376, 

381, 392. 
a^vfi, 397 n. 
Apollo, statue of, 116. Statues of, by 

Calamis and Leochares, 113 : by Eu- 

bulides, 110; Cave of; 140, 159, 356. 

His statue moved toConstantinople,57. 

Apollo Alexicacus, 113. Amyclseus, 

503 n. Delphinius, 4, 57, 132, 273. 

Epicurius, 114 n. Lycius, 134. Mu- 

sagetes, 110. Pamomus, statue of, by 

Phidias, 151, 353. Patrous, 4, 113, 

213 n. Temple of, 113, 242, 299, 

572. Statue of, by Euphranor, 113. 



A. PvihiuSj 4, 113 n. Temple of; near 
the Olympieium,, 9, 273. Statue of, 
132. A.*Ayvui>9, U. 35. Temple of 
A. at PrasiiB, 72. Of A. Delius at Ma- 
rathon, 99. Of A. Pythius at CEnoe, 
on the frontier of Bceotia, 99 n., 130. 
Altar of A. Paeon in the Amphiara- 
eium, 116. Temple of, at Dhafni, in 
the Sacred Wav, 137, 145, 152. Orar 
cle of; see Delphi. 

Apollodorus, his aefence of Perinthus, 
596. 

ApoUonieis, demus, ii. 181, 185. 

d'jro<t>i.<rKo<rvvfiy6i^ 54 n. 

Apo8t61uB, skaiia of ii. 10, 113, 114. 
Torrent near it, 123. 

iLiroTiixtcrfia^ 391. 

Aqueduct of Hadrian, 99, 202, 277. 

Arabia visited by Pausanias, 29. 

Arakli, modem village, 42. 

Araphenii, demus, ii. 23, 24, 76, 185. 

Aratus, 407, 428. 

'Ap/Sai/Trat, 77. 

Arcadius, Greek emperor, edicts of, 55, 
56. 

Arcesilaus, picture of Leosthenes and 
his chilcU'en in the Peiraeeus, by, 367. 

Archedemus, the Nymphaeum of, ii. 57. 

Archelaus, his retreat into Munychia, 
410. 

dpxila, 113 n., 114 n., 115 n., 243. 

Archeptolemus, 13 n. 

Archidanms invades Attica, 466, 601 n.; 
ii. 5, 36, 98. 

Architecture, Athenian, 96, 103, 104, 
513, 528, 573. Remarks on Greek, 
334,336. 

Archives of Athens, 243> 

apxtloj 491. 

dpYi'f^Krfiv^ 341 n. 

Ardettus, ancient Court, 233, 360. 

AreiopaguB, hill and court of justice, 
160, 161, 165, 181,241, 242,356, 539. 

Areus, king of Sjparta, 406. 

Argades, Attic tribe, ii. 11. 

Aigaliki, mount, ii. 79, 102. Toirent 
from, 84, 88, 102. Heracleium at the 
foot of, 84, 98. 

Argos, 10. Theatre of, 323. 

'ApyvpoKoireiov, 490. 

Ariadne, painting of, in the temple of 
Bacchus, 138. 

Ariobarzanes II. repairs the Odeium of 
Pericles, 26, 139 n. 

Aristi^ras of Miletus, ii. 225 n. 

Aristeides, 7, 459. His sepulchre at 
Phalerum, 396. His conduct at Ma- 
rathon, ii. 208, et seq. His choragic 
dedication and inscription, 185 n. 

Aristeides, his picture of Bacchus, 47 n. 

iv dpiorrcpa, iv di^ia^ 324, 325 n. 

Aristion besieged m Athens by Sylla, 
138 n., 154 n., 290. 

Aristocles, sculptures by, ii. 75 n. 

Aristogeiton and Harmodius, statues of, 
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in tiie Old Agoi», 221, 2», 241, 244; 
hr Aotenor, 117 ; br CritiM and 
NcMotcft, 117, 147 n. 

ikriftoonchna, hoonm ol^ 489. 

AfHtophaaet, lus alluions to Atlicnisn 
topograiihj, 179, 190n., 215 n^ 305 n^ 
U7, ibn., 360 n^ 395 n.,'^; iL 
64,87. 

Aristotle, eoaeenaag Hippodamnt of 
Mfletoft, 13. Uhnrj of; 41. His 
diadples, the Peripstetics, 134 n. 
AUnaioiis to, 274 n. 

AnnenL moant, iL 124 n. 

Arpathoni, isknd, ii. 165. 

Amaon, hoose td, its dominion in 
Attiens,71,72. 

Airephone, 155, 156 n., 275. 

Anensl of Peineeos, 20, 365, 392. 

Aninoe, statae ciy 118, 240. 

Alt, causes of the perfection of Greek, 
104. 454, 455. 

ArtimDenies, portnit o^ in tibe Paedle, 
1^ n. Stable of the hones of; iL 93, 
96, His command in the aE]MBdition 
against Greece, 203. 

Artemis, tenrole of the Thradan, in 
Munjchia, ^5. 

Artemis Eacleia, 119 n. 

Artemisia of Halicamassos, her conduct 
at flalamis, ii 257 seq. 

Artemisium, in Euboea, iL 241. 

Asbestos or Amiantus, 154. 

Ascalas, ion of HTmenans, founder of 
Ascalon, 475. 

As&ni, tumuli and ruins near, ii. 48, 55. 

Asclepieium, 140. 

Ashtarotb, or Yenns Urania, 120 n. 

Asiatic Greece, 31, 37, 97. Conquest 
o^ by the Romans, 39. Robbed of 
sculptures and statues bj order of 
Nero, 43, 45. Statues transferred 
from thence to Constantinople, 49. 

Asine, now Iri, 84. 

Asl&n Ldm&ni (Port Peuneus), 371. 

Aiopus, river, ii 112. Mouth of the, 114. 

AspergUlifer, a statue by Lycius in the 
Acropolis, 346. 

Astarte, or Venus Urania, 120 n. 

d<mi iXata, 156 n., 339 n. 

Astic gate, or Prion Asticus, 121, 263, 
266, 267 n. 

Astv, walls of the, 226, 272, 276, 432— 
4o6, 448. On the eastern and north- 
eastern side of brick, 436 n. Present 
▼estiges of them, 226, 276, 436 n., 
448. Extent and circuit of them, 
437. Repaired by Justinian, 56. 

'AiTTol or *AirT«r«, tribe, ii. 12. 

Astypaliea, cape, ii. 63, 69. 

AtsLlante, island in the strait of Salamis, 
364. 

Ateneis, demus, ii. 186. 

Athenasa, festiyal, in the twelve Attic 
cities, 2. 

Athenais, Attic tribe, ii. 11, 
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I A04p9W, lp 'Aft^m. iL43ii. 

'AO^Mt, Iff iptiia t^ty 58 n. 

Athene. See Minerra. 

Athenian peonle, statne of; br LjaoD, 
114. 

Atibcnian litcntoie, in tibe on of the 
Ajit«Hiinea, ii 82 n. 

Atheniana retire to .Salamis on tibe Pcr- 
■an invasion, n. 149. Their andeni 
eontcst with the Mcgaraiaea i» that 
isfauid,16B. Their mnarationB against 
the Pcniana, and battle of Marrthon, 
205 seq. 

Atheniana, tomb of the, at Marathon, iL 
99, 100. Their genenls at Marathon, 
205 seq. The Gredc commanders 
at Salamia, 253, &c 

Athens, early history of; 1, 5, 6, 8, 172. 
Described by Thncydidea, 172. Taken 
byX(nea,ll,12,157. Rebmlt, 12. 
Its population, 618-^623. Naval 
power of; 11, 16, 363, 415, 464. Its 
narbours and triremes, 17, 18, 231, 
392, 395 n., 397, 398, 465, 468. Mo- 
nydiia eonridered as the maritime 
citadel of; 401.-403. Its army and 
the expense of it, 467. Annual reve- 
nue o( 17 n., 458 seq. 465. Under 
the government of Draietrius Phale- 
rus, 19. Its investment by Philip, son 
of Demetrius, 20. Its revolt in the 
reign of Augustus, 22. Bv whom 
plundered of works of art, 40, 56, 68. 
Its sculptures carried to Constantino- 
ple, 48, 49, 56, 67. Its splendour in 
the time of the Antonines, 27, 60. 
Favoured by Constantine the Great, 
49. And by Julian, 50. Heathen 
religion and mythology of the Athe- 
nians, 1, 35, 236, 30ir452, 540, 642, 
et passim. Pagui rites in its tem- 
ples, until the reign of Theodo- 
sius, 49. Menaced by the Gotbs, 61, 
62. Tisited by Alanc, 63. EBcai>e8 
pillage b^ Genseric, 64. Imperial 
edicts sgainst sacrifices, not enrorced 
at, 55. Its later Platonic school of 
philosophy, 62. Its first bishop Dio- 
nvsius, a disciple of St. Paul, 60. 
Cfonverrion of its temples into churches 
60 — 62. Peaceable demeanour of its 
Christian inhabitants, 61. Its mar- 
tyrs, 60. Leon Sgur68 repulsed from, 
68. Is conferred as a duchy upon Otho 
de la Rocbe, 69. Bishop Michael 
Choniates remaced by a Roman eccle- 
siastic, 69. The city reduced to its 
modem limits, 69 n. Hugh and Wal- 
ter de Brienne, and Roger Deslau, 
dukes of, 70. The duchy of Athens 
and Ne6patra an appanage of the 
house of Arragon, 71, /2. Governed 
bv the Florentine family of Acciaju- 
oli, 72—76. Seized by Mehmet the 
Second, 75. C^tured by Morosini, 
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80—84. Abandoned by the Vene- 
tians, 84. Its condition, at the ter- 
mination of the dark ages of Europe, 
78. Deecription of, bv a Greek of the 
fifteenth century, 478. Unknown to 
Europe in the sixteenth, 88, 94. Ri- 
yahry with Megara and .^sina, ii. 167. 

Athmoneis, demus. ii. 41, 183. 

AthoB, Mount, ii. 203, 204. 

Atossa, mother of Xerxes, ii. 252. 

Attalis, Athenian tribe, 26, 239; ii. 12, 
181. 

AttaluB, king of Pergsmns, 20. Epo- 
nymus of a tribe, 116. His statue, 
116, 485. Dedications by him, 348, 
349. Garden of, in the Academy, 
602. His alliance with the Athe* 
nians, ii. 12. 

'Artfiact, 36 n. 

Atthis, dauffhter of Cranaus, 2. Attic 
tribe, ii. 11. 

*AmK^ yp<£ftuaTa, 110. 

Attic songs, 117 n., 339 n. 

Attic letters, i. 116. ii. 58 n., 178 n. 

Attica, early religious worship of, 2. 
The twelve cities of^ 2, 4 n., d. Kings 
of; 3, 538, 539. Homer's allusions to 
its history, 5. Invaded by Xerxes 
and Mardonius, 9, 277. Colonies from, 
established in Italy, 453. Modem 
vernacular lan^^tuure of, 70. Silver 
mines of, 363 ; iL 3, 48, 65. Geo^rap 
nhy o^ ii 1, et seq. Its mountains, 
2 — 6, 65, 133. Rivers and torrents, 
7—10,24, 66, 71, 79, 80, 112, 123. 
Geographical division of, 13, 24, 77. 
Tribes of, 11, 12, 183 seq. The 
twelve Ionic cities of, 18 — 30. Dbmi 
of; see Dbmi. Fortresses of, 21, 37, 
124, 126, 132. Coast of, 65, 67, 71, 
103. Woods and Forests of, 104. 

Augustus pardons the Athenians, 21 — 
iS, 213. His reign, 514. Removes 
some dedications m>m the temple at 
Tn^ea, 42. Propylseum, or portico of, 
218, 253. His policy and government, 
42,353. 

AuridsB, demus, ii. 185. 

Aurora carrying away Cephalus, statues, 
111. 

Autochthon, Attic tribe, ii. 11. 

Autolycus, the pancratiast, statue of, by 
Leochares, I2iB. 

*^ Axiochus,*^ Platonic dialogue of, 276, 
277,446. 

Azenieis, demus, ii. 183. Valley of; 61. 
Bay of; 66. 

ii^ovtv, 127. 

Babin, le pere, his description of Athens, 
91 92 94 480. 

BacchusI 286, 346. Temple of, in the 
Asty, 12, 137, 173, 284 sea. Tem- 
ple of, near the Academy, 361 . Thear 
ire of, 10, 17, 137 n., 183. Statue of, 
in the Gigantomachia of the Acropo- 



lis, 349. In the Asclepieium, 141. In 
the Odeium, 119. Painting of; car- 
ried to Rome, 47 n. Statue of, by 
ThymUus, 137. Statue of, by Alcar 
menes, 137. Eleuthereus, statue of, 
137. Sanctuary of B. Melpomenus, 
110. Orthius, altar of, 48^. Feast 
of, and sacrifice of a goat to, ii. 3 n. 
B. Cissus, 35. B. Melpomenus, 35. 
Bacchus instructing Icarius, mythus 
of; 104. Epithets of, 137 n. ; ii. 137 n. 

fioXaviia, 486. 

Barathrum, 491. 

Barbara, St., cape of, il 171. 

Basileius, stoa, 111, 236—241. 

Bate, demus, ii. 185. 

Baths at Athens, 484, 486. 

Batrachius, one of the Ten Courts, 161, 
360. 

Baz&r, modem, and ancient Agora com- 
pared, 225, 487 n. 

Bifiait09 icXctorrd, 269. 

Bei, hamlet, ii. 79, 90. 

Belbina, island, ii. 53, 62. 

B61ikas, village, ii. 43. 

Bellfflrophon watering Pegasus, metope, 
543,544. 

Bellona, statue of; by the sons of Praxi- 
teles, 116. 

fl^/tto? Td, 82 n., 180,517. 

Bendis, temple of, or Bendideium, 385, 
395. Festival of the Bendideia, 567. 

Berenice, statue of, 118, 240, Wife of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, ii. 181. 

Berenicida, demus, li. 181, 185. 

Berisades, statue of, 491. 

Besteeis, demus, 494, 497. ii. 13, 66, 
186. Forest of Besa, 66. 

Blaute, 491. 

BXdxoi, 77. 

Bocarus, or Bocalias, rivulet in Salamis, 
u. 169. 

BcBOtia, its .ASolic dialect, ii. 111. Its 
frontier with Attica, 128, 129. Wars 
of the Boeotians, 128, 129. Question 
as to a demus of, 197. 

Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, go- 
verns northern Greece, 67. Conors 
the duchy of Athens on Otho de la 
Roche, 69. Invades Eubcea, 69^ fiuls 
before Nauplia and the Acrocorinthus, 
69. 

Booksellers, Athenian, 487. 

Boreas, fabled to have aided the Athe- 
nian fleet, 135. Sanctuary of, near 
the nissus, 135 n. 

Boy with ballotting vases, picture in the 
Propylsea, 144. 

fiouerrpo^nidity 127 n. 

/9ctf/Lid9, 279 n. 

Bodpot, 602. 

Brauron, town, ii. 17. Demus, 186. Its 
position near Vradna, 22, 24, 72. 
Temple of Diana at, 72. 

^rauronia, northern district of Pandia, 
U.24. 
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BpiTav, 576. 

jBrilessus, or Brilettos, mountain of At- 
tica, 210. ii. 4, 78, 104. 

Brondsted, chevalier, references to, 86, 
537, 543 n, 

Brutus and Cassius allied with the Athe- 
nians, 21, 118 n. Statues of, 21 n. 

Bucoleium, 360. 

Budorum, fortress in Salamis, ii. 174. 

Budorus, mountain, ii. 173, 174. 

Buffiiloes of Greece, ii 94 n. 

Buleuterium, or council-house of the 
Four Hundred, 114, 237, 243. 

Bulsarians overrun Greece, 77. 

Bull, statue of, in the Acropolis, 147. 

Butadie, pictures of the, 5/8. Demus, 
153 ; u. 186. 

Butes, altar of, 153, 578. Descendants 
of^ hereditary priests of Minerva and 
Neptune, 153 n. Head of, proverb 
relating to it, 122 n. 

Buvati, source of the Cephissus at, ii. 
123. 

Byzuitine historians of the twelfth cen- 
tury, 57, 77. 

Caeneus, sculpture of, 511. 

CsBsar, G. Julius, pardons the Athenians, 

21. Makes donations to Athens, 21, 

22, 213. Restores Gorinth, 21 n., 28 n. 
Gosar, Lucius, grandson of Augustus, 

212 n., 214. 
Galades, statue of, 116. 
Galamis, sculotor, 46. His statue of 

Apollo, llo. His Venus Lesena, 

145. His Victory without Wings, 

532. 
Galamites, heroum of, 489. 
Galenus, Q. Fufius, sent by Gsesar to 

Athens, 410. 
Gallia, fountain, &c. on Mount Hy- 

mettuB,283; ii. 9. 
Gallichorum, a well at Eleusis, ii. 158, 

159. 
Gallias, statue of^ ] 16. Dedication by, 

152. 
Gallicrates, architect of Pericles, 27, 

425. 
Gallimachus, polemarch, portrait of, in 

the PoBcile, 122. His death at Marar 

thon, ii. 205. 
Gallimachus, sculptor, 334 n. His golden 

lamp of Minerva Polias, 154. In- 
ventor of the Gorinthian order, 334 n. 
Gallimachus, poet, ii. 87 n. 
Gallinicus, son of Antiochus of Gom- 

magene, 495, 496. 
Gallippus, painting of, bv Olbiades, 114. 
Gallirrhoe, statue of, 540. See Ennea- 

crunus. 
Gallisto, daughter of Lycaon, statue of, 

in the Acropolis by Deinomenes, 151, 

353. 
GalUstratus, Athenian topographer, 36 n. 
Galos, sculptor, 161 n. Tomb of, 140, 

288, 295. 



Galydonian boar, tuski of the, 42 n. 

Gauge, Du, History of Gonstantinople 
by, 69. 

Gantharus, nort. 373—376, 400. Its 
arsenal, 392. Rendered useless by 
alluvial deposit, iu 8. 

Garinas, Secundus, agent of Nero, 45. 

Garpasian flax (Amiantus^, 154. 

Garpion, his treatise on tne Parthenon, 
37 n. 

Garrey, Jacques, his drawings made at 
Athens, 92 to 94, 536, 541. Pre- 
served in the Royal Library at Paris, 
92. Gopies in the British Museum, 
92, 541 n. 

Garthage taken by the Romans, 21. 

Gaiyat^es of the Erechtheium, 87, 342, 
343, 577 ; u. 162. 

Gassander, power of, overthrown, 25. 
Re-established, 408, 429 n. 

Gassandra, painting in the Poecile of, 
122. 

Gavems, sacred at Athens, 169, 303, 
357, 529. 

Gea, island, 22. 

Gebris, archonship of, 603. 

Gecropia, 5—8, 142, 159, 297-510 ; ii. 
17,30n. The territory o^ 37. An 
Attic tribe, ii. 11. See Acropolis. 

Gecropids, 3. 

Gecropis, Attic tribe, ii. 11, 14. 

Gecropium, 344, 580. 

Gecrops, king of Attica, 1 — 3. Epony- 
mus of a tribe, 116 ; ii. 11. His sta- 
tue, i. 116. Doubts of Sir I. Newton 
as to, 3 n. Doubts of Pausanias as to, 
116 n. Place of sepulture of, 580. 
Further allusions to, li. 30 n. 

Gedi, demus, ii. 188. 

GeiriadflB, demus, ii. 188. 

Gelanie, a synonym of MelsnuB, ii. 
132 n. 

Gemetery, of Athens, ii. 32. 

Gentaurs. Painting of their combats, 
125. Sculptures of the same, 504, 
511,541,543. 

CejA (K^iro*), or the Gardens, 133, 

Gephaie, demus, ii. 76, 180, 188. 
Gephallenia, island, 26 ; ii. 138. 
Gephalus, statue of^ in the Parthenon, 

112, 638. 
Gephalus carried off by Aurora, statues, 

111. Golony of Gephallenia, ii. 1 38. 
Gephisia, town and demus, ii. 17, 22, 

40, 188. 
Gephisodorus, tomb of^ ii. 135, 141. 
Gephisodotus, statues by, 116 n., 367 n. 
GephisBus, river of the Athenian plain, 

164, 197, 202, 397. Grossed the 

Long Walls, 418. Plain of the, 21 1. 

Bridge and ford of the, 418. Statue 

of, 540. Sources and course of, ii. 

7, 8, 123, 139 seq. Monuments near 

iLl36. Altar to, 117. 
Gephissus, Eleusinian, ii. 11, 139, 149, 
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154, Anci«nt moundi against iti in- 
undations, 155. 

Ceramic vases, designs o!^ &c., 454, 
537 n. 

Cerameicc gate, or Dipylnm, 224, 227, 
594. See Dipylum. 

Gerameicua, derivation of the name, 
HI. 

Cerameicus, inner, 168, 221, 222, 227, 
236, 485. Statues in, 21 n., 40, 221. 
Dromus of, 221, 226, 256. Triple 
separation of the dromus, 256. 

CeiameicuB, outer, 195, 221, 234,237, 
362, 593—602. 

Ceramenses, demus, 220, 222, 440, 441 ; 
ii. 180, 188. 

Ceramus, son of Bacchus and Ariadne, 
111. 

Cerata, Mount, and its pass, ii. 154. 

Cerberus, 503. 

Cercyon and Theseus, sculpture in the 
Theseium, 503. 

Ceres, 3, 483. Temple of, at Phalerum, 
12, 368. 397. C. Chloe, temple of, 
142, 302, 304. C. and Proserpine, 
temple of, 119, 171, 249, 281, 296. 
Deoication to them, 306. Statues 
of them and of lacchus by Praxiteles, 
109, 110. C. Euchlous, 304 n. C. 
Mysia, temple of, ii. 52. C. Thes- 
mophorus, 54. C. and Proserpine, 
temple in the Sacred Way, 136. C. 
Temple of, at Eleusis, 159, 162. 

Cettii, demus, ii. 188. 

Chabrias, statue of, 491. 

Chteroneia, battle of, 607. 

Chalceinus and Dsetus, mythus of, ii. 
138. 

Chalcidenses and Boeotians defeated by 
the Athenians, 159. 

Chalcocondyles, Laonicus, 73. 

Chalcodon, heroum of, 233, 234. 

XaXKcIa, festiysl in honour of Vulcan, 
il 42. 

Champlite, family of, in the Mor6a, 68. 

Chandler, Dr., nis travels in Greece, 
43 n., 98, 326 n., 341 n., 435 n., 541. 
Sent to Athens by the Dilettanti 
society, 97. Topographical observa- 
tions of, ii. 82 n. 85 n. 

Charicles, architect, ii. 137 n. 

Chariot, brazen, dedicated out of the 
spoils of Euboea, 159, 348. 

Charmus, his idtar to love, 599. 

Chastieis, demus, ii. 124, 195. 

XnM, 371 n., 372. 

XtT(oi> irod^/9ti9, or crr&dKn, I32li., 399, 
543. 

Choerilus, traffic author, 247. 

Chitonii, doubtful demus, ii. 202. 

ChoUeidiBB, demus, ii. 59, 195. 

Choma, in Peiroeus, 392. 

Choniates, Michael, bishop of Athens, 
69. 

Choragic monuments, 185, 187, 273, 
286 n. 



Choragic inscriptions, 186. 

Chori, victorious, 185, 187, 284. 

Xupai of Attica, ii. 12, 13, 37 n. 

•vooplov, ^ai/9ia, 274. 

Christiamty, established in Greece, 62. 

Christians, numerous in the cities of 
Asia Minor, 49. Edicts to repress 
their excesses, 59. Of Athens, ol. 

Chronometrical instruments at Athens, 
219, 220. 

Chrysippus of Soli, statue of, 124. 

•vBoviot 6soL 482 seq. 

Churches of Athens : The Parthenon, 
62, 480. MeffiU Panaffhia, 92, 259. 
Panaghia on the Rock, &2. St. John 
at the Columns, 93. St Dionysius, 
165. Panaghia Spili6tis8a, 188. St. 
G^rffe, of Mount Anchesmus, 204. 
Gorg6piko, 92, 262 n. Aghia Mariina, 

Cicero, M. T., his visit to Athens, 196 n. 
602 n. 

Cilia, ancient temple at, 5 n. 

Cimon, 7, 14, 424, 460, 529, 533, 597. 
His public buUdings, 13, 14, 125, 
498. Dedicates mares of brass, 625. 

Cimonian wall of the Acropolis, 311, 
349, 529, 530. 

Cicynneis demus, ii. 188. 

Cippi, or sepulchral columns, ii. 88. 

Cinaco of Ancona, his Athenian inscrip- 
tions, 88. His MS. in the Barberini 
palace at Rome, 495. 

Cissus, an epithet of Bacchus, ii. 35« 
36. 

Citharon, mountain, ii. 2. The boun- 
dary of Attica and Boeotia, 129. 

Citizenship, right of, in Attica, ii. 12, 14, 
180,181. --> » > 

Claudius, emperor, restores the Cupid of 
Lysippus to ThespiiB, 43. 

Cleidemus, Athenian historian, 37 n.. 
232, 282, 

Cleisthenes, 7. His tomb, 595. In- 
creases the number of Attic tribea 
to ten, ii. 11. 

Cleodamus, engineer, 51. 

Cleoetas, statue by him in the Acropolis, 
148. Flourished in the age of Peri- 
cles, ii. 75. 

Cleomenes, king of Sparta, ii. 129. 

Cleonsei, the, 595. 

Clepsydra, spring of water in Athensw 
169, 170, 191, 293, 398. 

Clepsydra (water-clocks), at Athens, 

ial, ^IsU. 

Cnidus, Athenian naval victory at, 16, 
17, 368. Three temples of Venus at, 
368. Statue of Venus at, 56. 

Codrus, king of Athens, 135. 

CoBle, demus, 442 ; ii. 31, 188. 

Coins, Greek, 96, 133 n., 170, 187, 472. 
One representing the Parthenon above 
the theatre, 187. One representing 
the Cave of Pan, statue of Minerva 
Promachtts, &c. 170,350. OfPhers 
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m ThflMalj, u. 58 n. Of Attica, 
65. 

Colitt, Cape, 969. Thia promontory 
now called Tptlt Ilvpyoi, iL 51. 

Coloneia, demus, 219 n., 220 n., iL 32. 
189. 

Colonoa Hippeiiia, or the Sacred, 197, 
219, 255. Route firom it to TheW 
iL 152, 153 n. 

Colonof AirorBoa, or Misthioa, 219, see 
note, 220 n., 255, 602 n. 

CoUjtiia, coma and demna, 440 to 443. 
Street of; 446. The demoa, ii. 189. 

Coloeu of Rhodea, Rome, &c^ 129. 

Corns, or wuda, of Athena, 440. 

Commerce and trade of Athena, 214, 
382. OftheAiR>ra,216. Of Greece, 
413. 

Comnena, Anna, history written hy, 
77. 

Conon, 16, 368. Rebuilda the Long 
Walls, 17, 108. BuUds a temple of 
Veniis, 368. Statues of; 112, 148. 
Monument of, 598. 

Constans, emperor, 50. 

Constantine adorns his capital with 
works of Grecian art, 48, 57. Named 
Btrategus of Athens, . 49. Shows fa- 
vour to the Athenians, 50. His reli- 
gious creed, 481. State of art in his 
affe, 58. A colossal Apollo from 
Hirygia converted into a statue of 
Coustantine, 57 n. 
Constantinople, statues removed from 
Greece and Asia Minor to, 47 to 49, 
57, 58. Greek literature in the dark 

r confined to, 64. Franks destroy 
works of art at, 66, 67. Reco- 
vered by Michael Palseologas, 69. 
Acts of the Synod of, 65 n. 

Constantios overthrows some of the 
paffan temples, 48. 

Conthyleis, aemus, ii. 189. 

Cophus, port at Peineeus, 389, 400. 

Coprii, demus, ii. 189. 

Core. See Proserpine. 

Corinth, 10. Its conquest and restorar 
tion by the Romans, 21. Small am- 
phitheatre at, 184 n. Taken by the 
dukes of Athens, 71. Its sources of 
water, iL 172 n. 

Corinthians, military enterprises of the, 
ii. 130. Their share in the sea-fight 
of Salamis, 171. Epigram in honour 
of the CorinUiians wuo fell in that 
battle, 172 n. 

Corsica, visited by Pausanias, 30. 

Corsini, his catalogue of the Demi, ii. 
178. 

Ko/octfvrta, peninsula near PrasisB, ii. 274. 

Council-house of the Two Hundred. See 
Buleuterium. 

Corydalleis, demus, 364. 

CorydaUus, mount, 205, 364 ; iL 3. The 
demus, 3, 14, 49, 189. Yestiges of a 
fortress, 49. Ptoses of, 143. 



Corynetea, 503 n. 

CosBQtiaa, Roman architect, 514. 

Cothoddc, demoa, ii. 188. 

Cmaia, Attic tribe, iL 11. 

Cranana, hia statue in the Parthenon. 

539. 
Cntema, hia paintinn of oomediana in 

the Pompeinm, 106 n. 
Cratinns, oomic poet, on the Enneacru- 
nos and Ilissua, 174. His allunon to 
Peiidea, 461. To the ostracism of 
Thuc;|rdidea, 462. 
Creon, iL 151. 

Creoaa, daughter of Erechthena, 3, 159. 
Ciioeia, demoa, ii. 189. 
Critioa, joint sculptor of the statues of 
Harmodius ana Aristo^iton, 117. 
And of EpicharinuB, 14/ n. 
Crocon, palace of; iL 139. 
Crommyon, sow of, 503. 
Cronus and Rhea^ temple of; 130. 
CropidsB, demus, iL 43, 189. 
Crusaders make a partition of Greece, 

67. 
Crusius, Martin, professor at Tulnngen, 

author of Turko-Grncia, 89, 200. 
Cupid, statue of in bronze, at Thespiae, 
by Lysippus, 42. Destroyed by fire 
at M>me, 44 n. Cupid of Myndus 
taken to Constantinople, 56.* By 
Thymilus, 137. By Praxiteles, at 
Thespiffi, 137 n. Sanctuary of Cupid 
Psithyrus, 142 n., 488. Altar and 
statue of Love in the Academy, 599, 
600. 
Cyameites, temple o^ iL 137, 1^ 
Cybele, or the Earth, 482. 
Cycala, demus, ii. 179, 189. 
Cychreia, an ancient name of Salamis, iL 

166. 
Cychreus, reputed son of Neptune, iL 
166. His temple at Salamis, 169, 
171. 
Cycloborus, torrent, 492. 
Cyclopes, 456. 
Cydopian masonry, 456. 
Cydnus. slain by Herculea, sculpture in 

the Acropolis, 157, 503. 
Cydantids, demus, ii. 189. 
Cydathenneis, demus, 440, 443 ; ii. 147, 

148 n., 189. 
Cylon, statue of, 157, 585. His usur- 
pation and murder, 160 n., 358 n. 
The Cylonium, 358. 
Cynaegeirus, portrait of, in the Poecile, 

123 n. 
Cynic philosophers, 134 n. 
Cynnioie, a yivw^ ii. 274. 
Cynnis, son of Apollo, ii. 274. 
Cynosarges, 133, 134 n., 274. 276. Its 
situation, 277, 442. Gate leading to, 
named the Diomeise, 446. 
Cynosura, promontory of Marathon, ii. 

78, 80. 
Cyrteida, demus, ii. 189. 
Cyrus, 468 n. 
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Cytherua, town and demns, ii. 17. 24, 
28,189. 



Dsdalida, demua, ii. 42, 186. 

D»dalu8, big fliffht to Crate, 140. His 
jealousy of Calos, son of Perdiz, 140, 
n. Allusions to his vorks, 154. The 
chair o^ 579. 

Damaratus, his Goxinthian colony at 
Tarquinia, 453. 

Damascius, his life of Isidorus, 62 n. 

Damastes, ii. 139 n. 

D4rdheza, village, ii. 71. 

Datis; portrait of, in the Pcedle, 123 n. 
Commander of the Persian annament 
against Athens, ii. 203. 

Dawkins, and Wood, Messrs., their 
discovery of inscriptions in Attica, 
ii. 82. 

Deceleia, fortress and demus, ii. 8, 17, 
18, 186. Near Tat6y, 18. Com- 
manded a pass of Mount Pames, 2], 
123. 

Deigma, or Exchange, 382. 

Deine, whirlpool on the coast of Aigolis, 
483. 

Deinomenes, sculptor, 151, 353. 

Deiradiotn, demus, ii. 76, 186. 

DeliastaB, ii. 131. 

Delium, now DhiUsi, ii. 112, 113. 

Delphi, its treasury plundered by Sylla, 
41. Sculptures and statues at, plun- 
dered by Mero, 44, 46. Dedications 
from the Perrian spoils at, 57 n. Star 
tue of Apollo at, 57. Temple of, 
336, 471. The Delphic oracle, 3, 
115, 127, 134, 144, 153, 310, 498; 
ii. 138. Mission of the Theoria to, 
ii. 99 n., 127, 131. 

Delphinium, 132. A padv, or roofed 
edifice, 273. 

Delphinium, one of the Ten Courts, 161. 

Delphinium, harbour, ii. 113, 115. 

HKtoi YaXicat, 128 n. 

Dolus, the Olympieium in, 168 n. Trea- 
sure deposited m the temple of Apollo 
at, 459, 460. The Persians sacrifice 
on the altars of, ii. 204. 

Demades, 491. 

Demeter and Core, temple of, ii. 73 n. 

Demetrias, Athenian tribe, 25: ii. 12, 
181. 

Demetrius of Phalerum, his administra- 
tion at Athens, 19. Is expelled by 
D. Poliorcetes, 405. His statues, 
854. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes besieges Muny- 
chia, 405, 429. Liberates Athens, 2i5, 
405. Takes and garrisons Museium, 
239, 405, 434. His statue with his 
fitther Antigonus in a chariot, 118 n. 
Eponymus of a tribe, ii. 12. 

Dbmi. The maritime of Athens, 376. 
Of the Asty, 440 seq. Of the Plain 
of Athens, ii. 31 seq. Of the southern 



shore of Attica, 50 seq. Of the 
eastern districts of Attica 67 seq. 
Ofthe north-eastern frontier, 122 seq. 
Westward of the plain of Athens, 
134 seq. On the shore of the Bay 
of Eleusis, 164. Alphabetical Cata- 
logue of the Demi, 177—202, 275. 
Not ascertained or doubtful names of 
demi, 194 seq. 

Demiades gate, or Dipylum, 224. 

Demeter. See Ceres. 

Demochares, statue of, in the Pryta- 
neium, 128 n. 

Democracy, its progress at Athens, 6, 
8 seq. Emblematical painting of. 

Demon, Athenian historian, 37 n. 

Demophon, king of Athens, 161. 

A^/uov, proper names compounded of, 
ii. 75 n. 

Demosthenes, the orator, statue of, 116, 
245. His mention of the Propyhea, 
179, 316 n. Of the Metroum, 244. 
Of the price of com, 473. His repair 
of the city walls, 607. His ditehes 
at Peineeus, 400 n. 

Demosthenes, Athenian commander, 
597 n. 

Demus, [the neople] statue by Leo- 
chares of, 368. 

Derootate of the West of Greece, 67, 

Deucalion, deluge of, 131. Tomb of, 
near the Olympieium, 131. The re- 
puted founder of that temple, 513. 

l» dc^ta, iv dpurrtpa^ 3!^, 325 n. 

Dexippus, historian* and rhetorician, 
51 n. 

Dhafni, pass of, 196, 197. Monastery 
of, 144. Temple of AnoUo at, 145. 
Torrent in the pass, 153 n. 

Dhaskali6, anchorage, ii. 68. 

Dhilissi, the ancient Delium, ii 112, 
113. 

Dhimiko, mountain, ii. 107. 

Dhionyso-Yuni, mountain near Kuvari, 
ii. 274. 

Dhrako, (port Peinseus,) 371, 399, 400, 
402 n. 

Dhrakon^ria, salt lake, and ridge, in the 
Marathonia, ii. 94, 95. Cavern in 
Mount D., 96. 

Dials. 191, 219. 

Dervish-agd, village, 202. 

Deshayes, M., his visit to Athens, 91. 

Deslau, Roger, duke of Athens, 71. 

Diacria, ii. 8, 30, 50. Demi of, 17, 77, 
103, 121, 

AiuKploi, or AuiKptlty 12. 

Diacris, Attic tribe, 11. 

itaniaov TitYo«, 423, 425, 427, 431 n., 
433, 465. 

Diana and Apollo destroying the chil- 
dren of Niooe, statues of, 140. 

Diana Asrotera, temple and statue of, 
135, 281. D. Aristobula, temple of. 
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13,485. Built by Themistocles, 163. 
D. Branronia, flanctuary and Btatne 
of; 146, 347. D. Delphinia, 132 n. 
D. KcpKala, 117 n. Diana or Hecate, 

E)ribolu8 and statue of, 361. D. 
eucopbryene, statue of, 152, 353. 
D. Lysizonus, sanctuary of, 488. D. 
Munychia, temple of; 368, 393. 
Tbe Thracian D. or Bendis, 395, 396. 
D. Tauropolus, temple of, at Hala 
Araphenides, ii. 23, 72. D. Amary- 
sia, ber festival at Atbmonum, 41. 
D. Brauronia, 72. D. CoUenis, 73 n. 
Temple of, at Salamis, 169, 171, 241. 

^t4|^itf/Aa, 521. 

Dias, Attic tribe, ii. 11. 

Diipolia, festival, 148 n. 

Diitrepbes, bnoen statue of; 145, 346. 
Basis and inscription, 145 n. 

Dilettanti society, 97, 341 n. 627. 

Diocbaris, gate of tbe asty, 280, 445, 
446. 

Diocles, archonsbip o^ 341 n. 

Diocletian, age of, 47. 

Diodorus, tbe topoffrapber, 36 n., 463 ; 
ii. 177. 

Diodotus, sculptor, ii. 110 n. 

Diomedes witb tbe bow of Pbiloctetes, 
picture in tbe Propylsea, 143. 

Diomeia, coma, demus, and suburb, 276, 
440,442; ii. 186. 

Diomeifle, gate of tbe asty, 276, 442, 445, 
446 ; u. 27. 

Diomus, son of Collytus, 276, 442. 

Dionysia, festival, 137 n., 173. At Pei- 
rseeus, 392. 

Dionysiac tbeatre, 10, 17, 26, 28, 137 n. 
247. Statues of tra^c and comic 
poets in, 139. Scenic contests in, 
284. Its capacity, 189, 520. Dio- 
nysiac tbeatre of PeiiSDeus, 391. Of 
Munycbia, 394. 

DionysiuB, son of Trypbon, topographer 
of tbe Demi, iL 177. 

Dionysius tbe Areopagite, first bisbop 
of Atbens, 60. 

Dionysius, bisbop of Corinth, 60. 

Dipbilus, statue of, 491. 

Dipylum, gate of the asty, 195, 196, 
445. Its position, 223, 436 ; called 
also the Thriasian gate, 223; the Ce- 
ramic gate 224 ; tbe Sacred gate, 224, 
229, and tbe Demiades, 224. 

Dioscuri, (Castor and Pollux,) 2. Their 
temple called Anaceium, 12, \2S n., 
252, 262. Stotues of them, 126. 
Painting of their marriages, b}r Polyg- 
notus, 126. Statues of their sons, 
Anaxis and Mnasinoua, on horse- 
back, 126. Temple of, at Cepbale, 
ii. 76. 

Dioscuri, sons of Xenophon, so called, 
329. 

AioroiTfjpiov, or sanctuary of Jupiter 
Soter, 348 n. 



Dium, dty in Macedonia, 38. 

Domitian, emperor, 23. 

Dorians, vorsnip of Apollo and Diony^ 

sus by them, 2. 
Drachma, its weight, 471, 473. 
ipaKtov, 370 n. ; it 95 n. 
ioofiot, 221, 280 n., 443, 485, 493. 
Drvmus, town on Mount Cithaeron, ii. 

IdO. 

Ducaa, John, reigns over Epims and 

JEio]itL, 67. 
Ao6piio9 tirirot, 146 n., 354 n. 
Durius the horse, brazen colossal 

figure in the Acropolis, 146, 347. 
Dykes, ancient, of the Eleusinian Ce- 

phissus, u. 155. 

Earth, temple of tbe, 12, 131 n., 161. 
Mother of Antanis, sculpture o^ 503. 
Imploring Jupiter for showers, star 
tue, 148, 347. Worship of tbe 
Earth at Athens, 2, 303, 482. See 
Tellus, Ceres, and Eumenides. Al- 
tars of tbe terrene deities, ii. 57. 

*£/9paioir-Kaorrpov, ii 107 n. 

Ecademus, hero, 601 n. 

EcbelidK, demus, 567 ; ii. 34, 187. 

Ecbelus, statue of; ii. 34. 

Ecbetlffius, Marathonian hero, paintinc 
of; in tbe Poecile, 122. Wonhip o^ 
by tbe Marathonii, ii. 93, 99. 

Eidicts against paganism and heathen sar 
crifices, 55. 

Eetioneia, promontory and fortress, 377, 
394. 

'Effripo, Venetians at, 84. Pale6 
^Egripo, (Eretria,) u. 114. 

Egypt, its influence on Greek art, 454, 

Eicarieis, demus. See Icarieis. 

tlKdfv, 65 n., 109 n., 354. 

Eilissus, river, 134. See Ilissus. 

cKaTOftircdov va^s, 332, 462, 556. oiot^ 
387 n. 

Eitioi, demus. See Itiasi. 

'EXarpta, city in Thesprotia, 635. 

Elseusu, demus, ii. 123, 186, 198. 

Eleusinian mysteries, 3, 23, 24 ; ii. 156, 
159. 

Eleusinian mysteries, the lesser, in 
Agra, 250. 

Eleusinian war, 3. 

Eleusinium, of Athens, 119, 296. 

Eleusinii, demus, ii. 186. 

Eleusis, city and demus, 3. Its mystic 
temple, 15, 19, 461, 528 n., ii. 17. 
Its position, ii. 154. Ebdstii^ re- 
mains, 160. As a fortress, 21. Sa- 
cred procession to its mystic temple, 
141. Bay of, 125, 166. Pbdn of, 
149, 150. Its aqueduct and reser- 
voir, 156. Its other sacred edifices 
and places, 158^161. Stote of E. 
during tbe Roman and Byzantine 
empires, 156, 157. Present condi- 
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tion, 157. Brief deecription of E. 

by Pauaanias, 158. 
Eleassa, Attic island, ii. 53, 59. 
Eleuthera, vestiges of, ii. 130. Road 

from Athens to, 147. 
Eleutherius, stoa, 112, 241 to 243. 
Elgin collection, 87, 88, 551, &c. 
Elias, St., church of, ii. 143. 
*£\X<lv, ii. 90 n. 
Elpinice, sister of Cimon, 122 n. 
'Efymbo, mount, 261. 
Empedo, or Clepsydra, 169, 293. 
ifiiropiovy 27 n., o21. 
EndcBus, sculptor, 42 n., 152, 853. 
Enneacrunus, 93, 119, 170 to 176, 237, 

292. 
Enneapylum Pelasgicum, 309 n., 310, 

318, 358. 
Epacria, town and demns, ii. 29, 105. 
Epaminondas at Mantineia, painting of, 

lirtpy^^ofiai, i'jrtj^tpy£i^ofiaij 109 n. 

Ephebi, oath of the, 267. 

Ephesus, temple of, 515. 

Ephialtes, reform of the laws by, 598. 

Epicharinus, statue of, in the Acropolis, 
by Critius, 146, 347. Basis and in- 
scription, 146 n. 

Epidauria, tholus of, 115 n. 

Epidaurus, treasuiy of, pillaged, 41. 
Statues, &c. at, 46. 

Epicephesii, demus, ii. 186. 

Epieicidae, demns, ii. 186. 

Epilycum, one of the Ten Courts, 360. 

Epimenides, 359 n., 403. Sitting sta- 
tue of, 119, 160 n. 

Epiphanes and Callinicus, sons of An- 
tiochus lY. of Commagene, 166, 
495. 

Epirus, state of, 6, 18, 78. Governed by 
John Ducas, 67. 

itrurrdraiy 341 n. 

Epizelus, portrait of, in the Poscile, 
123 n. 

Epochus, brother of CEnoe, ii. 107. 

Eponymi, statues of the, 115, 116, 242. 

Ipavov, 491. 

Erasinus, river, ii. 10, 22, 24. 

Erchieis, demus, ii. 199. 

Erechtheis, Athenian tribe, 6. 

Erechtheium, 3, 5, 86, 152, 338 to 345, 
576 to 592. Rebuilt by Pericles, 15, 
451. Of the Ionic order, 574. Formed 
of two temples, the Pandroseium and 
temple of Polias, 265, 340. Its Ca- 
ryatides, 87 n. Inscriptions, 583 n., 
586—592. 

Erechtheus I. or Erichthonius, reign of, 
2, 6, 538, 539. His daughters sacri- 
ficed, 3. Victorious in the Eleusi- 
nian war, 115. Homer^s mention of 
him, 5. His institution of sacrifices 
to Tellus and Cei'es, 142 n. Sacrifices 
to Erechtheus, 152; u. 11. 

Erechtheus II. slays Eumolpus, 3, 157, 
267. His brazen statue in the teme- 



nui of Minerva Polias, 157. Epony- 
mus of a tribe, 115 ; ii. 11. His sta- 
tue, i. 115. His death in the action 
with Eumolpus and the Thracians, 
ii. 166. 

Eresida, demus, ii. 187. 

Eretria in Eubcea, 22, 395; ii. 113. 
114. Besi^ed by the Persians, 204. 

Eretria, quarter in Athens, 444; ii. 
199. 

EricsBeis, demus, ii. 187. 

^io, 447. 

Erichthonius, 2 n., 3, 120, 127, 205, 
303, 539. A serpent representing 
him, 149, 150 n., 155 n., 205 n., 
206 n. See Erechtheus I. 

Eridanus, branch of the Ilissus, 135, 
282. Its source, 283 ; U. 8. 

Erigone, daughter of Icarius, ii. 104. 
Her death, 104 n. 

Erineus, place on the Sacred Way, ii. 
139. 

Erinnyes. See Semnie. 

Eriphyle, ii. 117. 

Eros, 142 n., 488. Altar and statue of, 
601. See Cupid. 

Erymanthian Ixmr, 502. 

Ervsichthon, son of Cecropa I. 129. 
Sepulchre of, ii. 72. 

Estisseis, demus, ii. 187. 

'Etosi, met6khi, ii. 76. 

Etruria, civilisation and power of, 452, 
454. Its decline, 453. Etruscan al- 
phabet, 451. Religion, 454. 

Eubcea, colonized by Athenians, 3. Its 
coast opposite to the Oropia, ii. 113, 
121. rersians invade, 204. 

Eubulides, sculptor, statues made and 
dedicated by, 110. 

Eubulus, 596. 

Eucleia, temple of, 119, 171, 251. 

Eudeides, archonship of, 110 n., 631 ; 
ii. 178 n. 

Eucles, son of Herodes, 213, 215 n. 

Eudanemus, altar o£» 489. 

Eumenes, stoa of, 288. Statue of, 485. 
Liberality of this prince, 288 n. 

Eumenides, ii. 32. See SemnsB. 

' Eumenides ' of iBschylus, 357. 

Eumolpus and his Thracians defeated 
by Ejrechtheus the Second, 3. Brazen 
image of, in the Acropolis, 157. His 
monument, ii. 139. See also 166. 

Euonymeis, demus, ii. 187. 

Enpatridie, 298, 443. 

Euphranor, his picture of the battle of 
Mantineia in the stoa Eleutherius, 
113. His statue of Apollo Patrons, 
113. 

Eupolis, comedy of, referred to, 304. 

Eupyrida, demus, ii. 43, 187. 

Eurybiades, the Spartan admiral, at Sar 
lamis, ii. 256 seq. 

Euripides, monument of, 108, 234 n. 
Statue of, in the Dionysiac theatre, 
139. His contest for a prize in the 
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Dionysiac festival at Peineeus, 891. 

Allusions to his tragedies, 142 n., 217, 

263 n., 301, 302 n., 357, 501 ; ii. 45, 

65 D., 99 n., 167 n. 
Euripas, ii. 138. 
Eurysaces, monument of, 255 n., 441, 

629. 
Ennrstheus, king of Mycens, ii. 45. 

Slain near Marathon, 95. Place called 

'' the head of Eurjstheus,'' 96. 
Euryte, 539. 
Evagoras, king of Cyprus, 112. Statues 

oC348n. 
ETre6kastro, ii. 71. 
iftiyvral, 234 n. 
Exostracism, 163 n., 245. 



FsBsnla, Pelaspiic city, 455. 

Fame, altar oC 124. 

Fanin, harhour, 370. 

Fanarom^ni, monastery of, in Salamis, 

ii. 170. Ancient remains at and near 

it, 173. 
Fanelli, his account of the Venetian 

siege, 82 n., 88. His plan of Athens, 

98. 
Fasidhero, ii. 7, 123. 
Fates, the, children of Cronus, 133. 

See note. 
Fauvel, M. 276. His plan of Athens, 

437 n. On an inscription of the Ma- 

rathonia, ii. 80. 
Festus, Rufius, proconsul, 355. 
fig-tree, the sacred, ii. 136. 




His *^ Topography pf Oropia and Di- 
acria,"116n.,124n. 

Fisheries, of Phalerum, 397 n. Of 
Dhrakoneria, or the lake of Marathon, 
ii. 94, 95. Of the tunny at Halm, 
55,278. 

* Fisherman,* Lucian^s, referred to, 267, 
295. 

Five Hundred, council-house of the, or 
Buleuterium, 114^237,243. 

Flamininns, Titus Quinctius, his tri- 
umph, 38. 

Fleva, or Flega, island, ii. 54. 

Flints, hlack, found on the field of Ma- 
rathon, ii. 100, 101 n. Gun-flints, of 
agate, from Alhania, 101 n. 

Fountains. See Clepsydra, Enneacru- 
nus. A Turkish, 171, 178, 294. Of 
iBsculapius, 178. In the cave of Pan, 
178. In the Erechtheiun^ 582. On 
Mount Hymettus, ii. 9. 

Fortifications of Athens, 5, 8, 15—17, 
413. Rebuilt by Themistocles, 13. 
Of port Peirseeus and the maritime 
city, 13, 397. Of the sea-line, 398. 
Of Munychia, 401 seq. Of Pei- 
r«eus, 13, 411, 417, 603. Of the 
closed harbours, 414. Of Eetioneia, 



377,394. The Long Walls, 13—17, 
415, &c. Of the Acropolis, 309, 310. 
Turkish, 310. See Asty, Peineeus, 
Long Walls, &c 

Fortresses of Attica, ii 21, 37, 124, 126, 
132. 

Fortune, temple o^ at the Stadium, 195. 
Statue of Good Fortune, in the Pry- 
taneium, 128 n. 

Four Hundred, the, 269, 377, 378, 394, 
419. 

Fourmont, M., inscriptions copied by, 
ii« 82n. 

Franff6 Limi6na, creek, ii. 68. 

Franks, take Constantinople, 57, 67. 
Expelled firom thence, 69. Their con- 
tests for possession of divers parts of 
Greece, 67, 70. 

Furies. See SemnsB. 



Gaidharonisl, island, ii. 62. 

Galen, ii. 150. 

Gallienus, emperor, defeats the Goths, 
51. 

Games, the great periodical, of Greece, 
49. 

Gardens, (K^ot,) a quarter and 
suburb, 133, 274 sea. On the 
banks of the lUssus, 93. Market- 
gardens of Phalerum, 397. Near the 
Cephissus, ii. 140. 

Gargettus, town and demus, ii. 26, 27, 
45, 46, 186. 

Gates of the Ast^, 447. See Dipylnm, 
&«. Of maritmie Athens, 401. 

Gauls, the, 115. 

Geleontes, Attie tribe, ii. 11. 

Genetyllides, and ^ enus, temple of, ii. 

Genoese, 70, 80, 102. 
yivo9, 144 n., 153 n., 489, 491 ; ii. 274. 
George, St., of Cappadocia, 62. 
George, St., mountain of, 202, 208. 

Island o^ ancientiy Belbina^ ii 62. 
Gephyra, bridge of the Cephissus near 

Athens, ii. 141, 142 n. 
Gephyrismi, ii. 142. 
Germanicus, 23. 

Gheriki, an inscription found at, ii. 46. 
Ghyft6-kastro, ii. 130. See (Enoe of 

Hippothoontis. 
Giamoetti, architect, his drawings of 

Athens and Sparta, 88. 
Gigantomachia, on the wall Notium, 

151, 348. On the frieze of the The- 

seium, 505. Allusion to, 570. 
Glyptic and toreutic works of the Greeks. 

5^,59. 
Goat, the vine-destroying, sacrificed, ii. 

3n. 
Gods of the Eartii, 161, 304, 482 

seq. 
Gods, sanctuary of all the, 131. 
Gods, altar of the Twelve, 162, 245, 

435 n. 
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^Gorpas* of Plato, 423. 

Gorgippus, statue of, 4dl. 

Gorgon, head of the, in the wall No- 
tium, 140, 144. On the breast of the 
Minerva of the Parthenon, 149. 

Goths capture Philippopolis, 50. An- 
chor in the Peineeus, 51 . Are driven 
thence by Dexippus, 51. Are de- 
feated in McDsia oy Claudius Gothi- 
cus, 52. Overrun Thessaly, 52. Un- 
der Alaric, march to Athens, 52, 53. 
Did not plunder it, 54. 

Graces, three statues by Socrates, 144, 
345. Sanctuanr of the People and, 
488. Statues of, in the Academy, 601. 

ypa/iA/uaTids, 341 n. 

Grammatik6, village, ii. 122. 

Granicus, battle of the, 38 n. 

?fpa<l>w, 109 n. 
rroves, sacred, or dXtrtj, 101. 
GitUus, son of Xenophon, paintinff of^ 

by Euphranor. 113. Statue of, 329. 
Gunpowaer, effects of this invention in 
the Acropolis, 76, 83 n., 87, 319, 626. 
Gymnasia. See Cynosarges, Lyceium, 
Hadrian, Ptolemy. 

Habron, son of Lycur^us, repair of the 
Athenian walls durmg his treasurer- 
ship, L 606 — 617. 

Hadrian, emperor, initiated in the 
Eleusinian mysteries, 24. Archon 
eponymus, 24. Eponymus of a tribe, 
116. His library and gymnasium, 26. 
His edict for duties on oils, 214. Snr- 
named Olvmpius, 25, 26, 129, 168, 201, 
202 n., 514. His colossal statue in 
the temple of Jupiter, 202. Other 
statues of him in tne peribolus of the 
temple, 129, 130, 168. Other statues 
of him, 112, 116. Athenian edifices 
erected by him, 131, 201. Catalogue 
of his works in his Pantheon at 
Athens, 260. Gymnasium of, 131, 
132 n., 261. Stoa of, 258—261. 
Aqueduct of, 99, 202, 277. Its in- 
scnption, 203. Embankments raised 
by nim in the plain of Eleusis, ii. 

Hadrianis, Athenian tribe, 116; ii. 12. 

Hadrianopolis, quarter of Athens, 91, 
168, 201, 27*1 Gate, or arch of, 
168, 163, 199, 271. Aqueduct of, 
163, 202, 272. State of, in the fif- 
teenth century, 200, 478. In the six- 
teenth century, 89. In the seven- 
teenth century, 91, 93, 176, 202. 

HalflB Phaleric®, suburb of Phalerum, 
390. H. ^xonides, demus, 390. ii. 
23, 53, 55, 184. Lagoon of, 55. Cape 
of, 56. H. Araphenides, demus, 23, 
55, 184. 

Halimusii, demus, 365; ii. 53, 184,273. 

Halipedum, plain, 389, 90. 

Halirrhothius, son of Neptune, 141, 160, 
539. 

VOL. II. 



Hamaxitns, or carriage-way on the ont- 
side of the Northern LonffWall, 384. 

Hamaxitus in the plain of Marathon, ii. 
96. 

Harma, in Mount Pames, ii. 99 n. For- 
tress of, 127. Pythian lightnings above, 
99 n., 127. 

Harmodius. See Aristogeiton. 

Harpalus, his monument to Pythionice, 
ii. 137; see note. 

Hebe, daughter of Jupiter, 134. Stands 
beside Juno in sculpture, 549. 

Hecale, demus, ii 122, 186. Theseus 
entertained by Hecale at this place, 
122. Hecalesia, festival, 123. 

Hecate Tri^lathena, statue, 492. H. 
Epipyrgidia, statue, 530. 

Hecatompedum. See Parthenon. 

Helene, daughter of Tyndarus, 129 n., 
601 n., 632; ii. 19. Represented in 
the temple at Rhamnus, i06. 

Heliflea,one of the Ten Courts, 161, 243. 
The greatest Athenian tribunal of ju- 
dicature, 360. 

Helicon, mount, grove of the Muses on, 
29, 46, 101 n. 

Helicon, high ground near Agne, 282. 
Altar of Neptune Heliconius, 282. 

HeliodoruB, the topographer, 36 n. His 
work on the Acropolis, 462. 

Heliodorus of HalsB, picture in the tem- 
ple of Minerm of, and tomb of, on the 
Sacred Way, ii. 135. 

Heliotropium, or polos, 219. 

Hellanicus, Athenian historian, 37 n. 

Hephaesteium, or temple of Vulcan and 
Minerva, 12, 120, 153, 252—256, 
441, 600. 

Hephasstiadse, demus, ii. 42, 46 n., 187. 

Hephsestias, Attic tribe, ii. 11, 43 n. 

Heptachalcum, 230, 490. 

Heracles. See Hercules. 

*H/i)aicX^« yriyivi}9^ 197. 

Heracleia, Theseia converted into, 501. 

Heracleium of the Tetracomi, ii. 33, 34, 
236. Of Hepheestia, ii. 42. Of Ma- 
rathon, ii. 99. 

Heracleidn, their residence in the Ma- 
rathonia, ii. 95, 98. 

Hercules, worship of, 6, 122, 441. Al- 
tars of, 489. His assistance to The- 
seus in Epirus, 6. His reception at 
Athens, ^2, 501 . Labours of, sculp- 
tured on the Theseium, 167, 502, 509, 
510. Actions of, sculptured on the 
Parthenon, 543. 

Hercules strangling the serpent, statue, 
147. H., statues of, 116, 157. Pic- 
ture of, 122. H. Alexicacus, temple 
of, 163, 485. H. Menytes, temple of, 
4t8S. Hercules and Hebe, altars o^ 
134. 'Hercules Furens* of Euripi- 
des, 501, 502. Worship of, at Mara- 
thon, 92. 

Herinsp, gate of the A sty, 445, 447. 

Hermc, street of the, 253— 256. Three- 

U 
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headed, 254 n. Of the gymnMium 
Ptolenueum, 124. The Hipparcheian 
Hennn,254; u. 71. 

Hermes, worship of, 482. Altars o^ at 
the doors of tne Athenians, 489. 

Hermes Agorseus, hrazen statue of, 121, 
257. H. with four lieads, hy Telesar- 
chides, 256. H. Psythiristes, 142 n., 
489. Wooden, dedicated hy Cecrops, 
154. 

*Epfi7J9 iir* Alytun <r6Xatv, or ^at the 
Gate,' 121 n., 133 n. 

Hermione, daughter of Helena, ii. 107. 

Hermolvchus, statue of, 147. 

Hermeii, demus, ii. 142, 187. 

Hermus, river, 29. 

Herodes, Tih. CI. Atticas, his puhlic 
buildings at Athens, 26, 28, 136, 189, 
193. His times, 189 n. Stoa of; 291. 
Sepulchre o^ 195. His villa, and so- 
ciety at Cephisia, ii. 40, 41. His in- 
closure at nis demus Marathon still 
extant, 80, seq. His death and in- 
terment, 83, 84. His bust, 88. 

*'Hpf|. See Juno. 

Herodotus, monument of, in Coele, 
442 n. 

Heroa, or heroic monuments, 234, 489. 

Heroum of Chalcodon at the Peiraic 
gate, 108, 234. 

Herse, daughter of Cecrops, 127, 155, 
205, 266, 298, 339, 345. 

Hesiod, his Theogonia, 29 n., 160. 

Hesychus, heroum of, 358, 489. 

Hiero, his victory over the Tyirheniaa 
fleet, 453. 

Hiimades, gate^of the Asty, 225, 227, 

Hipparchus erects Herms, 254. His 
death, 117. 

Hipparchus, office and duties of, 299. 

Hippias at Marathon, ii. 204. 

Hippocrates, pahestra of, 486. 

Hippodamus of Miletus, architect of 
Peiraseus, 13, 14, 381, 383. His po- 
litical writings, 13 n. 

Hippodromiffi of the Panathenea, 551 n. 

Hippolyta, the Amazon, 446 n., 503. 

Hippolyteium, or temple of Venus Hip- 
polyteia,]42n., 301. 

Hippolytus and Phaedra, 142 n., 301. 
His death, 301. 

Hippolytus, monument of, 141, 301. 

Hippomenes, archon, 491. 

Hippothodn, eponymus of an Athenian 
tnbe, 1 1 5 ; h. 12. His statue, i. 1 15. 

Hippothoontis, Athenian tribe, ii. 13, 
85, 99 n., 129. 

HippotamadsB, demus, ii. 188. 

Homer, on the history of Erechtheus 
and of Theseus, 5. His poems col- 
lected by Peisistratus, 9. His Hymn 
to Minerva dted, 537 n. 

Honey of Mount Hvmettus, ii. 48. 

Honorius, emperor, nis edicts against the 
heathen rehgion and temples, 56, 56. 

12 



HoplitsB, pay of the Athenian, 466, 467. 

^ulptured on the frieze of the temple 

of Victory, 531. 
Hoplitae, Attic tribe, ii 11. 
Horcomosium, 489. 
Horse, two, 155 n., 584. Temple of the 

Hone, 488. 
Horologium of Andronicus Cyrrhestes, 

26,218. When built, 190. A water- 
clock, 191. San-dials on its eight 

faces, 191. An anemoscope, 190, 192. 
Horsemanship, Atheniui, 297 n., 299. 
Human sacrifices, practice of, in Greece, 

3, 4n. 
Hydriaphone, 342 n. 
Hydrussa, Attic island, ii. 53, 56. 
Hygieia, statue of, in the Propylaea, 145, 

346. Altar to, ii. 117. 
Hymettus, Mount, 172, 210, 283 ; ii. 2. 

Demi of, 47, 75. Marble of, 47, 48 n. 

Silver mines of; 48. Honey of; 

48( 
Hymettus the lesser, called Anhydrus, 

ii. 3, 48. 
HypcBthral temples, 561—563. 
Hypata, now Ne6patra, 71. 
Hyperbius, one of the Pelasgi, 159 n. 
Hyrcftnus, priest and ethnareh of the 

Jews, 4i38. 
Hyrie, of Homer, ii 129. 
Hysin, anciently an Attic demus, ii. 

Hyttenia, district of, ii. 98. 



laochua, statue of; 109. 625 ; il 137. 

lan&la, torrent, ii. 11, 127. 

lapis, river bounds Eleusis and Megara, 
u. 150. 

laao, daughter of Amphiaraus, u. 117. 

Icarieis, or Eicarieis, demus, ii. 3 n., 85 n. 
103, 186. 

Icarius, m3rthu8 of, ii. 103, 104. 

Icarius, mountain near Marathon, ii. 
3 n., 103, 104. 

Iconoclaats, 64 — 66. 

Ictinus, architect of the Parthenon, 27* 
His treatise on the Parthenon, 37 n. 

Icus, island, 22. 

Idolatry, edicts against, 55, 56, 59. 

Uod, 109 n., 261 n., 265 n., 266, 279 n. 
344,488. 

lerotz&kalo, village, ii. 103 n. 

txpiay 247. 

lUssus, river, 134, 164, 175, 240, 249. 
Anoccasional torrent, 176,484. Brid^ 
over it near the stadium, 93, 19d. 
Nymphs of; 484. Gardens watered 
bv, 93. Canal from it, 175. Its vale, 
2il. Sanctuaries of Pan and the 
Nymphs near it, 483. Sourcet of; 
near Agryle, 282. Its two branches, 
282. Stotue of, in the Parthenon, 
540. Further description of this river, 
U.8. 

nithyia, 537. 
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Ilium, painting of the eapture of, in the 
Poecile, 122. 

niyria, prefecture of, 59, 

ImmarMus, son of Eumolpus, 116, 157, 
628. Sepulchre of, 297. 

In6i, place near Marathon, ii. 81. 85, 89. 

Inscriptions at Athens : — At tne en- 
trance of the New Agora, 212. 
On the Gate of Hadrianopolis at 
Athens, 168, 199, 200. On the 
Aqueduct of Hadrian, 203. On the 
statue of Epicharinus, 146 n. On 
gate of Marcellinus, 305, 306. On 
a monument found in the Stadium, 
483. Choragic, 185, 186 n. On the 
Choraffic monument of Lysicrates, 
285, tS6. On the pedeetal of a statue 
of Julia Auffusta, 214 n. On the mo- 
nument of Fhilopappus, 494. Found 
in the Pnyz, 213 n. In the Col- 
lection of Mr. Finlay, 216 n. &c. Re- 
lating to the Erechtheium, 341, 583 n., 
586—592. Relating to the Long 
Walls, 418 n., 424 n., 60-617. On 
the altar of the Twelve Gods, 435 n. 
On dedications to Romans in the 
Acropolis, 855 n. Recently disco- 
vered in the Peirsseus, 374 n. On 
Tyrrhenian vases, 452. Various, 630, 
632 ; ii. 31, 41 n., 46 n., 50 n. 57, 74, 
80, 81, 82, no, 120, 146, 149, 188. 
Addiction of the Athenians to lapi- 
dary, 15. Their refinements in, 180. 
Giving the names and places of demi, 
29 n., 46 n., 73, 74, 76 n., 148 n. 

lo, daughter of Inachus, statue o^ 151, 
353. 

loinnina, cit^, 70. Charles Tocco, duke 
of, 72. Rums of a hierum near, 101 n. 

lolaus, altar of, in Cynesaives, 134. 
Sculpture of, in the Theaeium, 502. 
Traaition respecting, ii. 95. 

Ion, son of Creusa, 3. His sepulchre at 
Potamus, iL 71. 

Ionia, descrihed by Pausanias, 29 n., 
30, 31. 

lonians, institutions of the, 4, 173. 

Ionic letters, introduction of the four, i. 
586 ; ii. 178 n. 

lonidae, demus, ii. 188. 

Iphicratea, statue o£ in Uie Parthenon, 
151. 

Iphigeneia, sacrifice of, 4 n. 

Iphistiada, demus, ii. 46 n., 188. 

Iri, near Nauplia, 85. 

Isidorus, Platonic philosopher at Athens, 
62 u. 

Ismenias of Chalcis, his paintings of Ly- 
curgus son of Lycophron and hia &- 
mily, 153. 

Iiocrates, statue of, in the Olympieium, 
131. Statue of, with three others of 
the same family, in the Propylsa, 
346. 

VoKFfifK, 109 n. 



Isthmian Games, 49. 

Isthmus of Corinth. 200. Road from 
Athens to the, U. 149, 154. 

Itrropiicds, 476. 

Istrus, Athenian historian, 37 n. ; ii. 
153 ; see note. 

Italian words in modem Greek, 70. 

Italy visited by Pausanias, 30. Pelasgic 
fortresses of, 451, 455. Ancient al- 
phabets of, 451 . Mytholofl^ of, 452. 

Iteai, or Eitisei, demus, ii. ISo. 

ItoniflB, gate of the Asty, 277, 445. Led 
to Phalerum, 446, 447. 

Jason, his exnedition to Colchis, 126. 

Jason and tne Argonauts, picture by 
Micon of, 126. 

Jesuits at Athens, 91. 

Joppa, in Judflsa, 29. 

Juha, statue of, in the Gymnasium of 
Ptolemy, 124. Family of, 124 n. 

Judsea viaited by Pausanias, 29. 

Julia Augusta, monument in honour of, 
214. 

Julian, emperor, educated at Athens, 
50. 

Juno, temple of, on the road to Phale- 
rum, 107. Golden throne of, made 
by Vulcan, 138 n. Her temple in the 
Stoa of Hadrian, 261. 

Jupiter, early worship of, at Athens, 2. 
Altars of, 489. Sculpture of, on the 
Theseium, 508. In the Parthenon, 
587. 

Jupiter Agorous, 489. J. Ammon, tem- 
ple of, in Libya, 29. J. Astrapeeus, 
sanctuary of, 2/3; ii. 127. J. Banleus, 
i. Ill n. J. BulsBus, statue of, 114. J. 
Capitolinus, temple of, at Rome, 40. 
J. Eleutherius, statue of, 112. J. Her- 
ceius, altar of, in the Pandroseium, 
579. J. Hypatus, altar of, before the 
Erechtheium, 152, 578. J. of Olym- 

?ia, statue of, by Phidias, taken to 
/onstantinople, 56. J. Olympius, co- 
lossal statue of, at Athens, 129. Ju- 
piter, brazen statue of, in the Olym- 
pieium, 130. J. Panhellenius, 131. 
Temple of, 261. J. Polieus, 222 n. 
Sanctuary and statue o1^ 148, 347. 
Hia festival called Diipolia, 148 n. 
J. Phratrius, 489. J. Soter or Eleu- 
therius, stoa of, 112, 367 n. Temple 
and statue of, in the Acropolis, 347. 
Temple of, at Peiraseus, 3o7 n., 382. 
J. Miorius, or Catsebates, 601. J. the 
Supreme, dedications to, in the Pnyx, 
' 213 n., 519. Statue of J., by Leo- 
chares, 148, 368. Recumbent image 
of, 56. Altar of J. Ctesius, 367 n. 
Said to have been the father of He* 
lena, ii. 106. J. Meilichius, altar of, 
136. Titans of the temple of J. at 
A^gentum, 162. 
Justice, Athenian courts of, 160, 161, 

u 2 
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243, 246, 356, 360, 375. The ten 
coaits, 359. 
Jasdniaii orders a repur of the walls of 
Athens, 55. His edict against the 
philosophers of Greece, 62. Converts 
temples into churches, 62, 63. Intro- 
duces silk into Greece, 63. Builds 
the church of St. Sophia at Constan- 
tinople, 62, 481. Bad taste of the edi- 
fices of^ 63. 



Kalamo, Tillage, ii. 7, 120. 

Kallirh6i Hamlet, 93, 176. River, 176. 

Kalo-livadhi, monastei^ near mount 

PhelleuB, ii. 7. Inscnption found at, 

50 n. 
Kal^via, ii. 151. 
Kapandriti, village, iL 122. 
Ku4, village, ii. 47. 
Kary^ monastery, ii. 47. 
Katerina Aghia, torrent of the valley of^ 

ii. 66. 
Kavisilas, Simeon, 89, 200. 
icti/uat, 109 n. 

Keratea, village, ii 61, 73. Its moun- 
tain, 61. 
Keratzlni, harbour, 400; ii. 33. n., 273. 
ic^Tov, 375 n. 
Khaidari, village, ii. 143. 
Khalkomatadhes, village, ii. 42. 
Ehalkiiki, village, ii. 112. 
Khamaretos, Leon, 68. 
Khassia, village, ii. 38, 124, 148, 151. 

Passes of Mount Fames near it, 125. 
Kinnard, Mr. William, architect, 307 n., 

327 n., 331 n. 
Kivisla, village, ii. 7. Monuments 

found there, &2, 
K\tt<rTol Xifi^vc«, 371 n., 414. 
Kokhla, villi^e, ii. 75. 
Kol6nne8, cape, ii. 62. See Sunium. 
KoXctfv^v ft^ffOtov, or dyopaXoVf 219 n., 

255. 
KCtffiai, 440, 634; ii. 16. 
Konigsmarck, a Swede, 81. Military 

commander under Morosini, 12. 
Kut<f>6i \uAtfv, 389 n. 
Kopai, a2, 343, 577. 
Koraki, or Stavrokoraki, Mount, ii. 79, 

97. Passes of, 96. Sources at the 

foot of, 94. 
Kor6pi, village, ii. 43. 
Kotroni, Mount, site of Aphidna, ii. 21. 

A hiU in the Marathonia, 79, 84. 
KovpoTp6<t>oiy 142, 203 n. 
Kraus, Martin or Crusius, 89. 
xpilinj, 393, 394, 526. 
Kpri'jrUf 192. 

Koloi dtrtXyoKsptoiy 347 n., 354 n. 
Kruse, Professor, his testimony as to the 

Society of Dilettanti, 627. 
kvkXoi, ^18 n., 487. 
kvkKov, 217, 391, 428, 438 n. kvk\(k 

'AffTeo«, 433. 



Knl6ri, village, gives name to the island 

of Salamia, ii 170. Church of, 171. 
Eundnra, village in the Oneia, ii. 151. 
Kvpfitiv^ 128 n. 

Knraali, or Kursaladhes, village, iL 75. 
Kuv&ra, village, ii 274. 
Kyradhes isluids, ii 164. 



Laioednnon. See Sparta. 
Lacedamonians attack the Acropolis, 

310. In possession of Athens, 16, 

391, 466. Destroy the Long Walls, 

and Peiraic wall, and bum the Athe- 
nian triremes, 390, 391, 421. Their 

brazen shields in the Pocile, 123. 

Their invasions of Attica, ii 5, 150. 

Fortify Deoeleia, 1& 
Lachares, 41 n., 405, 596. 
Lacidn, Lacienses, Lacciads, demus, ii 

31, 32, 136, 141, 189. 
Lacius, heronm of^ ii. 136. 
Laconia in the 13th century, 68. 
Lacydes, the sophist, 602. 
Lagoons, ii. 52, 55, 94. 
Lagussa, island, ii. 59. 
La Guilletiere, spurious travels of^ 94, 

95. 
Lamiac war, 367 n., 428, 597 n. 
Lamp of Minerva Polias, 139, 154. 
Lamp before the statue of Vesta in the 

Piytaneium, 128 n. 
Lampadephoria, 600. 
Lamptreis, two demi, 281, ii. 60, 189. 
Lantern of Demosthenes, 284. 
Lapithie and Centaurs, painting and 

sculptures of, 125, 158, 511. 
La Roche, Otho de, duke of Athens, 69, 

70. 
Latin dynasty at Constantinople, 67. 
Laurium Mount, silver mines of, 471, 

ii. 3, 65, 274. ^ 
AavpiiioTucii nrp6<roto9^ 66 n. 
Laws of Theseus, 5. Of Solon, 6. 

Upper and lower laws, 8 n., 127 n. 

Of Calades, 116. Respecting murder 

and homicide, 160 to 162. 
Leccum, demus, ii. 179, 190. 
Leda, ii. 106. 

Le^rana or Alegrana met6khi, ii. 66. 
Leipsydrium, fortress, ii. 39, 124. 
Lemnus, island, 159. 
Lemeum, or temple of Bacchus in Lim- 

nis, 137, 284, 287, 628. Its Propy- 

Inum, 290. 
Leo the Isaurian, emperor, 64, 65. 
Leochares, sculptor, his works, 113, 128 

n., 148, 368. 
Leocorium, monument in the Ceramei- 

cus, 162. 
Leos, eponymus of a tribe, 115; ii. 11. 

His statue, 115. 
Leos of Agnus, ii. 26, 44, 74. 
Leosthenes, victories of, 367 n. Picture 

of L. and his children by Arcesilaus 
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in the Pdnseui, 367. Slain in the 
sieffe of Lamia, 367, 368 n., 597. 

Lepflina, village, ii. 150. 

Le Roy, M., architect, his work on 
Athens, 96 n. 

Atffxai, 486, 487. 

Af}6t}9 ^wftoff, 340 n. 

Letters introduced into Greece, 450 
se<^. Into Italy, 451 sea. 

Leucippus, daughters of, 126. 

Leuconoeis, demus, ii. 190. 

Leucopyra, demus, ii. 179, 190. 

Leuctnt, hattle of, 596. 

Literature, Greek, during the dark ages, 
64. Its revival in the twelfth cen- 
tury, 77. See also, ii. 178 n., 180. 

Lihrary of Peisistratus, 9, 51 n. Of 
Apellicon, 41. Of the Pantheon, 
131, 132 n., 260. 

Lihya^ visited hv Pausanias, 29. Mv- 
tnoloffv of, 120. The dynasty of Juba 
in, It^. 

Libys, brother of Lysander, 387, 390. 

Limno! of Athens, 275, 288, 445 ; ii. 200. 

Limone, daughter of Hippomenes, 491. 

Aifiov 'Tcdtoi/, 486. 

Lindus, statue of Minerva at, 56. 

Lioness by Iphicrates, 144, 145 n., 345. 

Lions of marble found in Atlica, 371 ; 
ii. 55, Those removed to Venice, i. 371. 

Li6sia, village, in the Aphidnsea, ii. 123. 

\ieo9. 6, 180 n., 517. dpyol XiOot, 
ii. 147 n. 

Livadhi, marsh and harbour, ii. 72. 

Locrus of Pares, bis statue of Min^va, 
116. 

Lollianus, L. Egnatius Victor, sophist 
and rhetorician, 355 n. 

Long Rocks, near the grotto of Apollo 
and Pan, 263, 265. 

Long Walls, 15, 231, 365, 399, 411, 415 
seq. Their direction, 418. Inscrip- 
tion relating to their repair, 606 
seq. Third Long Wall, 422-426. 
Destruction and rebuilding of the 
Long Walls, 16, 17, 365, 421. To 
what extent ruined by Lysander, 390. 

Louis XIV., his missions of artists and 
antiquaries to the Levant, 96. 

Love, temple of, at TbespisB, 137 n. 
Altar of, at Athens, 599. Statue of, 
600. Pictures of, 133 n. 

Lucian, illustrated, 181,227,254,267, 
295, 628 ; ii. 84. 

Lucina, temple of, 129, 272, 273. 
Draped wooden images of, 129. 

Lncullus transported statues to Rome, 
39 n., 40, 46 n. 

Xvicof, XvKfjy 209 n. 

Lusieis, demus. ii. 190. 

Lustration, ii. 117, 136. 

Lycabettus, Mount, 204 seq. 437. 
Streams from, 197. Dry and oarren, 
209 ; but partly surrounded with 
olives, 210. Attic mythus respecting 
it, 205 ; ii. 27. 



Lyceium, gymnasium, 15, 17, 233, 274. 
Sacred to Apollo Lycius, 134. Ar- 
chives of the Polemarch kept in the, 
491. 

Lydus. son of Myron, his statue called 
the Aspergillifer in the Acropolis, 1^, 
346. 

LycomidsB, a ycvo«, 144 n. 

Lycurgus, son of Lycophron, 10 n., 17. 
Completes the Dionysiac theatre, 10, 
599. Restores the comic drama, 10 
n. Erects statues to the tragic poets 
in the theatre, 139 n. Constructs the 
stadi um, 1 92. Improves the Lyceium, 
17, 134 n., 278, 599 n. 629. Decree 
and inscription in his honour, 134 n. 
Arsenal of, a modem name for the 
Propylaea, 76 n. Picture of him and his 
family by Ismenias in the Acropolis, 
153 n. Statue in brass of, 116,216, 
222. Statues in the Agora of him 
and his three sons, by the sons of 
Praxiteles, 153 n. Monument of, 598. 
Wooden imi^es of him and his family 
in the Erectheium, 586. Allusions to 
him, 606. 

Lycus, son of Pandion, 134 ; ii. 25. 

Lydia, emigrations from, 454, 475. 

Lysander, nis actions before Peirseeus, 
387, 389. See Lacedaemonians. 

Lysicrates, Choragic monument of, 187, 
273, 285 n., 290. 

Lysimacha, statue of, in the Acropolis, 
156. 

LysimachuB, statue of, in the Odeium, 
118,240. 

Lysippus, 46. His brazen Cupid at 
TnespisB, 42. His brazen statue of 
Socrates, 108 n. His satyrs, 625. 

Lyson, sculptor, 144. 

Macaria, fountain, ii. 93, 95. 

Macartatus and Melanopus, pillar and 
sculpture of, 595. 

Macedonia, increasing power of, 18, 24. 
Visited by Pausanias, 30. Gold coins 
of, 38. kings of. 239, 240. Their 
statues at Athens, 118. Coins of, 472. 
Chief modern towns of, 78. 

Macedonians, effect of their conquests in 
Egypt and Asia, 18. Garnson the 
fortresses of Athens, 19, 403 seq. 
428, 596. Retire from them, 406, 
428. See Alexander, Philip, Leos- 
thenes, &c. 

Macro Stoa, 255, 368, 382. 

Macris, or island of Helena, ii. 66. 

Magdla, ii. 150. 

fidxpai irtTpaiy 263, 265. 

{jLCLKpov Tf t)(o«, 414 n., 419, t6 Notiov, 
425, 428, t3 4aX?}/(>tKdv, to 4»a\i|- 
poi^ac, 421, 423, t6 k^ Jlupaia, 422. 

Magnesia ad Sipylum, 29. Magnesia ad 
Mseandnim, 152. Worship of Diana 
Leucophryene at, 152. Tomb of 
Themistocles at, 379 n. 
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Mahomet II., his conqnetts in Greece, 
74,75. 

Malakisa, Tillage, ii. l^, 124. 

fidvipa T^« ypaia^, nuns in the Mara- 
thonia, ii. 80. 

Mantineia, picture of the battle of, in 
the Poecile, 113. 

Marathon, worship of the hero, ii. 92. 
His altar, 99. 

Marathon, battle of; 1 0, 21. Painting of 
it in the Poecile, 14, 122, 628. Sculp- 
ture of it on the wall Notinm, 151. 
Heracleium of; 277. Town, ii. 77. 
Demus, 77, 190. Description by Pau- 
Banias, 92. Ito plains, 7, 84, 102. 
River, 10, 79, 84, 85, 94, 124. iv tw 
Ma/oaOciivt, 78 n., 95. Lakes or 
marshes, 88, 94. Its fountain Maca- 
ria, 93, 95. Tetrapolis of the Mara- 
thonia, J3, 17, 77, 78 n., 85, 87, 90, 
98, Passes of, 79, 103, 107. Battle 
of the Axvives and Eur^'stheus in the 
M. 95. Of the Athenians and Per- 
sians, 97, 203 seq. Monuments of the 
M. 97, 99, 103. 

Marath6na, modem village, ii. 79, 89. 

Maratbonian bnll, ii. 123. 

Marathonian forest, ii. 103, 104. 

Marathonii, worship Echetlasus, and Her- 
cules, ii. 93, 98. 

Marble of Mount Pentelicum. Of Hy- 
mettus near Karyes, or K aovaic, and 
ancient quarries, ii. 47, 48 n. Of 
Sunium and its vicinity, 64. 

Marcellinus, Flavius Septimius, Roman 
flamen, 305. Gate of, 905 seq., 
319. 

Marcellus conquers Syracuse, 38. 

Marcellus, M. Claudius, his monument 
in the Academy, 427. 

Marcus Aurelius, initiated in the mys- 
teries at Eleusis, 24. Bust of, ii. 88. 

Mardonius, scymetar of, in the Erecb- 
theium, 154 n. Retreat of, 483 ; ii. 
18, 123. 

Marinus, later Platonist, 62 n. His life 
of Proclus, 62 n., 207 n. 

Maritime Athens, its demi, 376. Forti- 
fications, 397>-400. Gates, 401. 

Mark6pulo of MesogsMi, ii. 74, 75. Of 
Oropia, 112, 120. 

Mars, slays Halirrhotius, 141, 539. Ac- 
cused by Neptune before the twelve 
fods, 5^. Tried in the Areiopagus, 
60. Temple of, 12, 116, 242. Statue 
of, by Alcamenes, 116. Hill of, 241, 
356. Temple of, at the promontory 
Sciradium, in Salamis, ii. 172. 

Marsyas, statue in the Acropolis of 
Minerva punishine, 147. 

Mar{isi, village, ii. 41. 

Masistius, breast-plate of, 154. 

Masonry of the Greeks, 258, 302 ; ii. 
63, 110, 138, 144. 147. Pelasgic, i 
451, 455, 456. Cyclopian, 456. 

Mavro-Dhilissi, ii. 119, 120. 



Mavrnn6ro,a branch of Mount Btileviu, 

ii. 79. 
Mavro-Yuni, the ancient Anhydm*, ii. 

a 

Modes, their sepulture at Marathon, ii 
93,99. See Persians. 

Medusa, slain by Perseus, statue by My- 
ron in the Acropolis, 146. Head of; 
140. See Gorgon. 

MenJopolia, temple of Ceres at, iL 

Megara, city, ii. 167. Port of; 174. 
Megarenses, ii. 134, 150, 168, 172. 
Mesaric strait, ii. 173, 174. 
Melaence, demus, ii. 132, 190. 
Melaniimus, son of Theseus, monument 

of, 441, 444, 486. 
Melanm>us. See Macartatua. 
Melanthus, his combat with Xanthus, 

ii. 132. 
Melesandms, tomb of, 595. 
Melissen68, family of, rule in Messenia, 

68. 
Melite, a wife of Hercules, 441, 444. 
Melite, coma and demus, 163, 440, 441, 

444,485; u. 190. 
MfXiTccav olicov, 416, 486. 
Melitides, gate of the Asty, 147, 441 — 

446. 
Memmius Regulus, 44 n. 
Menander, tomb of, 108, 234 n. His 

statue in the Dionysiac theatre, 139. 

Fn^^ment of, ii. 127. 
MeneuiuB, sculpture of, at Rhamnus, it 

107. 
MenestheuB, 146, 366. 
Menldhi, viUage, ii. 8, 38. 
Mercurius, St., church and pass of; ii. 

123. 
Mercury, gymnasium of, 110. Bronze, 

of the Payne-Knight collection, 59 n. 

Statues of, see Hemue. 
Mercury Amyetus, statue of, 354, Pro- 

pylsBUS, 345. See Hermes. 
M6ronda, village and mountain, ii. 73. 
Mesogaea, Attic tribe, ii. 11; a divi- 
sion of Attica, ii. 2, 28, 73. Demi of; 

16, 50, 73. 
Mco-oyfioi, or Mco^oyauiv, 12. 
Metageitnia, festival, 442 n. 
Metellus, Quintus Caecilius, 38, 40. 
Meticheium, one of the Ten Courts, 360, 

490. 
Metoeci of Athens, 37 n., 342 n., 484, 

489. 
Meton, astronomer, 209. His cycle of 

nineteen years, 219. His chronomi>- 

ter on the Cplonus Agorvus, 219, 220. 

His house near the Poecile, 220. Men- 
tioned by Aristophanes, 219 n. 
Metronomi, 246. 
Metropitzi, village, ii. 71. 
Metroum, 114, 237, 242, 244. 
Meursius, 625. His catalogue of the 

Demi, li. 177. 
Micon, painter and sculptor, his moral 
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paintings in the public edifices of 
Athens, 14, 46. Uis picture of the 
Athenians and Amazons in the Pos- 
cile, 121, 122 n. Of the Centaurs 
and Lapithae in the Theseium, 125. 
Of Jason and the Argonauts in the 
Anaceium, 126. His sculptures in the 
Theseium, 503 seq. 

Mil6si, village, ii. 1^. 

Miltiades, portrait of, in the Poecile, 
122, 132 n. 628. Sutue of, in the Fry- 
taneium, 128. Dedicates a statue of 
Pan, 170. Palace of, a modem name, 
479. Conduct of, at Marathon, ii. 
205 seq. His monument at M. 92, 
101. 

Minerva, early worship of, in Attica, 2, 
3. Her birth, 147, 148, 336, 536. Her 
blue eyes, 1^. Her contention with 
Neptune, 153, 336, 583. Produces 
the olive, 155, 338, 344, 538. Actions 
of, sculptured on the eastern front 
of the Parthenon, 542. Vision of, 
deters Alaric from attacking Athens, 
53. 

Minerva Alea, temple of, at Tegea, 42. 
M. Archegetis, dedication to, 212, 
213, M. Agonoa, 213. M. Areia, 
altar of, 160. M. Bulsca, sanctuary 
of, 114 n. M. producing the olive 
tree, statue, 347, 538. M. Gigaoto- 
phontis, metopes, 543. M. Hygieia, 
statue of, 145, 345. 631. M. Itonia, 
temples of, 101 n. M. Lenmia, statue 
of, 159. M. of Lindus, 56. M. Victoria, 
530. M. Paeonia, statue of, ] 10. M. 
statue of, at Alalcomenae, 39 n. Ancient 
statue of, by Endoeus, 353. M. and 
Jupiter, sacred inclosure of, in Pei- 
roDeus, 867. M. Polias, temple of, 154, 
338, 340, 344, 352, 628. Rebuilt by a 
vote of the people, 575, 578, 586. Sa- 
cred olive-tree o^ 155, 338, 344, 574, 
601. Wooden sutue of, 153, 340. M. 
Sciras, temple of, at Phalerum, 368, 
897. M. nap6evo9, temple of, or Pai> 
thenon, 41 n., 149 seq,, 158 n., 459. 
M. Promachus, colossal statue of, 54, 
158, 265, 349, 350, 631. M. punishing 
Marsyas, statue of, 147, 347. M. sta- 
tue of, in the temple of Vulcan, 120. 
Peplus of, 156, 298, 564, 635. Paint- 
ing of, in the Pcecile, 122, 570. Her 
double character, 554. Sanctuary of, 
in the Academy, 601. M. Hellotis, 
temple of, ii. 88, 102. Altars of M. 
Hippia, 32, 35. Of M. Paonia, 1 17. 
Temples of M. Pallenis, 44, 45. Of 
M. Sunias, 63. Of M. Sciras. at 
Phalerum, 135, and in Salamis, 172. 
Of M. Propykni, at Eleusis, 161. 

Minos, king of Crete, 4, 366 n. Paint- 
ing of, in the Theseium, 125. 

Minos, king of Megara, 134. 

Minotaur, contest of Theieui with the, 



statues in the Acropolis, 147, Sculp- 
ture in the Parthenon, 543. 

Mint of Athens, 490. 

Misosporetissa, church in the Maratho- 
nia, ii. 103. 

Mistra, modem town of Laconia, 77, 
102. 

Mithradates, 601. In alliance with the 
Athenians against the Romans, 20, 
410. 

fiuafia^ 109 n. 

Mnemosyne, statue of, 110. 

Mnesicles, architect of the PropyLea, 27, 
345. 

Mnesimache and her son, statues o£ ii. 
136. 

MnesitheuB, physician, tomb of^ ii, 186. 

Modesty, dtar of, 124. 

fioToaiy ii. 30 n. 

Molossus, tomb o^ ii. 135, see note* 

Molpadia the Amazon, tomb of^ 107, 
108 n., 446 n. 

Monastery, at tl)e bridge of the Stadium, 
destroyed, 93. Of the Holv Trinity 
on M!ount Paraes, ii. 39, 125. Of 
Fanarom^ni in Salamis, 173. 

Monetary system of the Athenianf, 
471 seq. 

Monuments of the outer Cerameicus, 
593. Of the Sacred Way, iL 134 
sea. 

Morea, allotted to the Venetians in 
1204, 67. But ineffectually, 68. 
Greek des{H)ts of, 73. Conquest of^ 
by the Venetians, 80. 

Moritt, or sacred olive-trees, 601. 

Morosini, Francesco, commander of the 
Venetians against Athens, 80—85. 
See Athens. 

Mosques at Athens, 62 n., 75, 293. 

Mother of the Gods, temple of, and 
statue by Phidias, 1 14, 627. See Me- 
troum. 

Mountains of Attica, ii. 2-.^, 123, 124. 

Mueller, K. O. his extract of a MS. 
description of Athens in the fifteenth 
century, 478 — 480. De Munimentii 
Athenarum, 606 seq. 

Mullet, red, ii. 55 n. 

Mummius, conquers Achaia. 88, 89 n. 
Destroys Corinth, 21 n., 28 n. Tri- 
umphs at Rome, 40. 

Munvchia, harbour, town, and penin- 
sula of, 364, 368, 370, 373, 376, 386. 
Fortifications of, 401 seq. Acropo- 
lis of, 402 n., 633. Siege of, by 
Demetrius, 428. Route from, to 
Athens, 231. The Munychian gate 
of the Asty, 445, 447. Temple of 
Diana M., 368, 393. Theatre of, 394, 
395 n. Temple of Bendis at, 395. Ve- 
netian canip at, 84. Occupation of 
M. by the Macedonians, 403; ii. 168. 

Murat II., Ottoman sultan. 73, 74. 

Musa EUissiades, altar of, 135. 
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MasKoa, picture of, in the Propylca, 
144. 

Mnaflent, monument ot, 397. Hif bjmn 
to Ceres, 144 n. 

Muses, statues of the Heliconian, le- 
mored to Constantinople, 57. Temr 
pie o^ built by Xenophon, 601. 

Museium, hill, 166, 239, 397, 443. For- 
tified by Demetrius, 405, 406, 434. 
Hollow between it and Pnjx, 228 — 
232, 446, 447. Ancient excavations 
of; 432. 

Mycense, walls of, 455. 

Myrmex, hero, 444. Street of Athens 
so named, 444. 

Myron, sculptor, 46, 625, 628. His Per- 
seus shiying Medusa, 146, 346. 

Music contests, 391. See Dionysiac 
Theatre. 

Myrrhinusii, demns, ii. 13, 73, 190, 276. 

Mys, sculptor, 158. 

Mysia, lagoon, iL 52. 

My^poU, (ruins of Eleuthene,) ii. 130. 



va3v, 109 n. 

Nauplius, sons of; 143. 

Nausicaa, and Ulysses, picture of; in the 
Propybea, 144. 

Nausithous and Phaeax, monuments of; 
369 n. 

Navy of Athens, 11, 16, 363, 399, 415, 
464, 632 ;u. 252. 

Naxos, island, ii. 204. 

Neith, Egyptian goddess, the same as 
Minerva, 2. 

Nemesis, temple of, at Rhanmus, iL 65, 
83 n., 105 seq. Colossal statue of 
N, 106, 627. Head of it, in the B. 
Museum, 108 n. Sculptures in relief 
on the basis, 106. Remaining frag- 
ments of them, 109. 

Ne6patra, duchy of Athens and, 71. 

irewpia, 373 n., 374. 

ifCdtfO'otKoi, pfi&» olicot, 366 n., 374, 633. 

Neptune or Poseidon, worship of, by the 
Pelasgi, &c., 2, 4 n. His accusation 
of Mars, 539. Rivers subject to, 540. 
His contest with Minerva for the 
Attic knd, 153, 583. Statues of the 
contest, 148, 149, 336, 538. Neptune 
hurlins his trident at Polybotes, sta- 
tue, 110. Sculpture in the Theseium, 
508, 509. N. and Tritonis, 120. N. 
Erechtheus, altar of, 578. N. Heli- 
conius, his altar, 282. Altar of N., 
in the temple of Minerva Polias, 152, 
153 n., 340. N. Hippius, temple of, ii. 
32. Altar of Neptune at Suninm, 64. 

Nero, emperor, removes works of Gre- 
cian art to Rome, 43, 46. Confers 
favours on Greece, 45. At Corinth, 
45. Afraid of visiting Athens as the 
abode of the Furies, 45. 

Nerva, emperor, 24, 



Ncaioteai, sculptor, 117 n., 147 n. See 
Critius. 

Newton, Sir Isaae, his Greek chrono- 
logy, 3 n. 

Nicanor, 407. 

Nicandins of Thvatdra, topogr^her of 
the demi, ii. 1/7. 

Nicetas, Greek historian, 67, 77. His 
brother Michael Choniates, bishop of 
Athena, 69. 

Niciaa, Athenian commander, small tem- 
ide bmlt by, in the Leiueum, 186, 
285. His dedication of a gilt Mi- 
nerva, 354. 

Nicias, painter, 46, 596. 

Nicocles of Tarentum, his monnment, 
iL 136. 

Nicodemus, sculptor, his Minerva of 
Olympia, 532. 

Nicolas, St., met6khi, u. 39. 

Night, car of; sculpture in the Parthe- 
non, 538. 

Nucn 'Aef|vaor^Tcpov,332,532. See 
Victory. 

Nile, river, iL 106. Dykes and embank- 
ments o^ 155 n. 

Niobe, and her children, destroyed by 
Apollo and Diana, sculpture, 140, 
284. 

Nisaea, port of Megara, ii. 174. 

NLbus, monument of, 134 ; iL 25. King- 
dom of, ii. 131. 

Nobilior, Q. Fulvius, 38. 

Nointel, marquis de, visits Athens, 85, 
92, 96, 99, 536. 

Notium, or south wall of the Acro- 

folis, 140, 187, 348. Sculptures o^ 
51,348. 
Notium, or middle Long Wall, 425, 

427. 
Nymphs, altar of the, 488. The term 

Nympholept, ii. 57. 
Nymphaeum of ArchedemuS) iL 57. N. 
near Phyle, 127. 



Oblivion, altar of, 153 n., 340. 

Oceanus, or Nile, iL 106. 

Odeia, origin and intention of, 190, 

248 n., 249. 
Odeium, near EnneacrunUs, 9, 12, 171, 

245. Statues before the entrance of, 

118. 
Odeium of Pericles, 15, 183, 238, 246, 

288,289,461,462. Description o^ by 

Dicaearchus, 188 n. 
Odeium of Regilla, or theatre of He- 

rodes, 181, 184, 189. Its roof of cedar, 

190. 
oioi eicaTo/iiiri^o«, 387 n., 558 n., dtA 

KoiXt)«, 442, itpd, 223 n., Ono-cia, 

224 n. 
QSa, or Oa, demus, ii. 3 n., 151, 190. 
CEa, daughter of Cephalus, ii. 151 n. 
CEum Cerameicum, demus, 32, 191. 
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(Eum Deceleicum, demus, 32, 40, 

191. 
Oivaioi T^v xapddpaif^ ii. 85. 
(EdipuB, monument of, 161 ; ii. 82. 
(Eneus, son of Pandion, eponymus of a 

tribe, 116; ii. 11. His statue, 1. 

115. 
QSnobiuB, statue of, in the Acropolis, 

146. 
QSnoe of tbe HippothoSntis, demus 

and fortress, ii. 13, 36, 86, 129, 

190. Painting of the action at, in the 

PoBcile, 121. Si^^ of, 466. Temple 

of Apollo Pytbius at, 99 n., 130. 

Staled the Saowd, 131. 
(Enoe, of tbe .Mantis, demus of tbe 

Marathonia, ii. 84 seq., 190. 
(Enoe and her brothers, sculpture of, at 

RhamnuB, ii. 107. 
otKfifia^ 322, 323, 338, 582. 
Oil, the sacrad, a prize at the Panathe- 

naic festival, 60l. 
Olbiades, painter, 115. 
Olive-tree of the temple of Minerva 

Polias, 155, 338, 339, 344, 574, 583. 

The MoriiB, 601. 
Olive-groves near the site of the Aca- 

demv, ii. 140. 
Olivier, Voyage dans PEmpire Ottoman, 

437 n. 
'OXkiov, or Vulci, Greek city in Etruria, 

453. 
Olvmpia (Tellus), sanctuary of, in the 

Olympieium, 131, see n., 446 n. 
Olvmpia, sacred treasury of, pillaged by 

Sylla, 41. Temple and statue of Ju- 

Eiter, at, 43, 56, 125, 336 n., 338, 567. 
Itatues remaining at, after Nero*s 
spoliation, 44, 46. The Diaulus at, 

Olympieium, or temple of Jupiter 
Olympius, 25, 26, 40, 93, 129 seq. 
167, 174, 201, 513 seq. Peribolus of, 
130, 168. Description of the temple, 
167, 513. 

Olympiodorus, 152 n., 405, 597. Sta- 
tues of, 128 n., 152, 353. 

Olympus, sculpture of, in the Theseium, 
504, 505. 

Om&r, son of Turakh&n, 75. 

Onatas, sculptor, 46. 

Onomacritus, poet, 144 n. 

Opisthodomus of the Parthenon, 82, 333. 
Treasure of the, 16, 41, 559. 

Oracles, see Delphi, Dolus, Amphia- 
raus, &c. 

'O/DYtiarTpa, 184 n. Of the Old Agora, 
24^. Of the Lenifium, 290 n. 

Orchomenus, city, 39. 

Oreithyia, consort of Boreas, 135. 

Orestes, 45, 160. Slaving ^gisthus, 
painting in the Propylaea, 143. 

ol opia-fioi Ttjt iroXiwv, 441. 

'Op/u^, 124. 

Oropia, ii. 5, 111. 

Oropii, ii. 117. 



Oropus, town, ii. 112 seq. Question of 
its site, 113 seq. Plain of, 112. 

Bpuyfiay 491. 

Oscnophorium, at Phalerum, 396. 

Ostracism, 163 n., 245. 

Osvmandyas, tomb of, 249 n. 

Otno de la Roche, duke of Athens, 69. 

Otryneis, demus, ii. 165, 191. 

Ovri6kastro, site of Rbamnus, ii. 87, 
107. 

Oxen, sacrifice of, 5, 119, 148 n. 

Oxford marbles, the, ii. 82 n., 83. 

Pnanieis, two demi, ii. 75, 191. 

Peonidie, demus, ii. 38, 39, 191. 

Pantum, Doric temples of, 334. 

Paganism, its connexion with Greek art, 
104. Flourished at Athens in the 
reigns of the Antonines, 60. Con- 
stantine tolerant to, 48. Decline 
of, in Greece, 47, 49, 481. Edicts 
anunst, 55, 60. Lingers at Athens, 

Palftologus, Michael, emperor, recovers 
Constantinople, 69. 

Palseologus, Theodore, despot of the 
Mor6a, 72. 

Paintinffs, Grecian, transferred to Italy, 
39, 4o, 46. 

Palsestne, 486. 

Palladium, one of the Ten Courts, 161. 

UaWdi fi Uv\aifiaxo9, 349, 350. 

Pallas. See Minerva. 

Pallas and his sons, trial of Theseus for 
the homicide of, 161. King of the 
Paralia, ii. 25. The demus Pallene 
named from him, 44. Stratagem of, 
26,44,74. ThePallantid»,74. 

Pallene, peninsula of, 467, 510. 

Palleneis, demus, 205, 206 n. ; ii. 13, 44, 
191. Its position, 27, 44. Vestiges 
of, 46 n. Temple of Minerva, at, 44, 
45. Battles at. 45 n. 

Pale6kastro, ii. 71. 

Pambotade, demus, ii. 191. 

Pamphilus, his picture of a woman 
weaving a garland, 47 n. 

Pan, cave o? 159, 169, 170, 266, 356. 
Pan and the nymphs, popular worship 
of, 483. His aid in the tattle of Ma- 
rathon, 160 n. Statue of, now in the 
Library at Cambridge, 170. Altar of, 
at the Nvmphseum of Archedemus, 
ii. 57. In tbe Amphiaraeium, 117. 
Sanctuary of, 61. See Paneium. 
Mountain and cavern of, at M&ra- 
thon, 93, 97. 

Panactum destroyed by the Boeotians, 
ii. 128. Contest tor the district, 
128. 

Uavayta ^ McydXt), 99, 259. ariiv 
HcTpav, 250. S-rtiXtoTKro-o, 188, 
284. BXacTiKti or BXatrrapou^ 270. 
M itro-trropiTiava^ ii. 103 n. 4fava- 
putfiivri^ 173. 

Panathensa, Great, quadrennial festival, 
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9, 108, 192, 194, 298, 337. Proces- 
sion of the, 156, 298, 337. Musical 
contest in the, 246 n. £zhilMtion of the 
pepliis in the, 162, 298, 564, 570 seq. 
Lesser or yearly Panathensa, 56o. 
Gymnic contests of^ ii. 34. 

Panathenaic Stadium. See Stadium. 

Pandion, kinff of Attica, 3. Eponymus 
of a tribe, 116 ; ii. 11. His statue, L 
1 15. Temple of, 355. Doubts of Sir 
I. Newton as to, 3 n. Doubts of Pau- 
sanias as to, 116 n. 

Pandion the second, ii. 25, 131. 

Pandionis, Athenian tribe, 607 ; ii. 11, 
13. 

Pandora, birth of, sculpture in the Par- 
thenon, 150. ^ 

PluidrosuB, temple of, 127, 155, 205, 
266, 339, 340, 577, 581. Sculpture o^ 
on the Parthenon, 539. 

Paneium, near Anaphlystus, ii. 53. 
Near Tr&khones, 56. Near Kerat^ 
61. 

nrdyKv<l>09^ 155 n. 601. 

Panhelleninm of .Anna, 512. 

Pani, Mount, part of Hymettus, ii. 56. 
Part of the mountain of Koatea, ii. 
61. 

Panopsea, ii. 99 n. 

Panops, a gate of the Asty, 280, 448. 
Fountain of, 281. 

Panormus, port, now Pan6rimo, ii. 68. 

Pautsenus, painter, 14, 122 n. 

Pantheon, of Hadrian, at Athens, 131, 
132 n«, 260. Of Justinian, at Con- 
stantinople, 481. 

Parabystum, one of the Ten Courts, 
161, 360. 

Paralia, district of Attica, 416 ; ii. 12, 
16, 24, 25. Attic tribe, ii. 11. Demi 
of southern, 55 seq. Of eastern, 
68 seq. 

Paralia, trireme, 420. 

HapaXtciv, Ha/oaXtoi, iL 12, 16. 

Parasitium, 491. 

Pames, mountain of Attica, 210 ; iL 2, 
4. Passes of, 21, 123, 124. Woods 
and charcoal of, 35, 133. Demi of, 
77 seq., 123. Fortresses o^ 124, 126, 
132. Torrent from, 148. 

Pametho-Cithaoronian ridges, ii. 133. 

Parrhaaius, sculptor, 158. 

Parrhesiades, his proclamation to the 
philosophers, in Lucian, 268, 295, 314. 

Pars, Mr., draughtsman, accompanies 
Rerett and Chandler to Athens, 97. 

Parthenon, 332 seq., 536 seq. Its Pe- 
diments, 148, 336. Opisthodomus, 
537, 560. Metopes, 336 n., 540. 
Frieze of its cella, 546 seq., 556. 
Converted into a church of St. Sophia 
and of the Paoaghia, 62, 480. And 
into a mosque, 62 n., 75, 333 n. 
Not the Temple of the Unknown 
God, 89, 91. Injuries which it re- 
etirtd in the Venetaaa n^ge 1687, 



82, 84 n., 87. Questions relative to, 
554 seq. 631. Its divisions, 559. 

napOitHn, na/»6<vciMr, 148 n., 332, 554, 
560. 

Parua, island, 482. Sculpture in the 
Parian quarry, 483. 

Patroclus, numan sacrifices to his manes, 
4n. 

Patroclus, admiral of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphua, ii. 62, 275. Island, or ram- 
part of^ ii. 62. 

Paul, St., at Athens, 90 n. 

Paullus, P. ^milius, 38, 4/0. 

PauUua, L. ^milius, 430. 

Pausaniaa, the Spartan, his action before 
Peiraseus, 387—391. 

Pausaniaa, his travels, 28 seq. A native 
of Magnesia ad Sipylum, 29 n., 475. 
His work on Syria, 30, 31. His cha- 
racter as a traveller and writer, 32— 
36. Compared with Strabo, 31 seq. 
Ol^pia described by, 567. On the 
various writers named Pausaniss, 475. 
The Marathonia described by, ii. 92, 
105. The Sacred >Vav described by, 
134,139,144,146. Eleusis described 
by, 158. 

Peace bearing Plutus, statue of, 116. 
Peace, statue of, at the Prytaneium, 
128. 

UUioif T^, the plain of Athena, 210 ; 
ii. 2. Demi of, 16, 31 seq. 38. 

TLfdttU, 12, 201. 

Pegasus of Eleuthera, statue o^ 111. 

PcMnsus, Minerva taming, metope, 543. 
Belleroohon watering, metope, 544. 

Peineeus rounded by Themistoclea, 13. 
A demus, 364, 366 ; u. 13, 191. Its 
harbours, i. 373 seq. Its public 
buildings, 386—393. Its fortifica- 
tion87l71, 398, 399, 411, 417 n., 
421. SnppUed by wells, 394. Di- 
minished state of Peirseeus in the 
time of Strabo, 365, 397. And even 
in that of Alexander, 403. The Goths 
in Peiraeeus, 51. On the date of the 
commencement of the Peiraic fortifi- 
cations, 603. 

V liipap yii or JlupaiKti (the Oropia), 
ii. 111. 

Peiraica}, gate of the Asty, 225, 232, 
235, 445, 446. Commences the de- 
scription of Athens by Pausaniaa, 235, 
236. 

Peirithous, place of his meeting with 
Theseus, 129, 272, 635. 

Peisias, his statue of Apollo in the Bu- 
leuterium, 114. 

Peisistratidse. 7, 9, 310. Expulsion of 
the, ii. 11. Their contest with th» 
Alcmieonidse, 39, 44. 

Peisistratus, 6, 7, 8, 9, 162 n., 206 n., 
268. Temples, &c. founded by him, 
9, 15, 119, 513. His landing at Mar 
rathon, ii. 44. His restoration, 45. 
Interpolation in the Iliad, by, 168. 
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Peitho, worship of, 6, 141. 

IltXapyoI, neXaayol, 309, 811 n. 

Pelaagi of Attica, 1, 3. 

Pelasgi Tyrrheni, 5, 8, 159, 172, S09, 362, 
459. relaagi of Acamania, 159 n. 

Pelasgic deities, 2. Pelade fortifica- 
tions at Athens, 310, 318. Pelasdc 
masonry and military sites, 455, 456. 
Pelasgic wall, and Pela^cum at the 
foot of the Acropolis, mstinguished, 
298, 311, 313, 315. 

Peleces, demus, ii. 43, 192. 

Peloponnesian war, 15, 371, 419 n., 
421, 432, 466 seq.; ii. 68, 128, 
173. 

Peloponnesus, its name extinct before 
the twelfth century, 77. Conquered 
by the Turks in 1459, 75. 

Pennethome, Mr. John, architect, 578. 

Penteleis, demus, ii. 6, 13, 191. 

Pentelicum, mountain of Atdca, 210, 
283, 436 : ii 3. Brilessua, identified 
vnth, 5, 6. Streams from, 10. 

Pentheus and Lycurrus punished by 
Bacchus, picture, 13o. 

People and Graces, sanctuar}' of the, 

Peparethus, island, 22. 

Peplus of Minerva, 156, 298, 337, 564 
seq., 570, 635. 

Pera, temple of Venus at, 283 ; ii. 9. 

Per&ti, Mount, ii. 10. 

Perdix, sanctuary of, 140 n., 294. 

PergamuB, city, 43. 

Pergaseis, two demi, ii. 191. 

PenboA, 125. 

iript/3oT)To«, 6, 136 n. 

«-tpt/3o\ov, 109 n. 

irtp//3oXo« Apxaiot, 239, 438. 

Pericles, administration of, 7, 13, 426. 
Treasure collected by him in the 
Acropolis, 458. His buildiuffs, 14, 
15, 246, 337, 426, 460, 631. Their 
cost, 461. Statues of, 151, 159, 353. 
Sepulchre of, 594. 

vipiiiyiiTal, 36 n., 475. 

Peripatetics, 134. 

IIc/D/iraTo« l^w <rc£xov«, 275. 

Perischoenisma, 163 n., 245. 

iripoyai, 128 n. 

Perrhidse, demus, ii. 122, 192. 

Perseus slaying Medusa, statue in the 
Acropolis, 146. 

Perseus, with the head of Medusa, pic- 
ture in the Propybea, 144. 

Persians invade Attica, 9; iL 18, 149, 
203. In possession of the Acropolis, 
127, 165, 263, 264, 310. Their bat- 
tles, on the temple of Victory, 581, 
533. P. at Marathon, ii. 93, 97, 99, 
203 seq. At Sakmis, 228—272. 

wlrpa, n, 180 n. Xtla wtrpo, ii. 
153. AyikacTO^ irirpa, i. 635. 

PhMlra, dramatic story of, 142 n., 801. 
Dedications by, 142 n., 216 a. 



Phalerum, demus, port and walled town, 
15, 366, 368, 870, 372, 400, 417. 
Road from, to the city, 107, 232. 
Its monumento, 368, 39&--899. Fish- 
eries of^ 397 n. Inclosure of, 401, 
428, 431. Phaleric Long Wall, 428, 
427, 434 n. Marsh of, 209, 231, 427; 
ii. 9. The demus Phalereis, ii. 13, 
17, 194. 

Phderiis, one of the Arffonauti, 369. 

Phanodemus, Athenian mstorian, 37 n. 

Pharmacussn, islands, now Kyridhes, 
ii. 165. 

Phau^^ island, ii. 53, 54. 

Phegusii, demus, ii. 68, 78 n., 103, 

Phelleus, mountain of Diacria, ii. 6. 
Its summits, 7, 119. Sites of demi, 
south of the lidge, 122. 

^Vfiti, 124 n. 

Phene, Archedemns of, ii. 57. Coins 
o^ 58 n. 

Pherrephattium, 488. 

Phidias, sculptor, 27, 33, 88 n., 48, 46, 
56, lis, 158, 337, 349, 462, 539, 627. 
His Jupiter, at Olympia, 43, 56. His 
Venus Urania, 1*20. His statue of 
Minerva nap9eVo«, 148 seq. His 
Apollo Pamopius, 151, 358. His Mi- 
nerva Promacuus, 158, 849. His Mi- 
nerva Lemnia, 159. Painted the 
Olympium, 14 n., 513. His statue 
of Nemesis at Rhamnus, ii. 105, 
Wrought chiefly in metals and irory. 
110 n. 

Phigaleia, temple of, 884 n. 

PhiuK wife ot Demetrius Polioieetes, 
worship of, ii. 146. 

^/Xt) 'A^po^tTtf, 146. 

PhilsBum, or temple of Venus, 188, 
146. 

Philaidn, demus, ii. 75, 168, 194. 

Philip, son of Amyntas, statue of, 118, 
240, 607. His war with the Athe- 
nians, ii. 20. Gives Oropus to the 
Athenians, 112. 

Philip, son of Demetrius, ravages Attica, 
20, 274 n. Repulsed, 429. Alliance 
i^inst him, ii. 135. 

Philippi, gold coins named, 88. 

Philippides, his meeting with Pan, 
160 n. 

Philippopolis, taken by the Goths, 50. 

Philo, architect, 19, 20, 365, 461, 683 ; 
ii. 168. 

Philochorus, Athenian historian, 87 n., 
392- ii. 122. 

Philocles, architect, 841 n. 

Philopappus, monument of^ 166, 494 
seq. 

Philostratus, iL 82 n. 

Philosophers, Athenian, allusion to them 
byLttcian,254,268,295,314. In the 
time of Justinian, 62 n. Hia edict 
against them, 61. 
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Phocion, his power, 404. House of, 

485. Statue 0^491. 
Phcenida, 455. 
Phoenicius, one of the Ten Courts, 161, 

359. 
Phorbas, heroum of, 489. 
Phormio, 467. Statue o^ in the Acro- 
polis, 147. 
Phoron, Dort, 364, 401 ; ii. 33, 171,273. 
diopo^i 459, 460. 
Phosphorus, altar o^ at Munychia, 384 

n.,396. 
^parpiov^ <l>paTpia^ 489, 491. 
roreattys, one of the Ten Courts, 162, 

360, 376. 
Phrixus sacrificing the ram, statue of, 

in the Acropolis, 147. 
Phryne obtains a statue of Cupid from 

Praxiteles, 136. 
Phtha, worship of, 2. 
Phrle, surprised by Thrasybulus, 384; 

ii. 37. A demus, 195. Fortress 

and pass of; 21, 124 seq. Plan of; 

126. Cavern near, 127. 
d>vXi|, <f>vkai, iL 11 sea., 37 n. 
rhytalus, tomb of, iL 136. 
Picture-house of the Propylsea, 143, 

322 
Pictures at Athens, 112, 114, 125, 

133 n., 137, 139, 143, 151 n., 153, 

322, 512. Pictures of Christ and of 

saints destroyed by the iconoclasts, 

65. 
Pik^rmi, ruined town, ii. 29. 
Pindar, his hymn in praise of Athens, 

116, 117 n., 628. Statue of, 116. 

Brazen statue of, seated, before the 

Stoa Basileius, 111. 
Pindus, Mount, 67. 
Pine-woods of Brilessus, ii. 79. 
Piracy in the Levant seas, 78. 
Pisa of Etruria, Pelagic city, 635. 
Pity, altar of, in the Agora, 123. 
Pityocamptes and Theseus, metope, 503. 
Pli^e in the time of the Peloponne- 

sian war, 113, 393. In 1687, at 

Athens, 83. 
Phdn of Athens, 210 ; ii. 2, 12. Demi 

ofthe, 16, 31,35,201. 
Plane-trees of the Agora, 14 n. 625. Of 

the Lyceium, 274. Of the Academy, 

274 n. 
Platseenses, tomb of, at Marathon, ii. 

92, 100. 
Plato, his fabulous description of 

Athens, 207 n. Topographical allu' 

sions of, 276, 279, 2fo, 423. 486, 570. 

Statue of; by Silanion, 601. Tomb 

of, 602. 
Platonic philosophers, the later Athe- 
nian, 62 n. 
Pleistarchus, brother of Cassander, 121. 
Pliny, his aihisions to Grecian works 

of art, &c., 34, 37, 38 n., 40, 44 n., 

367 n., 515, 627. 



Plotheis, demus, ii. 103. 

vXvif^v, 'rXvrrtt/Dia, 484, 566. 

Plutarch, the historian, his allusions to 
the monuments and topographv of 
Athens, 27, 229, 246 n., 2&, m n., 
439,465,497,570; u. 142. 

Plutarch of Athens, Platonist, 62 n. 

Pluto, statue of, 161. Worship of, 
482. Pluto and Proser|nne, ii. i39. 

Plutus, son of Peace, 116, 374. 

Pnjrx, 7, 8, 179 seq., 243. The He- 
hotropium on its wall, 219. Its 
bema, or pulpit, 180 n., 181, 182, 
248 n., 433, 517, 629. 

Poecile, or stoa of Peisianax, 14, 121, 
218, 252, 630. Brazen shields in 
the, 122. 8tuart*s error respecting, 
259. 

PoBcilum, Mount, 205. The pass of, 
now Dhafni, 196. Position of the 
hill and pass, ii. 3, 144, 154. Temple 
of Apollo on, 138,145. 

Poetry, modem Greek, established be- 
fore the twelfth century, 77. 

iroiw, 109 n. 

Polemarch, or third Archon, 491. 

Polemo, the topographer, 36 n. On the 
paintings of the PropyltDa, 143, 323. 
On the Sacred Way, u. 134, 148. 

Poleterium, 635. 

Polias. See Minerva Polias. 

HoXis, 154, 173 n., 221 n., 305. tA 
kAtm Tfiv iroXcw9, 238, 269. ol 
opiouoi Tt}v iro\caf«, 441. See also 
ii. 16; 17, 168. 

Polysenus, stratagems recorded by, illus- 
trated, 268, 420 ; u. 132. 

Polybius, his censure of the Romans as 
to works of art, 39 n« 

Polybotes, the giant, slain by Nep- 
tune, statue of, 119. Sculpture of, in 
the Theseium, 508, 509. 

Polvcleitus, architect and sculptor, 46. 
Theatre and Tholus of Epidauria built 
by him, 115n., 523n. 

Polydeucion, ii. 82, see n. 82, 83. 

Polvgnotus, painter, his works in the 
Theseium, PoBcile, and Propylaea, 14, 
46, 122 n., 126 n,, 144. 

Polypemon, slain by Theseus, ii. 139. 

Polysperchon, 407, 408. 

Polytneism, decline of, ii. 156. 

Polytion, house of, 110. 

Polyxena, picture of the sacrifice of, in 

the Propylasa, 144. 
wcdXtiTai, 608. 

vo/uircia, vases for the Tro/nral, or sar 
cred processions, kept in the irofivc tov. 
108 n. 
Pompeii, Egyptian antiquities found at, 

Pompeium, buildiug so called, 108. Its 

site, 235, 236, 242. 
Pompeiua, Cnasus, the Athenians espouse 

his cause, 21, 40. 
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Poplar-tree, proverb on the, at the old 
wooden theatre, 10 n. 

nropdfidv^ ii. 170. 

Porto Leone, Italian name of Port Pei- 

meuB, 371. 
Poseidalcia, ii. 83 n. 

Poseidon, a Pelasgic deity, 2, 4 n. A 
terrene deity, 4«2. See Neptune. 

Posidonias, Attic tribe, ii. 11. 

Potamii, demua, u. 71, 192. Their har- 
bour, 71. 

Potidaea, monument of Athenians slain 
at, 199, 696 n. Expense of the siege 
of, 466—470. 

Prasa, island, ii. 68. 

Praseis, demus, ii. 68, 192. 

Prasiaj, port of, ii. 67,71, 99. Peninsula 
near, ^74. Temple of Apollo at, 72. 

Prasonisi, island, ii. 66. 

Pratinas, dramatic author, cotemporary 
with ^schylus, 10 n„ 247 n. 

Praxiteles, sculptor, works of, 33, 46, 
108, 117 n., 228, 234. His Cupid, 
44 n., 136 n, was presented by Phryne 
to Thespia, 137 n. His Geres and 
Proserpine, 110. His Diana Brau- 
ronia, 146. His Satyr, in Tripodes, 
136. 

ProbaUsii, demus, ii. 13, 89 n., 192. 
Their temple of Minerva Hellotis, 
ii.88. 

Probalysia, or district of Probalinthus, 
ii. 102. 

Proclus, a Platonic philosopher, 62 n. 
His tomb, 206. His epitaph, 207 n. 

Procne and Itys, statues or, by Alca- 
menes, in the Acropolis, 148. 

Procris, wife of Cephalus, ii. 138. 

Procrustes, or Polypemon, ii. 139. 

Prometheus, temple and altar of^ 699 
-^01. 

^rpovtfiov, 669, ^ 

TipoTruXaia Tavra^ 179 n., 182, 316 n. 

Propyliea, 143, 266, 316 seq., 346, 
627. The gates of the Acropolis, 
326, 331. Cost of, 463 sea. Ap- 
proach of Pausanias to them from the 
Lennum, 303. Partly destroyed bv 
an explosion of gunpowder, 76 n., 87. 
Modem tower on the southern wing 
of, 73. 

Propylaum of the Lenauro, 290. Of 
the New Agora, 22, 211, 263, 268. 
lu inscriptions, 212, 214. Of the 
temple of Eleusis, 628 n. 

Proserpine, or Core, 249. Sanctuary 
of, in the Agora, 488 ; ii. 162. 

Prospaltii, demus, ii. 73, 192. 

irpdffTa<Tt«, 342, 343. 

Protogenes, painter, his works, 114, 161 
n. 

Prytanes, the, 116 n. 

Prytaneium, 8, 127. Situated near the 
Agraulium, 238, 262, 269, 270 n. 
One of the Ten Courts, 162, 360. 
Sacred to Minerva, 213 n. 



Psaphis, of the Oropia, a demus of At- 
tica, ii. 118,196. 
Psyttalia, islet, 364. 
Ptolemais, Athenian tribe, 25, 124 n., 

239; ii. 12. 
Pteleasii, demus, ii. 192. 
Ptolemy Soter, statue of, 118, 240. 
Ptolemy Philometor, stetue of, 118, 240. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, gymnasium of, 

24, 124, 262, 267. Kponymus of a 

tribe, 116, 124; u. 1^. Statue of; 

118,240. 
Ptolemy, son of Juba, statue of, 268. 
Pylades and Orestes slaying ^gisthus 

and the sons of Nauplius, painting In 

the Propylaa, 143. 
Pylides, or lesser gates of the Asty, 280, 

281 319 448. 
7rv\u\ irvidty, 121 n., 267 n., 448. 
Pylon Asticus,o irvXiov d<micd9,121 n., 

266, 267 n., 444. 
wi/pyos, 6, 630. 
Pjrrgojf ancient monument at Marathon), 

ii. 92, 101. 
Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, sculpture of, 

at Rhamnus, ii. 107. 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, statue of, 118, 

240. 
UvOlat dicral, ii. 151 n., 162. 
Pythionice, monument of, ii. 137, 142. 
Pythaista, prognostics of the, 99 n., 127, 

131. 
Pythium, near the Olympium, 132, 273. 

Or temple of Apollo Patrons, 113 n., 

299. At (Enoe of the tribe Hippo- 

tho&ntis, ii. 99 n., 130, 162. 



Quadratus, and the Christian church of 

Athens, 60. 
Quadriga, brazen, in the Acropolis, 169, 

348, 361. 
Quarries of Peiraeus, 396. Of Mount 

Pentelicum, ii. 4, 6. Of Mount Hy- 

mettus, ii. 47. 



Rafina, village and river of, ii. 23, 24, 
76. 

Rafti, Porto, ii. 67, 71, 72. Island at 
the entrance of, 72. 

Ram, brazen colossal, in the Acropolis, 
363. 

Rapend6sia, village and elevated vale, 
u. 80, 104. 

Regilla, odeium of, 181, 189. 

Revenue, the Athenian, 17 n. 

Revett, Nicholas, his labours at Athens, 
96, 97, 307, 628 n. 

Revlthia, village, ii. 119, 121. 

Rhacida, demus, ii. 192. 

Rhamnus, town, demus, and fortress, ii. 
13, 21, 107, 192. Described by Pau- 
sanias, ii. 106. Temples of, i. 16, 
464. 

Rhariimi, the plain, ii. 168. 
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Rheiti, Hdt Btrauns, il 125, 138^141, 
147. 

Rhodes, 19. Its alliance with Athens 
and Rome against Philip, son of De- 
metrius, 20, 25. Colossus of, 129. 

Rhodian, monument of a, on the Sacred 
Way, ii, 137. 

Rivers and torrents of Attica, ii. 7 — 10, 
22, 24, 66, 71, 77—88, 94, 112, 123, 
127, 135, 139, 140, 148, 153 n. Of 
the Oropia, &c. 112, 114, 117^119. 

Roffer, king of Sicily, takes Athens, 
Thebes, and Corintn, 64. 

Romaic language, poetry, and grammar, 
77. Pronunciation of the, ii. 40 n. 
Grammatical forms of, 125 n. 

*P(0fia7oi, 77. 

Ronums in Greece and Macedonia, 37 — 
41, 42-^46, 409 seq. Statues of 
illustrious R. at Athens, 355 ; ii. 73. 
Busts of, 88. 

Rome, statues and jnctures transferred 
from Greece to, 37, 38, 40u.46. Its 
population and extent compared 
with Athens^ 438, 439. Weigbte 
of Rome compared with the Attic, 
473, Temple of *• Rome and Augus- 
tus,' 353. 

^v/iai. pv/iii ^ Tp/nf, 488. 

Sacred nte, or Dipylum, 224, 229. See 
Dipylum. 

Sacred Way, from Athens to Eleusis, 
196. Began from the Sacred Gate, or 
Dinylum, 224, 229, 594. Remains 
ana monuments of the, ii. 134, 139 
seq., 145 seq. Procession of the Mys- 
ta) on the, 223; ii. 141. 

Sacred Liand, or territory of Eleusis, 
150. 

Sacred Way from Athens to Delphi by 
(Enoe and Panopeea, ii. 99 n., 130. 

Sacrifices, human, 3, 4 n. Of oxen, 5, 
148 n. Of sheep, 5, 345 n. Of a 
ram to Ceres, 304. Of a heifer to 
Minerva Polias, 345 n. Of horses, 
483. Of a ram to Amphiaraus, ii. 117. 
Imperial edicts i^piinst pasan, i. 55. 

Salaminii, demus, li 168, 193. 

Salamis not visible from Pnyx, 179 n. 
Bay of, ii. 166, 170. Ferry of, 34, 170. 
Strait bf. 171, 173. Battle of, 34, 51, 
169, 171, 228—272. History of, 166 
seq. Remains of the city of, 169, 
171. Dryness of, 172 n. 

Samosata, capital of Comma^ne, 495. 

Sarand&foro, river (Eleusiman Cephis- 
sus), iL 149, 150. 

Sarapis, temple of, 128, 238, 270 n., 
272. 

Sardeis, city, ii. 204. 

Sarmatian armour, 141. 

Saronic Gulf^ ii. 62. 

Satyr, statue, by Praxiteles, 136, 267. 

Satyr, offering a cup to Bacchus, statue 
by Thymilus, 137. 



Satyms, statue of, 491. 

ScambonidsB, demus, 440, 444, 634 ; ii. 

193. 
Schoenus, bay, in the Corinthia, now 

KaUmaki, ii. 256. 
Schools of Athens closed by an edict of 

Justinian, 61. 
Scias, a circular building of Sparta, 115 

n. The Sdas at Athens. See Tho- 

lus. 
Sciathus, island, 22. 
ScionsBi, shields taken from them, in die 

Pfficile, 123. 
Scira, torrent, ii. 135, 141. 
Sciradium, promontory of Salamia. iL 

171. Temple of Mars on, 172. Tem- 
ple of Minerva Sciras on, 172. 
Sciras, an ancient name of Salamis, ii. 

166. 
Sciron thrown by Theseus into the sea, 

statues of clay, 111. 
Scirum, tomb of Scirus, ii. 135, 141. 
Scirus, Dodonsean prophet, 369 n.: ii« 

135,141. Skin in battle, 166. 
Scopas, sculptor, 161 n. 
Scyrus, island, o. People of, punished 

by Cimon, 126. 
Scythian tribes overrun Greece, 66. 
Sob-Une and defences of maritime 

Athens, 364, 398 seq. 
Sef^ri, hamlet, ii. 79, 90. 
vfiKdv^ 368 n., 449, 556 ; uvtrrtK^^ m^ 

K^« or TsXetrri^piov at Eleusis, ii. 162. 
Seleucus Nicator, 9 n. Brazen statue 

of, 123, 494. 
Selinus, dipteral Doric temple at, 336 n., 

515. 
Selli, of Homer, ii. 90 n. 

o-n/uO) 10^ ^' 

Semachidn, demus, ii. 13, 104, 193. 

Semachus, hero, 104. 

<ri7fteiu, ii. 99. 

SemnsB, sanctuary of the, 12, 45, 241, 
303,356. Its adytum, 357. The off- 
spring of Cronus, 1 33. Daughters of 
tae Surth, 161. Sacred indosure of, 
at Colonus, ii 32. 

Sep61ia, village, ii. 32. 

Seraugeium, d92. A sanctuary of the 
hero Seranffus, 393. 

Serpent, the Erichthonian, 149, 150 n., 
155 n. 

Servians, their conquests in Western 
Greece, 70. 

Severus, Septimius, visits Athens and 
Eleusis, 24. 

Sgur6s, Leon, governs Corinthia and 
ArgoHs, 68. His attack on Athens, 
68. Is overpowered by the Franks, 
69. 

Sibvrtius, palnstra of^ 486. 

Sicily, defeat of the Athenians in, 16, 
597. Visited by Pansanias, 30. 

Sicyon, state of art in, 10, 455. 

Siffonius, his Catalogue of the Demi, ii. 
177. 
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SiictXfa, an Athenian hUl, 492. 

SilenisB, or Tronea, promoDtory in Sala- 
mis, 11. 171. 

Sileuus, stone of, in tbe Acropolis, 146, 
346. 

Sillc manufacture in Greece, 63, 64. 

Silver mines of Attica, 363 ; ii. 3, 48, 
65. 

Simon, equestrian statue of, 297. His 
treatise on horsemanship, 297 n. 

Sinis, robber, slain by Theseus, ii. 136. 

Sinope, 464. 

Sipylus, Mount, 29. 

Sirens, 186 n. 

Sites of Greek cities j^serving remains 
of antiquity, 100 n. 

o-trifpeo-iov, 467 n., 468 n. 

Sitophylaces and Metronomi, 246. 

Skannang&, met6khi, ii. 49. Peninsula 
of, 165. 

orjciAn, 422. 

<rjccadeta, 342 n. 

aK6\iov, 338 n. 

Slaves of the Athenians, their number in 
tbe city and in Attica, 619l-.£23 ; ii. 
7 n. Tomb of the Athenians at Ma- 
rathon, 101. 

Smooth Rock, the, (a part of ^galeoa, 
or Poecilum), ii. 153 n. 

Socrates, brazen statue of, 108 n. Sta- 
tues of the Graces by, 144, 345. Allu- 
sions to, 209, 274 n., 392, 425, 520. 
Walk of Socrates along the eastern 
side of the city, 277—2^, 446. He- 
roum of, 489. Bust of, 288. 

Solon, laws of, 6, 127, 525. Establishes 
the Prytaneium in the Asty, 8. Bra- 
zen statue of, at the Poecile, 123. Se- 
pulchre of, 489. Allusions to, ii. 
168, 172. 

Songs, Athenian, 117 n., 339 n. 

Sophia, St., the Parthenon, 62, 480. 

Sophia, St., cathedral at Constantinople, 
d2, 481. Some columns for this edi- 
fice carried from Athens, 63. 

Sophocles, scene of his (Edipus Colo- 
neus, 197. Statue of, in the Diony- 
siac theatre, 139. Bust of, 261 n. 
His tomb surmounted with a Siren, 
186 n. His demus, ii. 32. Quota- 
tions from, 65, 151 n. Scholiast on, 
151, 153 n. 

SoranuB, Bareus, proconsul in Asia Mi- 
nor, 43. 

Sor6, 6 Sop^s, tomb of the Athenians 

who fell at Marathon, ii. 99, 100. 
Souvtafcds yovvdi, ii. 60 n. 

Sparta, the Persian stoa at, ii. 162. 

Spartans. See Lacedaemonians. 

Spata, village (Sphettui), ii. 24—29, 75. 

SpeusippuB, 601. 

wi^Xaioif, S'ri|XiOTt<r(ira, 188. 

Sphacteria, island, 123. 

Sphendaleis, demus, ii. 123, 124 n., 193. 

Sphendonii, ii. 201. 



Sphettua, town and demus, ii. 17, 24 seq. 
75, 193. The Sphettian way, 26, 27.' 
Spilia, village, ii. 54. 
Spon visits Athens, 94. Reference to 
his work, 76, 94, 96, 176, 259, 431, 
495, 540. Obtains a complete copy 
of the inscription on the reservoir of 
Hadrian, 202. Some errors of, 259, 
540. His Catalogue of the Demi, ii. 
178. 

Spor^lii, demus, ii. 193. 

Spyndion, Saint, monastery of, and an- 
cient vestiges, 381. 

Stade, Greek, 434 n. ; ii. 19, 121. 

Stadium Panathenaicum, 192—195,629. 
Its seats of Pentelic marble, 26, 136. 

Stevrokoraki, Mount, ii. 79, 94, 96, 97. 

Stef&ni, village, ii. 150, 154. 

Stoa Basiletus, 111, 171,240,255, 441. 
Stoa of Eumenes, 288. Stoa Eleu- 
therius, 112, see note, 241 seq. Vo- 
tive shields of the, 40. Stoa of Ha- 
drian, 258. Stoa of Herodes, 291. 
Stoa PoBcile. See Pcecile. 

StoiB from the Peiraic gate to the Cera- 
meicus, 236. The Macra Stoa, 255. 
Of the Thracians, 253 n. 

(TToal, 487. 

tKaTofiinios oTod, ii. 70. 

St6nii, cape, ii. 94. 

Steirieis, demus, iL 13, 71. 6^6^ Srct- 
piaidi, 71. 

StelsB, sepulchral, regulations concerning 
them, 594 n. Their various forms, 
101 n. Inscriptions on, 594 ; ii. 75 
n., 92. 

OTtibatniirXoKoSy 46 n. 

Stepnanephorus, heroum of, 489. 

Strabo, his time, 23. His travels, 31. 
His descrintion of Greece, 32. Of 
Athena, 22 seq., 37, 364 sea. His 
style, 33. Compared with Pausa- 
nias, 31 seq. 

<rrpaTfiy6v^ 49, 355 n. The ten irrfia- 
Ttiyol at Marathon, 205 seo. 

Stratiotiki. harbour, anciently Muny- 
chia, 370. 

Strato, tomb of^ ii. 147. Inscription on 
it, 148 n. 

Strattis, cited, 570. 

Streets of ancient Athens :-^eramic 
dromus from Dipylum to the Agora, 
221,223,227,236,443. Ito triodus, 
256. From the Peiraic Gate to the 
Ceramic triodus, 233. Street of Col- 
lytus, 443, 488. Myrmez, 444. The 
Longo-mural street, 231, 418. Of 
the Henna), 253, 488. Of Melite, 
443, 446. Of Diomeia, 443. From 
the Stoa Baaileius to the ascent to 
the Propvlsea, 254. tmjt 'Ep^ioyXv- 

S«£»V, 4to. TUH0 KifiutTom-otMit, 488. 
f the Tripodes, 136, 238, 269, 289, 
488. From Peiraeus to Munychia, 
381, 382. Of Vesta, 488. From the 
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Pirtaneium to tbe Arch of Hadrian, 
272. The third street, 488. 

Stuart, James, architect, arrived at 
Athens in 1751, with Revett, 96. 
Allusions to his researches, 171, 191, 
200 n., 250, 276, 294, 307, 339, 495. 
Mistook the Stoa of Hadrian for the 
Poecile, 259 ; and the Pnyx for the 
theatre of Regilla, 181. His error as 
to the Metopes of the Parthenon, 540. 
Geographical ohservations of, ii. 41, 
43, §6, 71. 

Styne, town of Euhcea, ii. 204. 

Suli, upper village of, ii. 79, 82, 87, 90 
n., 94. Pass of Upper Suli, 79, 103. 

Sun-dials, ancient, 191, 219. 

Sunieis, demus, ii. 62, 193. 

Sunium, temple of, 15, 464. Promon- 
tory of, 350, 631 ; ii. 62. Fortress of, 
ii. 21, 51, 59 n., 63. The Suniac an- 
gle, 59 n., 60 n. 

2t;o-<rtTtov, 490. 

Sylla destroys a part of the Athenian 
fortifications, 20, 228, 235, 398, 410, 
430. Spares the puhlic monuments, 
and works of art, 21, 40, 138 n. 
Seizes the lihrary of Apellicon, 41. 
Plunders the treasuries of Athen8,Del- 
phi, Olympia, and Epidaurus, 41 . Car- 
ries away columns of the Olympieium, 
514. Massacre in the Ceramic Agora, 
on his capture of Athens, 138 n., 218, 
229,230. 

Synesius, bishop of the Cyrenaica, 53 n. 
On the decay of Athens, 53. 

Syracuse, conquest of, hy Marcellus, 38. 
Circuit of the walls o{ 439. 

Syria, work of Pausanias on, 30, 31. 

Syriani, monastery on Mount Hymettus, 
283. Fountain of the Ilissus at, ii. 8. 

Syrianus, Platonic philosopher, 62 n., 
206. 

Talent, Athenian, weight and approxi- 
mate value of, 463, 472. 

Tales, tomb of, 140, 288, 294 seq. 

Ta/uias Tfjt dioticno'eeos, 606. 

Tanagraea, or the Tanagrice, ii. 124 n., 
128. 

Tanagrsan plains, the, ii. 123. 

Tantalus, lake of, on Mount Sipylus, 
29. 

Tantalus of Magnesia, 475. 

Ta4>o«, 109 n. ; ii. 92. 

Tat6y, sources at, ii. 8. Site of Dece- 
leia, 18,39. 

Taureas, palaestra of, 486. 

Tegea, espoused the cause of Mark An- 
tony, 42. Temple of Minerva Alea 
at, 42. Ruins of the city, 102. 

Ttixoiroid^y 607. 

Tctxoc Kifiwviov, 159, 311, 529. 
nt\a<ryiK6i;, 309. Nortov, 140, 
187, 353. fiaxpov T£lxo«i 419. fi&Kpa 
Tcixn irpoc Tov littpaia, 423. 6ia- 



filtrov TCI Y09, 423, 425, 427, 431 n., 

433, 465. 
Telamon, city of, or ancient Salamis, 

ii. 169. 
Telebose, iL 138. 
Teleontes, or G^leontes, Attic tribe, ii. 

Telesarchides, his Hermes with four 
heads, 256. 

Tellus, worship of, 483. Tellus and 
Ceres, temple of, 142, 301 seq., 529. 
T. Curotrophus, 142, 302. T. Olym- 
pia, temple of, 446. 

Telo-Yuni, the greater Hymettus, ii. 3. 

Ti/iciro«, 109n., 308; ii. 41. 

Temples of Greece, converted into 
churches, 56, 61, 62, 205. 

Tetracomi, ii. 13, 33. 

Tetrapolis, ii. 13, 17, 77—87, 90. See 
Marathon. 

TCT/DCD/SoXl^ClV, TCT/DCa/SoXoV /3tO«, 466 

n. 

Thallo and Carpo, the two Horse, 155 n., 
584. 

Tharplia, festival, 132 n. Painting of 
it, in the Aa<t>»fi<p6ptiov at Phyle, ii. 
126. 

Q&TTov ^ Bovn)«, 122 n. 

dia dtr* alyifpov, 10 n. 

6f a« a^ioVf 33. 

Theagenes, tyrant of Megara, 158. 

Theatre, definition and uses of the 
Greek, 190 n., 248, 249. The old 
wooden, 10 n., 247. Of Peirseeus, 
374, 386, 387. Of Munychia, 394. 
Of Corinth, 49. See Dionysiac 
Theatre. 

Thebes, in Boeotia, 10. Overthrown by 
Sylla, 39. Saved from Alaric by its for- 
tifications, 52. Governed by the house 
of Acciajuoli, 73, 75. Route from 
Colonus to, ii. 152, 153 n. 

Thebes, in Egrpt, 12 n., 29. 

Themis, temples of, 301 ; ii. 110. 

Themistocles, son of Neocles, his admi- 
nistration and public works, 13, 127, 
310, 366, 411, 416 seq. Statues of, 
128,628. Painting of. 561. Chorale 
dedication by, 1 85 n. Temple of Venus 
Aparchus built by, 368 n. Archon 
eponymus in 481 B.C., 603 — 605. 
Tomb of; 366, 378, 380, see note. 
Dedication by his sons, 152, 353. 
His conduct in the battle of Salamis, 
256 seq. 

Themistocles, son of Poliarchus, tomb 
of, ii. 135. 

Theodectes of Phaselis, tomb of, ii. 
136. 

Theodoras, tragedian, his monument, 
ii. 136. 

Theodoras, prefect of Achaia, 52. 

Theodosius, reign of, 49, 54 n., 55. 
Transported Greek statues to Con- 
stantinople, 56. 
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Thcodosius II., 59, 60. 
Theogoniti of Hesiod, not genuine, 29. 
Theophrastus augments tne library of 
Aristotle, 41. Allusions to, 210, 
274 n. 
Theoria, or sacred commission to Delus, 
ii. 72, 99, 131. To Delphi, 99 n., 
127j 131. 
OcoTOKos, dio/uiircD/D, 62 n., 480. 
Theramenes, 269, 394. 
Tberik6 (Thoricus), ii. 69, 69. 
ThermopylsB occupied by the Greeks, 

50. Passed by Alaric, 52. 
Oiiaavpoc, 490. 

Theseia, four in Attica, 6, 392, 501. 
Theseium, 14, 125, 166. Its inner 
frieze, 504 seq. Its metopes, 167. 
502, 336, 503 n. Pictures within the 
Cella, 512. Its position, 252, 441. 
Description of, 498 seq. Theseium of 
Peiraseus, 392. 
Theseus, 4, 5, 143 n. Introduces the 
worship of Venus Pandemus and 
Peitho, 6, 141. The companion and 
friend of Hercules, 6, 441, 501. His 
sojourn at Troezen, 4, 142 n. Caused 
the people to be admitted to power, 
8, 112. Allusions to his actions and 
laboun, 108 n.. Ill, 129, 157, 272, 
366, 498 6w\., 503, 629. His contest 
with the Mmotaur, statue, 147. Me- 
tope, 503. Leading the Cretan bull 
from Marathon, statue, 157, 585. 
The same on a metope of the The- 
seium, 503. His combat with the 
Amazones, picture, 121, 490. With 
the Centaurs, picture, 125. Reliefs 
on the frieze of the Theseium, re- 
lating to him, 504, 511. Throwing 
Sciron into the sea, statues in clay, 111. 
Theseus, Democracy, and the People, 
paintings of, 1 12. His bones removed 
iTom ^yrus to Athens, 126, 498. 
Sons of, 369. Concealment of He- 
lena at Aphidna by, ii. 19. Actions 
of, 26, 33, 77, 122, 186, 139. 
ThesmophorsB, Thesmophoreium, 490. 
Thesmothetse, painting of^ by Proto- 

genes, 114. 
Thespise, temple of Love at, 42, 44 n. 

137 n. 
Thessalonica, city, 50. The capital of 

John Dncas, 6y . 
Thessaly, visited by Pausanias, 30. Chief 

towns of modem, 78. 
Thirty tyrants, their contest with Thra- 
sybulus, 384-— 391. Allusions to their 
affairs, 108, 109 n., 182; ii. 37. 
Tholus of Athens, also called Scias, 115, 

237, 242, 243. 
Tholus, of Epidauria, built by Polyclei- 

tus, 115 n. 
Thoreis, demus, ii. 13, 187, 275. 
Thoricus, town and demus, ii. 17, 22, 
187. Remains of, 59^ 68. Har- 
bour of, 67. Plan of the theatre of, 

VOL. II. 



69. Remains of a quadrangular co- 
lonnade at, 69, 70. 

Thrace, visited bv Pausanias, 30. 

0poTTa, — and Tnracian slaves, ii. 7 n. 

Thrasybulus, his actions iwainst the 
Lacedaemonians and the Thirty, 384 
—391, 404; ii. 37, 125. Sepulchral 
monument of, i. 594. 

Thrasyllus, monument of, 186, 284. 

Thriasise, gate of the Asty or Dipylum, 
223. See Dipylum. 

Thriasii, demus, 224 ; ii. 146 n., 149, 
187, 199. Town of, 150. Thriasian 
plain, ii. 139, 143, 148 seq. 

epc^vot, 432; ii. 110. 

Thucydides, son of Melesias, ezostra- 
cised, 402. 

Thucydides, son of Orolus or Olorus, on 
the topographv of Athens, 172, 273, 
366 n., 432, 4^5. On the Long Walls, 
422, 424, 434 n. On the i-ampart of 
the Astv, 437 n. On the Olvm- 
pieium, 167. On the walls near Mu- 
nychia, 411. On the theatre at 
Munychia, 394. In reference to the 
cost of the works of Pericles, 463 seq. 
^ House of Thucydides" a modem 
name, 479. His history quoted, 413 ; 
ii. 4, 111, 173. 

Thurium, Athenian colony at, 464. 

ThymoBtadtt, demus, ii. 13, 188. Hai^ 

hour of, 33. 
ThymoBtas, kinsr of Attica, ii. 33. 
Thymilus, sculptor, his works, 137, 

Thyr^onidsB, demus, ii. 122, 188. 
Tibenas, lake of, visited by Pausa- 
nias, 30. 
Timasnetus, his picture of a wrestler in 

the Propylaea, 144. 
Timon of Athens, 443 n. Tower of, 

602. 
Timotheus, son of Conon, 112. Statue 

of; 148. His exile, 607. His tomb, 

598. 
TitacidsB, demus, u. 13, 122, 194. 
Tocco, Charles, duke of loannina, 

72. 
Tolmides, statue of, 157. Sepulchre 

of, 597. 
Tombs and monuments on the Sacred 

Way, ii. 134 seq. 
Tozans, the Scythian, 599. 
Tragedies, copies of, kept among the 

archives, 140 n. Rehearsals of, 486. 
Tr&khones, village, ii. 56. 
Trapez6na» 400 ; ii. 273. 
Treasure in the Acropolis in the time 

of Pericles, 458, 559. 
Tpids, * Ay ia^ monastery, ii. 39, 125. 
Tribes, the four Athenian, 4 n. ; ii. 1 1 . 

Increased to ten, 11, 12. To twelve, 

and to fourteen, 12. Their protecting 

deities, i. 491. 
Tricomi, ii. 43. 
Tricorysii, demus, ii. 13, 194. 

X 
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Tricorythus, vestiges of, 87. Plain of, 

95, 97. 
Trigla, and statue of Hecate Triglathena, 

m. 

Trigonnm, one of the Ten Courts, 

m. 

Trinemeis, demus, ii. 123, 194. 
Trinity, Holy, monastery of, ii. 39, 

125. 
Triodus of the Cerameicus, 259. 
Tripod, golden, at Delphi, from the 

^Persian spoils, 57 n. 
Tripodes, street and quarter of, 136, 187, 

238, 269, 284 sea., 289. 
Tripolitza, 78 n., 102. 
Triptolemus, institutes the Eleusinian 

mysteries, 3. Statue of, 119. Ionic 

temple of^ delineated bv Stuart, 99, 

119, 171, 250. Temple at Eleusis 

of, ii. 158. Threshing-floor and altar 

of, 159. 
Triremes, number of Athenian, 18, 365, 

599 n. Expense of, 468. Painting 

of two by Protogenes, 151 n., 561. 
Tpttr/uvpiot, 520. 
Tritonis, lake, 120. 
Troezen, sojourn of Theseus at, 4, 142 n., 

302 n. 
T/Dota, or Xypete, ii. 35 n., 273. 
Tropsea, cape of Si&lamis, ii. 171. 
Troy, the taking of, picture in the 

Poecile, 122. 
Tumuli, various, ii. 48, 80, 84, 165. At 

Marathon, 99, 100. 
Tunny fishery at Hal», ii. 273. 
Tv-jTo*, 109 n. 

Turakhan seizes upon Thebes, 74. 
Tuvla, Hellenic remains at, ii. 56. 
Twelve Gods, altar of the, 162, 245. 

435. 
Tyndaride, their invasion of Attica, ii. 

19. Sculijture of, 106. 
Typhon, buried beneath ^tna, 508. 
Tyrrheni, or Tyrseni, Pelasgi, 8, 309, 

449 seq. 
Tyrrhenia, 449. Fleet of, defeated by 

Hiero, 453. Vases and inscriptions 

of, 452. 
Tzur^la (iEgilia), ii. 61. 



vSpiia^ 342 n. 

Ulysses carrying off the Palladium of 
Troy, and encounterinff Nausicaa at 
the river, pictures in the Propyleea, 
143 144. 

Unknown God, altar to the, 89, 90 n., 
91, 95, 369. Temple of, (the Par- 
thenon), 84 n., 89, 91. 

uirai6poi/, ifvalOpiov, 257 n., 356 n., 
365. 

vTTtpooa^ ifviptooL (TToal, 338 n. 

uirtjptTat, 466. 

Valari, at the foot of Mount Argaliki, 
ii. 102. 



Valerian, emperor, 50. 
Vari met6khi ( Anagyrus), ii. 56, 61. 
Vari, bajr of, ii. 56. 
Vaiib6pi, village, ii. 40. 
Vamava, village, ii. 122. 
Vase, representing Athenian edifices, 
188., 

Vases, Tyrrhenian, bearing Greek in- 
scriptions, 452, 453. 

Velanidheza, ancient site, ii. 75. 

Venetians. See Mor^ Athens. 

Venus, Urania, 2, 6, 120 n. The eldest 
of the Fates, 133, see n. Temples of, 
12, 120, 253, 255, 256, 374. Square 
statue of, 133. Stotue of, by Phidias, 
120. V. Pandemus and Peitho, tem- 
ple of, or Hippolyteium, 141, 215. 
Statues of^ 142. V. temple of^ in * the 
gardens*, 133, 275. Statue by Alca- 
menes, 133. V. Aparchus, temple 
of, 368 n. V. Catascopia at Trcezen, 
temple of, 142 n. V. Leaena, sanc- 
tuary and statue of, in the Propylsea, 
145, 345. V. of Cnidus taken to Con- 
stantinople, 56. Three temples of V., 
at Cnidus, 368. V. Psithyra, 142 n., 
488. Two statues of V. in the temple 
of Mars, 116. Temples of V. at Pei- 
neeus, 368, 374, 381. Of Venus Cal- 
lia at Pera, 283 ; ii. 9. Of V. Colias, 
51, 53. Of V. Urania at Athmonum, 
ii. 42. At Alopece, 31. 'Of V. Phik 
on the Sacred Way, 138, 145 seq. 

Vemeda, Venetian engineer, his draw- 
ings of the Propylaea, &c., 76. 

Vernon, Mr., his visit to Athens, 94. 

Verres, the proconsul, 39. 

Vespasian places Athens under a Ro- 
man proconsul, 23. Conquers Com- 
magene, 495. See also ii. 50. 

Vesta, statue of^ in the Prytaneium, 
128. Temple of; in Peinseus, 392. 

Vesta Bulaea, altar of, in the Council- 
house, 1 14 n. 

Victory Apterus, temple of, 143, 215, 
241, 320—329, 529. Described by 
SjDon and Wheler, 85, 320, 322 n., 
3z4. Its destruction, 87. Ita re- 
mains, 81 n., 529 seq. Its platform, 
303, 529, 530, 534. 

Victory, car and horses of, in the Par- 
thenon, destroyed by the Venetians, 
87. Olive garland of, 340 n. 

Victory in the hand of Minerva and of 
Jupiter, 149, 532. Bronze statue of; 
at Brescia, 59. 

Villehardouin, family of, in the Mor^a, 
68. 

Visconti on the sculptures of the Pai^ 
thenon, 538 seq. 

VitiTivius, on the Odeium of Pericles, 
288 n., 289. On the Lensnm, 287. 
On the Olympieium, 168, 515. On 
the wells and fountains of Athens, 
177 n. On the Horologium of An- 
dronicus, 190. On the materials of 
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the Astic walls, 436 n. On hyp8&- 
thral temples, 562. 

Vlakhi, or Wallachians of Mount Pin- 
dus, 67, 77. 

Volateirae, Pelasgic city, 455. 

Vouri^ni, river (Asopus), ii. 112. 

Vran^, village of the Marathonia, ii. 78. 
Vestiffes of antiquity near, 80, 81, 84, 
98, 102. Site of the ancient Mara- 
thon, 89, 90. Torrent of, 102. 

Vra6na, river of, ii. 10, 72. Villages 
named, 23, 72. 

Vrysaki, creek, ii. 68. 

Vulcan, temple of, or Hephaesteium, 
12, 120, 153, 252, 255, 256. Intoxi- 
cated hy Bacchus, releases Juno, pic- 
ture in the Lenseum, 138. His con- 
test with Clytius, sculpture in the 
Theseium, 509. V. and Prometheus, 
sculpture of, in the Academy, 600. 
Temple of, at Hephsstia, ii. 42. Fes- 
tival of, called XakKiia, 42 n. Wor- 
ship of, in Attica, 44. 

Vulci, vases and antiquities of, 453, 454. 

Vun6, village, 175 n. Gardens of, ii. 9. 

Walls of Athens. See Asty, Peirseeus, 
Munychia, Phalerum,and LonffWalls. 

Water, supply of, at Athens, 1/7, 203, 
283, 292, 524, 583 n. At Peirseus, 
393. 

Water-clocks, J91, 220. 

Wells of Athens, 177, 393, 525. 

Wheler, Sir George, reference to his 
travels, 76, 94, 96, 176, 294, 431, 
495. Some errors of, 98, 181, 259. 

Wilkins, Mr. William, architect, refe- 
rence to his opinions, 201 n., 341 n., 
342 n., 561 seq. 

W^inchelsea, earl of, his visit to Athens 
in 1675, 94. 

Winds, tower of the, or Horologium of 
Andronicus, 26, 88, 190. 



Worsley, Sir R., collection of, 261 n. 
Wrestler, statue of, by Timeenetus in 
the Propylsea, 144. 

Xanthus, king of Bcsotia, his death, ii. 
132. 

Xantippus, father of Pericles, 353. His 
statue in the Acropolis, 151. 

Xenophon, statues of the sons of, 143. 
Reierence to, concerning Anaphlys- 
tus,ii. 59. 

Xerxes removes the library of Peisis- 
tratus to Persia, 9 n. His capture of 
Athens, and its results, 10, 155, 157, 
263, 264, 574 seq. His defeat, 11. 
Carries away the statues of Harmo- 
dius and Aristogeiton, 117. Tent of, 
138, 246. His seat, to view the battle 
of Salamis, ii. 34, 100, 236 seq. 

foai/oi/, 109 n., 146 n., 576. 

Xuthus, son of Hellen and son-in-law 
of Erechtheus, ii. 77. His sepulchre 
at Vrana, 98. 

Xypetaeones, demus, ii. 14, 34, 35 n., 190, 
273. 

Zea, one of the norts of Peiraaeus, 231, 
373—375, 633. 

Zeno, the philosopher, 598. 

Zephyrus, altar of, ii. 136. 

Zeuxis, his picture of Love crowned 
with roses, 133 n. His ' Helena,' 632. 

twa, 577. 

Zonaras, his account of the Goths at 
Athens, 51 n. 

Zophorus, or frieze, i. 577. 

Zosimus, historiau, 51, 54 n. A resolute 
adherent to heathen wor8hip,53. Offices 
held by him at Constantinople, 54 n. 

Zoster, cape, 631. To Zoster, ii. 52, 54, 
60, 273. 

Zy^omalas, Theodore, his letters pub- 
lished by Kraus, 89. 



THE END. 
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